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“This countrey is very pleasant and good, and you will take great delight (I 
am confident) at the Relation of this Journey, although I stand not to men- 
tion all particulars; and after the reading of it you will see, that they often, 
with us, make Monsters and Barbarians of those persons, who have nothing 
of it but the name, which indeed their Countrey gives them; and you will 
affirm, as I do, that they are people of real faith, and most obliging to 
strangers.” — Sreur RouanD FReJvs, Relation of a Voyage made into Maure- 
tania in Afrik, in the year 1666. 
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PREFACE 


IN COLLECTING the data upon which this book is based, the chief concern of the investi- 
gators was to obtain a sufficiently large series of anthropometric records from each tribe in 
the Rif, northern Senhaja, and from the Ghomara, so that the distribution of somatological 
characteristics in these areas might be determined with some degree of accuracy. So much 
of the expedition’s time was spent in this pursuit that it was impossible to secure as much 
data on the subjects of religion and magic as was desired. Other elements of culture, both 
material and social, were easier to observe and record. 

In presenting the data so gathered an attempt has been made not only to describe but - 
to analyze as well, and to reconstruct from the living material the natures and order of cul- 
tural and racial changes in the north of Morocco, especially i in their relation to the Berber 
world as a whole. 

During our travels in Morocco I have unfortunately not learned any one Berber - dialeet 
well enough to work directly in it, nor to record phonetic texts. Such fine work is the 
province of Westermarck, of Biarnay, and of Laoust, whose Jabors I hold in especial esteem. 
In wealth of detail, my cultural material falls short of Westermarck’s and of Laoust’s, 
especially in the fields of magico-religious practices and of agriculture. Fortunately for me 
I was able to work in a region which I believe neither of them has visited, and hence am 
able to supplement their monumental compilations with first-hand data from a fresh 
quarter of Barbary. The time at which the bulk of these researches were made fell just at 
the close of the Riffian war, after Abd el Krim’s surrender and before all of the tribes had 
renounced their freedom. Coming at that time I was luckily able to see Riffian life still led 
according to the old style, for a few weeks at least, eae to record by witnessing them prac- 
tices and customs now forever discontinued. 

The Spanish authorities, from the highest to the lowest in rank, received us most cor- 
dially and generously set the assistance of their military organization at our service. I can 
never cease being grateful to them for a consideration and kindness which must have cost 
them considerable work and annoyance. So great was their beats that to prevent it 
from hindering work was sometimes a problem. , | 

As to the Riffians themselves, it would be difficult for me to praise them too highly. 
Their keen comprehension, ready acceptance of the purpose of our inquiries, high degree of 
codperation, and generous hospitality never failed to astonish us. Spain is indeed fortunate 
to possess such a protectorate. Its wealth of man power, the intelligence of its people, and 
the natural resources of the country will in time repay her amply for the deservedly con- 
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siderate and friendly attitude which, so soon sfter the end of fighting, she has already 
begun to show in the administration of this conquered people, whose virile spirit of inde- 
pendence has for the first time in history been effectively curbed. 

For patronage, advice, and aid in the completion of my research and in the publication 
of this volume I owe thanks to many persons, more than I could possibly enumerate. Pro- 
feesor Hooton first suggested this work, obtained funds for me, advised me constantly while 
in the field, taught me how to work up the statistical material, and gave much constructive 
advice i in the preparation of the manuscript. Mrs. Oric Bates oa most generously financed | 

—ts publication. 

Funds for the field trip of 1926-27, and for some of the subsequent analysis, were 
provided by the Bureau of International Research. The head of this body, Professor 
George Grafton Wilson, showed a kindly interest in the work, as did the late Professor 
Archibald Cary Coolidge. 

“In Morocco, the success of this expedition, as well as of that which took ‘asd in the 
summer of 1928, was due almost entirely to the codperation of two persons, my wife and 
Mohammed Limnibhy. Travelling with me wherever I went, through the most difficult of 
conditions, despite poor health, recording without complaint for hours on end, while sitting 
on a dirt floor with a notebook on her knees, ministering to throngs of diseased persons, and 
helping the ethnological inquiry tremendously by observing and inquiring from women, 
my wife performed far more than her share of difficult work. Limnibhy, as interpreter, col- 
lector of ethnological data, anthropometric assistant, blood-letter, bodyguard, and diplomat 
supreme, showed himself to be a brilliant field worker on his own account. During the year 
which he later spent with us in America he was of incalculable assistance in helping put the 
first part of this volume into shape. Without the enthusiasm and unselfish assistance of 
these two persons this volume would have been a slim pamphlet indeed. 

Among the American diplomatic and consular officers in Morocco I am especially grate- 
ful to the Honorable Maxwell Blake, our minister in Tangier, and to Mr. Russell, formerly 
eonsul in Casablanca. Both of these officials exerted themselves most cordially in our behalf, 
and secured our diplomatic standing with the Spanish officials. | | 

A list of the Spanish officers to whom we are indebted for help and hospitality would be 
practically a roster of Spain’s military staff in the Rif. Commandante Toneda of Melilla 
arranged our credentials for the entire Rif, and allowed me to measure in his office and in 
all of the markets of the eastern Rif, thus greatly facilitating the investigation. Colonel 
Paxtot of Tetwan allowed us to proceed to Sheshawen during a very trying period, and the 
officers at Sheshawen graciously entertained and assisted us for a week. In Beni Amart, 
Captain Sanchez Perez was likewise most hospitable and helpful. His ability to win over 
the respect and affection of a tribe which he had just been fighting marked him as a high 
type of colonial administrator. 

Among the French officials, I received friendly advice and assistance from Dr. de 
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Liouville, the head of the Institut Scientifique Cherifien; from the late M. Duclos, head 
of the Bureau des Renseignments; from Colonel Huot, in charge of the region of Taza, and 
from the General de Chambrun, of Fez. Officers at Aknul and Bured, in Gzennaya, gave 
us the hospitality of their posts. | 

Among the many native inhabitants of the country who treated us with especial kind- 
ness might be enumerated the Sheikh Si Moh wild el hajj Bukkeish of Tiddest; the Khalifa 
Absalem of Ikaroen; the Kaid Bu Kaddur of Temsaman, the Kaid Amar n Woshun of 
Beni Said, Ben Tato of Targuist, now a Spanish mokhazni; and the Malim Hamid of 
‘Taghzuth. Mohammed Guesus, a Fezzi resident in Boston, also gave me valuable assistance. 

In the tedious work of statistical compilation which came as an aftermath to these 
trips I was assisted by Mrs. Barbara Wheeler, James Brewster, and various members of 
my family. The maps which appear throughout this volume were drawn by Elmer Rising, 
who also made the plate showing tatooing types. The one photograph used as an illustra- 
tion which was not taken by the expedition, the picture of the Riffian skiing in Plate 1, 
was kindly given me by a Spanish officer at Imasinen of Beni Seddath. 

Professor Glover Allen of the Zodlogy Department spent considerable time directing 
_ my untrained efforts at a zodlogical compilation, and made valuable changes in the proof; 
F. Tracy Hubbard of the Botany Department identified botanical specimens for me. For 
the use of unpublished anthropometric material I am indebted to Professor F. de las Barras 
de Argéon, to Dr. George Williams, to Robert Ehrich, and to Gordon Bowles. Professor 
Laurence Snyder of the North Carolina State College provided me with blood sample tubes 
and analyzed the specimens sent to him. Dr. Joshua Bloch of the New York Public Library, 
W. H. Sawyer of Bates College, and Dr. Curtis L. Sopher of Wakefield suggested useful 
reference material. J.T. Day of the Harvard University Press has been of great assistance 
in the preparation of this manuscript for publication. 
CarLeTon S. Coon 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


TuE territory with which this book is concerned is of small area, despite the fact that it 
contains continental extremes of environment. It extends along the Mediterranean coast 
of Morocco from approximately one degree and twenty-six minutes west longitude to ap- 
proximately one degree and twenty minutes east longitude, possessing about one hundred 
and forty-five miles of Mediterranean coast-line; its most northerly point is at approxi- 
mately thirty-five degrees and twenty-nine minutes north latitude, and its most southerly 
at about thirty-four degrees and nineteen minutes north latitude. The greatest distance 
north and south in a vertical line in this area is approximately fifty-three miles. This terri- 


ry, small as it is, includes three distinct provinces, or regions: the Rif, the Ghomara, ant 
what may be called the Northern Senhaja. 3 
TRIBAL BOUNDARIES | 


Rif. The Rif occupies the eastern_portion of this area and i is greater in size than the 
Senhaja and Ghomara combined. Its westernmost border is the Wed Uringa, which sepa- 
rates it from the Ghomara, and its eastern the Wed Muluya, which separates it from the 
Zenatan tribe of Beni_Znassen and from the Arabs who live to the southeast of that stream. 
Of these Arab tribes, one has already encroached on Riffian territory by locating perma- 
nently west of the river — the Ulad Stut, a nomadic tribe of pede, much mixed with 
Riffian blood. 

There are eighteen more or less distinct tribes in the Rif proper. These are Kebdana, 
Galiya, Beni Said, Beni Bu Yahyi, Metalsa, Beni Ulishk, Tafersit, Beni Tuzin, Temsaman, 
Gzennaya, Beni Urriaghel, Beni Amart, Targuist, Bokoya, Beni Itteft, Beni Bu Frah, 
Mestassa, and Mtiwa.' The location of these tribes can be ascertained by a study of the 
map opposite page 3. It will be seen that the largest tribes geographically are Galiya (which 
includes Mazuza, Beni Shisher, Beni Sidel, Beni Bu Ifrur, and Beni Bu Yafer), Beni 
Urriaghel, Gzennaya, Metalsa, and Beni Bu Yahyi. The largest in point of population is 
Beni Urriaghel, next comes Gzennaya, and Galiya is probably third. The Beni Bu Yahyi 
and Metalsa, although they inhabit a relatively large territory, are not numerous; they are 
nomadic in habit and occupy a sparsely vegetated terrain. 

One might divide the Rif geographically into three parts, eastern, eenival: and western. 
The eastern part would comprise Kebdana, Galiya, Beni Bu Yahyi, Metalsa, Beni Said, 
Beni Ulishk, and Tafersit. The central portion would comprise Temsaman, Beni Tuzin, 
Gzennaya, Beni Urriaghel, Beni Amart, Targuist, and Bokoya. The western part would be 
the maritime tribes, as they might be called — Beni Itteft, Beni Bu Frah, pai and 
Mtiwa. 7 


2 In giving these tribal names I have used the common Arabic equivalents for the Berber originals, Bice to render 
the Berber names as they are actually pronounced would involve a confusing use of phonctic symbols and would, fur- 
thermore, prevent the use of a standard system, since pronunciations of these names vary from tribe to tribe and in 
some cases Within tribes. | 
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Senhaja. To the west and southwest of the Rif, nowhere touching the Mediterranean 
seaboard, is the Northern Senhaja, which may be divided into the Senhaja Sghir, or Little 
Senhaja, and the Arabophone Senhaja, composed of tribes extending to either side of the 
nuclear group. The Little Senhaja contains eleven tribes: Zarket, Beni Gmil, Beni Bu 
" Near, Beni Khennus, Beni Seddath, Beni Hamid, Beni Beshir, Beni Bu Shibet, Beni Berber, 
Taghzuth, and Ktama. To these may be added Beni Mesduy, a tribe of two villages com- 
pressed between Targuist, Beni Urriaghel, Beni Amart, and Zarket. Politically, Beni 
Mesduy is divided between Targuist and Zarket; geographically, it is thrust into the side 
of the Rif; linguistically, it is Senhajan. Since the Beni Mesduy speak the same Senhajan 
dialect as the people of Zarket, and consider themselves to be remotely descended from the 
same ancestors, they are usually classed as Senhajan by the Riffians living near them. 

Although this is not a work on linguistics, some reference to language cannot be avoided. 
The Riffians speak a peculiar dialect of Berber called thamazighth, which seems to be most 
typically represented in the central region, and grades into the Zenatan idiom as one passes 
eastward toward the Muluya. The people of Targuist have lost their Berber speech, 
speaking Arabic domestically, and the same is true to a lesser extent of the Beni Bu Frah, 
many of whom are ignorant of Berber. The peoples of Mestassa and Mtiwa are losing it 


rapidly. 

The dialect spoken in the Senhaja Sghir, although possessing local differences between 
tribes, is distinctly different from any dialect of the Rif, and cannot be understood without 
study by a Riffian. Riffian and Senhajan speakers of Berber are forced to employ Arabic as 
a means of communication. 

The Senhaj ibes whi arabic are divided into two groups, those to the 
east of the tribe of Mtiwa dial Jbil (to be distinguished from the Riffian maritime tribe of 
Mtiwa, called, to avoid confusion, Mtiwa dial Bhar) and those to the west of it. 

The Eastern Arabophone Senhaja contains nineteen units generally considered as 
tribes. These are Marnissa, Beni Krama, Branes, Amshesh, Beni Wenjin, Fenassa, Beni 
Ulid, Zrarka, Bu Adl, Beni Koraa, Ain Mediuna, Bab Wendar, Muziet, Rgheiwa, Aghbalu, 
Khunduktamda, Ulad Brahim, and Beni Bu Slama. Amshesh and Beni Bu Slama are but 
single settlements, occupied by religious devotees, the former located on the border between 
Beni Amart and Marnissa, and the latter between Beni Hamid and Beni Wenjin. Both re- 
tain Berber speech of the Senhajan variety. Zwawa, a small village of the tribe of Fenassa, 
likewise preserves Berber speech. Taunat el Uta, a village politically affliated with the 
non-Senhajan tribe of Mtiwa dial Jbil, is said to be of Senhajan origin, and hence i is included 

with the Eastern Arabophone Senhaja. 
"The Western Arabophone Senhaja, extending from the western border of Ktama to and 
beyond the city of Sheshawen, is perhaps not as purely Senhajan as the Eastern division. 
It includes the tribes of Beni Hamid Sorak, Ghazawa, and el Khmes, and two isolated vil- 
lages separate from the rest — Tazeghudra, in the midst of the non-Senhajan tribe of Beni 
Zerwal, and Taghzuth, in Beni Hassan of the Ghomara. The latter lays claim to being an 
offshoot of the tribe of Taghzuth and preserves Senhajan speech. 

Beni Hozmar, a tribe to the northwest of Sheshawen, is said to be Senhajan, but data are 
difficult to obtain, owing to the fact that the Riffian army in their advance on Tetwan during 
the recent war utterly destroyed the village of these people, and whatever inhabitants sur- 
vived scattered, leaving their home territory uninhabited. 


rs 
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Ghomara. The third great region is the Ghomara, which extends along the Mediter- 
ranean coast from Wed Uringa to Wed Lao, and is separated from the Senhaja by the main 
mountain crest. It is divided into eight tribes, Beni Ziat, Beni Zejel, Beni Selman, Beni 
Bu Zra, Beni Mansur, Beni Grir, Beni Smih, and Beni Rezin. 

Of these Beni Bu Zra retains Berber speech in fairly complete form, and all the others 
employ Berber words mixed with Arabic. This Ghomaran dialect has never been studied, 


but seems to resean bie Sunen more closely than does Senhajan, in that Riffian and Gho- 
maran are mutually comprehensible. 

’ Other Berber Groups. (This work is confined to a consideration of the Riffians, Sen- 
hajans, and Ghomarans because my material covers these groups only) and not because 
they are the only recognizable Berbers of northern Morocco. In the peninsula which cul- 
minates at Tangier and Ceuta lives another group, the Anjera, which although Arab in 
speech is distinctly Berber in appearance, and which is said to be related to the Riffians; 
to the south and west of the Senhaja are other tribes, such as the Beni Zerwal, which are 
certainly not Arab in origin. 

The term Jebala, from the Arabic word for mountain, is generally used to distinguish 
the Ghomara, the Arabophone Senhaja, and the other Berber tribes of the northwest from 
the Riffians and from the Arabs. This term is unfortunately inexact, and hence is not em- 
ployed in this work to designate any specific area. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


The most important topographical feature of this region is the high mountain chain 
which bends southward from Tetwan into the heart of the Senhaja Sghir, and then resumes 
an eastward course through the Rif until it fades down into a series of hills in Metalsa and 
Beni Bu Yahyi to crop up again, thrusting northeastward, in Galiya, and carrying the land 
of that tribe out into the Mediterranean at the Cabo Tres Forcas. Although the crest o 
this range is in most places nearly thirty miles from the Mediterranean coast, the shore lin 
itself is rough and craggy, since the mountains carry much of their height to the very water’ 
edge, where they descend with a sharp drop. The mountains are higher in the west 

the east. Adhrar Tidighin, partly in Beni Khennus and partly in Beni Seddath, is the high- 
est in the range, reaching an altitude of 2,549 meters! in one peak and 2,455 meters * in 
another; it is covered on the north side with a permanent layer of snow. Although Tidighin 
is the highest peak, it does not far surpass its neighbors. Between Taghzuth and Beni Bu 
Near, slightly southeast of Tidighin, is another mountain of great height and majesty, called 
the mountain of Taghzuth, 2,330 meters! high. In the Rif itself the highest points of the 
divide are Kuin, 1,883 meters,' and Tizi Uzli, 2,006 meters,' both in the Gzennaya. The 
Jebel Hamman, in Beni Urriaghel, attains about the same height, 1,948 meters, ! but does 
not fall in the direct line of the watershed. 

The divide itself rans between the Ghomara and the Eastern Arabophone Senhaja; it 
separates Ktama from Mtiwa of the Rif, and Beni Seddath and Beni Khennus from Beni 
Bu Near (although in truth these three tribes might be said toperch on topof it) ;runs through 
Zarket, setting Targuist on one side and Beni Hamid on the other; and cuts through the 
middle of Beni Amart, along the range of Tizi Ifri, and across the top of Gzennaya, along 


a Map issued by the Service Géographique du Maroc, Rabat, March, 1926. Scale, 1: 20,000. 
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Kuin, Akhfiligum, and the pass of Tizi Uzli, thus placing a portion of Gzennaya in the Nekor 
drainage along with Beni Tuzin and Beni Urriaghel. East of Gzennaya the ridge loses its 
great importance, and the country sinks down into a flat, arid plain, occupied by Metalsa 
and Reni Bu Yahyi, while to the north of these tribes it springs up again, pointing north- 
east and separating the drainages of the two Mediterranean-flowing rivers, the Kert and 
the Muluya. 

In the midst of Gzennaya, at Thershliyen and Azru Ukshar, the range ceases to be the 
Atlantic-Mediterranean rainshed, for the ridge passing north and south through Azru and 
Mellal separates the drainages of the Wergha and the Muluya. Gzennaya is thus the apex 
of the crest: in it are found the beginnings of three drainage systems, and there the moun- 
tains reach their greatest height east of the Senhaja Sghir. 

These mountains are said to be of Tertiary origin and to be an extension of the Cordi- 
Hera Betica in Spain.! Marmol describes an active volcano in what must be today Beni Bu 
Shibet or Beni Beshir.? Since his book was written in 1573 and since no tradition survives 
of a volcano anywhere in northern Morocco, it is quite possible that he was mistaken, since 
the tradition of so impressive a natural feature would surely have endured three and a half 
centuries. 

‘The region with which we deal, along with the strip which connects it with the Straits of 
Gibraltar, is said to have been a part of Europe as late as the Miocene ? period, and to have 
been separated from the rest of Morocco by sea. Indeed, the unattractive plain of the Garet, 
occupied now by the Metalsa and the Beni Bu Yahyi, has every aspect of a withered sea- 
bottom, and fossils of ocean molluscs have been found in it. 

The short distance from the ridge to the Mediterranean littoral is traversed by numerous 
small torrential streams, perennial only near the mountain tops, where the coat of forest 
has not yet been wholly hewn off. Another reason for their seasonal dryness is that except 
during the season of storms the farmers living along the upper reaches lead off all the water 
in irrigation ditches, leaving none for the people lower down. 

The Wed Lao forms the western boundary of the Ghomara; next to the east flow the 
Wed Tiguisas and its branch the Wed Tasfit, forming the boundary between Beni Ziat and 
Beni Bu Zra; and between the Tasfit and the Uringa, which form the boundary of the Rif, 
flow two smaller streams, Wed Seba Zawiat and Wed Mthir. 

_ The Wed Uringa, along three fourths of its course, demarcates Mtiwa of the Rif from 
the Ghomara, but in its upper section the boundary shifts to the ridge to the west of its 
drainage. The next important river to the east is the Wed Mestassa, which empties into 
the sea at Mestassa, skirts the western edge of Beni Gmil, and has its source in the lofty 
peaks of Beni Khennus. East of the Mestassa flows the Wed Ferrah, or Frah, through the 
middle of the tribe of Beni Bu Frah, commencing in the mountain north of Targuist. East 
of this stream runs the Wed Bades, originating between Beni Itteft and Targuist, traversing 
the area of the former tribe, and emptying at the ruins of Bades opposite the island of Pefion 
de Velez. Next.comes the Wed Buhen, originating in the Beni Hadifa section of Beni 
Urriaghel and crossing the tribe of Bokoya. 

Emptying into the bay of Alhucemas are the two most important rivers of the central 
Rif, the Ghis and the Nekor, their mouths lying side by side and combining to form a broad 


3 Louis Gentil, Le Maroc Physique, pp. 89-00. | 
8 Caravail Luys del Marmol, Descripcion d’Affrica, bk. iii, chap. 84. 3 Gentil, p. 94. 
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delta. The course of the Ghis slants southwestward from Targuist, while the Nekor flows 
directly northward through sharp canyons from the mountain of Kuin in Gzennaya, to 
separate, farther along, Temsaman and Beni Tuzin from Beni Urriaghel. On the other side 
of the promontory of Temsaman empties the Amkaran, or Wed el Kebir, which commences 
a short distance away in the mountains of Beni Tuzin. Next to the Amkaran lies an unim- 
portant stream called the Tasagin, coming down from the Dhar O Baran in Beni Ulishk. 
Beyond this there are none but the important arteries of the Kert and the Muluya, the 
former of which originates in Gzennaya, the seeming umbilicus of the Rif, and the latter of 
which flows northward from distant Tafilelt, where its head lies near that of the Draa, a 
lengthy watercourse emptying into the Atlantic nearly opposite the Canary Islands. 

Such is the catalogue of rivers, the waters of which are jealously guarded and conserved, 
and which have been the cause of many of the local wars in the Rif. 

The mountains of the Rif are supposed to be fabulously rich in minerals, including coal, 
iron, gold, and petroleum. None of these, however, have been extracted by the present in- 
habitants of the country, and hence they do not concern us here. Suspicion engendered by 
the presence of the minerals does more to hamper travel and research in the Rif than all 
other factors combined. 


VEGETATION 


It is too early in the course of Riffian research to give a complete list of botanical species 
from that country; no systematic botanist, as far as I know, has published any description 
of its flora. It will therefore have to suffice in this volume to present merely a very frag- 
mentary roster of some of the more noticeable wild trees and bushes, such as readily meet 
the eye of the traveler, with local names and tentative identifications, made a observation 
and by analogy mane the rest of North Africa. 


CoNIFERS 


taidha, a tall, straight-growing conifer, with a large globular cone. This tree is much 
prized for house-building material. 

taidha temjda, a similar tree, relatively stunted, with thick, wide branches. The tardha 
is found on the upper slopes of mountains; the faidha temjda grows on the mountain-tops 
and in the passes, where it is exposed to the elements: hence both may belong to the same 
‘species. (Plate I shows examples both.) 

Justinard calls the fazdha a pine.! Hanoteau and Letourneau list for Algeria four species 
of terebinths; Ptstacia terebinthus L., - Atlantica Desf., P. Lentiscus L., and Rhus penta- 
phylla Desf. 

takka, another conifer, with a sail compact cone. The wood of this fee is used In 
making tar. (Perhaps its name is related to the Ntifa word for terebinth.*) Justinard calls 
this a juniper.‘ 

afezaz, the scrub j juniper (not to be confused with afesas). Laoust soatulates that the 
Berber root zz indicates the idea of spines or thorns, and cites other words, in Berber dia- 
lects, which contain this root and mean juniper.® 

2 Commandant Justinard, Afanuel de Berbére Ratosita (Dialecte Rifain), p. 48. 


2 A. Hanoteau and A. Letourneau, La Kabylie, vol. 1, pp. 82-83. | 
* E. Laoust, Mots et Choses Berbtres, p. 487. * Page 131. © Page 523. 
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riarz, & = growing very tall and straight. Its sweet-smelling wood is valued by 


carpenters and cabinet-makers. 
amerzi, another cedar, with very volatile reddish wood. Its pitch and resin are used as 


hance. & similar tree, considered by the Riffians to be the female of the amerzi. . 
The cedars, generally known under the name of thuya, or are vitae, form the char- 
acteristic coniferous vegetation of North Africa.’ 


Orner TREES 


 rbezuth, an evergreen oak, with edible acorns. | 

tashia, another species of oak, with inedible acorns. 

rbejuth n yirif, the so-called pig-oak. Its acorns are eaten by wild boars, but not by men | 
on account of their bitter taste. Justinard lists as oak adren, calling abedjoud the acorn.? 
The latter word is derived from the Arabic el-bellut, the difference in renderings being due, 
aside from different techniques in transcription, to my retention of the r, the berberization 
of the Arabic definite article, in the Riffian dialects. I have always heard it pronounced 
with the r. Hanoteau and Letourneau ? identify five oaks in Algeria: Quercus castaneaefolia 
C. A. Mey., Q. Mirbeckit Dr., Q. Ilex L., Q. Ilex var. Ballota, and Q. Suber L. 

adheman, the hawthorne. This tree is used as a base for grafting pear and apple shoots. 
Hanoteau and Letourneau give Crataegus Oxyacantha (three varieties), Cr. Azarolus, and 
Cr. monogyna for Algeria.‘ Laoust identifies Cr. Oryacantha in Morocco.* 

sasanu, the arbute, or strawberry tree. Its fruit is eaten fresh, and also dried and put 
into bread; the wood is used in house construction. Laoust finds it in other parts of 
Morocco, and gives it the botanical name Arbutus unedo.* 

Jathis, a large tree bearing a small red fruit, which is eaten. The ashes of its wood are 
mixed with water, in which grapes are washed before being set out to dry. These ashes are 
also used as soap in washing cloth. Westermarck ’ calls this the lentisk, Pistacia lentiscus. 

azemmur, the wild olive. Its fruit is not eaten, but its wood is used in making spoons, 
ploughs, and other objects. 

thazemmurth, the female of the azemmur, smaller than the male. The male can be used 
for grafting domestic olives, but the female is never used for this purpose. 

sa’awiz, a large tree with perennial foliage. It bears a seed containing a red liquid. The 
wood of this tree was formerly used for gunstocks. 

thaghieshth n wushun, a species of wild walnut, called jackal-walnut. 

afesas, perhaps a spurge-flax, or broom. It is a bush with a red flower, growing in valley 
bottoms. Laoust gives Daphne Gnidium L. for walezaz.* Hanoteau and Letourneau name 
three species, Daphne oleoides Schreb., D. Gnidium L., and D. Laureola L., for Algeria.° 
This plant has been mistaken by other botanists for an osier, on account of its extensive use 
in basketry.” 

thabgha, a wild blackberry. Justinard affirms this designation.” 


® Justinard, p. 159; Hanoteau and Letourneau, p. 69; el Bekri (tr. Macguckin de Slane), p. 15n. 

8 Page 117. ® Page 119. 4 Pages 48, 89. 5 Page 509. 
© Pages 483-484, 519. ? Edward Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morroco, vol. 11, p. 185. 

© Pages 515-516. ® Page 116. *” Leoust, pp. 515-516. Pago 143. 
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ariyert, the oleander. This plant is important in the manufacture of magical concoctions. 
Laoust ' and Justinard ? support this identification. 

tuzzelt, a bush resembling a high-bush blueberry. It bears a red pod, like a rose-pod, 
which is eaten. Laoust? calls this Frazimus dimorpha. 

aghanim, a reed, used extensively in basket making. Laoust supports this identification.‘ 

tharuguith, a bush with a red flower, much frequented by bees. 

zui, a bush bearing a white flower, with peppery-tasting leaves. The latter are used as 
medicine for stomach-ache. 

r-knuafer, a bush or low tree which produces a bud resembling a clove. The buds 
are put into tea as a spice, and are used as a stomach-ache cure for children. 

azir, a bush the leaves of which are used in the brewing of a tea alleged to be beneficial 
in fever. 

tzarshi, forsythia. Women cut pieces of its stem and tie them in their belts to prevent 
boils. This identification is purely personal and lacks confirmation. 

thakhfa, a wild rose, the pods of which are sometimes eaten in times of famine. Hanoteau 
and Letourneau § give Rosa sempervirens for the Kabyle thaafert. 

Luxurious forests of conifers are said by the inhabitants of the country to have once 
covered most of the region, but today they are confined to the mountains of Beni Bu Nsar, 
Taghzuth, Beni Khennus, Beni Seddath, Ktama, Zarket, and the upland reaches of Mtiwa. 
Patches of this forest remain on Mt. Kuin in Gzennaya, in parts of Beni Amart, at Aswil, 
where the Nekor passes from the Gzennaya into Beni Urriaghel, and on the crests of Beni 
Tuzin. The taidha grows chiefly in the Senhajan tribes, but the ¢huya is found not only 
there but also farther to the east, in Gzennaya and Beni Tuzin. | 

After climbing from the hot barrenness of the eastern Rif, one finds the forests of the 
Senhaja Sghir most beautiful and satisfying. On the mountain between Beni Bu Nsar and 
Taghzuth, it is difficult to realize that one is in Morocco. The whole of this section reminds 
one of temperate forests, such as are found in the northern United States and Canada; 
especially is this true in the long, flat plateau-valley of Beni Seddath, where a lush meadow 
is variegated with frequent clumps of taidha. Even in midsummer this region retains an 
exhilarating chilliness of atmosphere. (See plate 1.) 


CLIMATE 


The slopes of the Mediterranean border of this region are rugged, _ deforested, ~ 
hillsides, with a climate similar to northern Mexico or our own Southwest. Farther to the 
east, in the tribes of Beni Said, Beni Ulishk, Tafersit, and parts of Galiya, the country be- 
comes rolling and its slope relatively gentle, and grain is grown on it without terracing or 
irrigation. Farther south, however, stretches the arid expanse of the Garet, that waterless 
waste whereon the Metalsa and Beni Yahyi shift about from camp to camp. This desert 
stretches into parts of Beni Said and Galiya, and oversteps the boundary of Beni Ulishk and 
Tafersit. Here in the Garet grows a sparse crop of grass, and quantities of that coarse 
grass called halfa, resembling our own marsh or beach grass, from which the nomadic peoples, 
and the Gzennaya and other Riffians as well, make sandals, pack-saddles, ropes, and all sorts 


1 Page 484. : § Page 136. 8 Pages 493, 499. 
4 Page 483. | 5 Page 48. 
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of containers. Water is so scarce in the Garet that the Metalsa and Beni Bu Yahyi are 
accused by the other Riffians of giving their food-vessels to dogs to lick rather than washing 
them. (See plates 2 and 3.) 

In the Garet during summertime the heat rises unmercifully, to such a temperature that , 
it seems difficult to endure; in winter cold winds blow across it, and although the ground 
does not freeze and snow rarely falls, the inhabitants feel considerable discomfort in the 
flimsy shelter of their tents. 

Winter snow falls regularly in Gzennaya, Beni Tuzin, Beni Urriaghel, Beni Amart, 
throughout the Senhaja Sghir, and in parts of the Ghomara, as well as in the Arabophone 
Senhaja. On Christmas day, 1926, several inches of snow fell at Ajdir, on the Bay of Al- 
hucemas. In the valley of Beni Bu Nsar every winter the brook freezes over, and its course 
is obscured by several feet of snow, which smooths off the contours of the terraces; Taghzuth 
is almost as hard hit, and Beni Seddath and Beni Khennus are under snow for over four 
months of the year, while in Zarket the snowfall is so great that a whole column of 
Spanish troops perished in ten-foot drifts in November, 1926. The Spaniards occupying the 
posts in the Senhaja Sghir have organized a ski troop, composed of Riffians who, during the 
last two winters, have become adept in this new method of locomotion. (See plate 1.) 
Both the Riffians and the Senhajans seem perfectly acclimated to the snow, from a physical 
standpoint. They do not seem to mind the cold as much as do Europeans, and frequently 
walk for hours in the snow barefoot. 

The Beni Bu Nsar, Beni Khennus, and Beni Seddath are as accustomed to snow as are 
we in New England, and endure a climate in no wise less rigorous. 


FAUNA 


As far as can be determined, no competent zodlogist has worked in the region discussed 
in this volume. Because of the inaccessibility of the country such a lacuna is not surprising. 
It is therefore with hesitation that one not versed in zodlogical classifications attempts to 
catalogue the animals found there. I have made a list of the mammals commonly known 
to the Riffians, with their Berber and Arabic names and their descriptions. By comparing 
these names with those given by Hanoteau and Letourneau for Kabylia and checking the 
descriptions with Dr. Glover Allen of the Zodlogy Department of Harvard University,' and 
by looking them up in Flower and Lydekker, I have arrived at tentative conclusions as 
to the identities of most of them. My guesses as to species should not be taken as prema- 
ture and groundless identifications, but rather as suggestions intended to stimulate zoulogi- 
cal interest in that area. 


MAMMALIA 


Ungulata 
' tghaidat u wazghar (Arabic ghazal), the gazelle. This animal is found in the flat arid 
regions west of the Muluya, in the tribes of Metalsa, Beni Bu Yahyi, Galiya, Kebdana, 
Beni Said, Beni Ulishk, and Beni Tuzin, and in southeastern Gzennaya. 
Gazella mhorr and G. dorcas are common in Morocco, also G. isabella. 


3 Dr. Allen bas kindly gone over this section in proof, making numerous additions and corrections. 
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uthath, the aoudad. The Arabic word, here rendered in the French spelling, is derived 
from the Berber name and has been taken over into English. The aoudad is a mountain 
sheep of aberrant variety, the Oris tragelaphus' ( =lervia), which formerly was plentiful in the 
Rif but now is either extinct or nearly so. There are said to be individuals of this species sur- 
viving in Jebel Mulay Abd es Slam near Sheshawen. The aoudad, despite its classification, 
resembles superficially a goat rather than a sheep. Its horns, which are long, transversely 
grooved, and bent back, are still used as powder horns and as the ends of the zammar, & 
Riffian musical instrument. 

afunes n jakhara, a species of wild cattle, smaller, more wiry, and more hairy than the 
domestic variety and with shorter horns. This creature survives in Jebel Bu Ma’awia, be- 
tween Metalsa and Beni Bu Yahyi, and was frequently shot for food by the Riffian soldiers 
in the recent war. 


Suidae | _ 
_ trif (Arabic halluf el ghaba), the wild boar, found everywhere in the region. It is the same 
species as the European wild boar, and extends all over North Africa. Species: Sus scrofa.’ 


| Muridae Rotentia 
azharbo (Arabic jarbu’a), the jerboa, found everywhere in the region. J pails jaculus i is 
the Algerian species.* 


aghartha (Arabic far el kheil), some sort of woodmouse (probably Apodemus sylvaticus 
hayt) or wild mouse. Several species are probably included. Hanoteau and Letourneau 
even list one far el kheil as the polecat; they also find three insectivores and six murids 
bearing the same Arabic name.’ The Kabyle word thader’ar’ats, which means both “‘pole- 
cat” and ‘“‘dormouse,”’ in Riffan means “mongoose.” In view of such confusion one could 
hardly suggest a species for aghartha. 

aghartha (Arabic far), the house-mouse. Riffians say that this is the same species as the 
preceding, the difference being entirely one of habitat. The Algerian species is Mus mus- 
culus,‘ the ordinary house-mouse or its ally, Mus cca 


ayarzith (Arabic arneb), the hare. The distribution is cence Lepus kabylicus is the 
species found in northern Algeria.* 
akaniny (Arabic konzya), the rabbit. The distribution is general. Oryctolagus cuniculus 
algirus is the Algerian form.’ 


Hystricides 

arrut (Arabic dhurban), the porcupine, found in Europe and North Africa, with spines 
often reaching a length of over a foot and a half. It inhabits caves throughout the region. 
Species: Hystriz cristata.® 


2 William H. Flower and Richard Lydekker, Afammals Limng and Extinct, p. 356. 
2 [bid,, p. 283; Hanoteau and Letourneau, p. 143. 

8 [bid., p. 144; Flower and Lydekker, p. 480. 

¢ Hanoteau and Letourneau, pp. 143-144. 

5 Flower and Lydekker, p. 475. 

* Hanoteau and Letourneau, p. 145; Flower and Lydekker, pp. 492-494. 

7 Hanoteau and Letourneau, p. 145. 

® Jbid., p. 144; Flower and Lydekker, p. 486. 
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tnsi (Arabic ganfud), the hedgehog, found throughout the region. This animal makes it- 
self useful by killing snakes. It is said that formerly the Riffians ate the hedgehog, but that 
once a woman of the Beni Amart, going out reaping, left her two babies in a brush shelter 
which she had constructed at the edge of the field. When she returned to them she found 
a cobra arching up in front of them, and a little hedgehog spitting at the cobra and keeping 
it at bay. In recognition of this favor the Riffians refrain from killing the hedgehog. This 
tradition may be recent, since the episode is supposed to have happened less than a genera- 
tion ago. The ins: belongs to the genus Erinaceus; the exact species is doubtful since, ac- 
cording to Flower and Lydekker,! there are about twenty different ones. Hanoteau and 
Letourneau ? identify the animal bearing the same name in Algcria as Erinaceus ( =Aethe- 
chinus) algirus. | 


Viveridae ' Carnivora 

thawartha, a large mongoose greater in size than the mush abaran. It kills snakes, i is 
variegated i in color, and has bristly hair and a long tail. It is found throughout the region, 
except in the more arid portions to the east. Hanoteau and Letourneau do not mention 
this animal as existing in Kabylia. Dr. Allen suggests that it may be Herpestes ichneu- 
mon,® which was sacred to the Egyptians. 

sibevb (Arabic zerdi), a small species of mongoose. Hanoteau and Letourneau ‘ identify 
an animal of the same name as Mangusta numidica. Dr. Allen thinks that the sibsib may 
be a Calogale. 

tagtth may be the Genetia africana mentioned by Hanoteau and ora or the 
Genetta vulgaris of Flower and a hae s 


Mustelidae 

nims (Arabic nims), a weasel or polecat, found throughout the region where any forest 
or moisture remains. Hanoteau and Letourneau‘ call the nims of Kabylia a polecat, giving 
it the name Puforis bocamela. Yet the Berber name which they give it, thader’ar’ats, in 
Thamazighth means ‘‘mongoose,”’ being another word for thawartha. Dr. Allen suggests 
that the nims may be Mustela africana.’ 

akazin w aman, or ar w aman (Arabic kelb el ma), the otter, found wherever there are 
streams and irrigation ditches. The animal causes constant annoyance by making holes in 
the ditches and uprooting gardens, as well as by stealing poultry. The animal of the same 

name and description in Kabylia is called by Hanoteau and Letourneau Lutra vulgaris.®" 


Felidae 

bu haru, anciently tzim (Arabic seba, asad), the lion. Lions, which were common in the 
Rif in the seventeenth century * and were killed at intervals up to forty years ago,’ are now 
believed to be extinct or nearly so. It is popularly believed by the natives of Gzennaya 


2 Page 620. | ® Page 144. * Flower and gtekker, pp. 535-536. 
* Page 142. ® Page 528. © Page 143. 


. © Sieur Roland Frejus, Relation of a Voyage into Mauretania, p. 26. 
® Otto C. Artbauer, Riffpiraten und Ihre Heimat, p. 154. 
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that an old lion still lives in the bushes around the tomb of Sidi Mhend, near the village of 
Bured. The lion was pursued into these bushes about forty years ago by a large party of 
beaters, and is said to have been seen about once a year ever since. There is only one species, 
Felis leo. 

aghires (Arabic nimr), called by Hanoteau and Letourneau? the panther or leopard. 
This animal has been extinct in northern Morocco, by popular account, for over a hundred 
years. It is believed that there is no female of the aghires, and that it is reproduced in the 
following mythical manner. A lioness bears seven cubs in her first litter, six in her second, 
five in her third, four in her fourth, three in her fifth, two in her sixth; and in the seventh 
year (for she bears but one litter a year) she produces a single creature, the aghires, which is 
stunted but wiry, and stronger than a true lion; after bearing it the lioness becomes barren. 
‘The fact that such a legend can be believed warrants the assumption that the aghires has 
been extinct for a considerable period. In Kabylia the animal called aghzlas (French trans- 
literation ar’ilas) has been identified by Hanoteau and Letourneau? as Felis pardus. As in 
Morocco, the Arabic name is nimr (gh and r’ are but two ways of transliterating the seven- 
teenth character in the Arabic alphabet, and in Riffian dialects the normal Berber ! be- 
comes an r). 

mush abaran (Arabic att el khala), a type of lynx or wild cat found throughout the Rif, 
Senhaja, and Ghomara, where any forest is left. Hanoteau and Letourneau ? give for the 
mush berran of Algeria the specific name Felis catus, the wild cat. Dr. Allen suggests that 
the Riffian mush abaran may be Lynz caracal. This latter species is found in Algeria but is 
called ursel.? The fact that mush abaran has tufted ears tends to favor Dr: Allen’s suggestion. 


Canidae ~ 

oshun (Arabic dib). The Arabs use this word for all species. 

oshun awithair (Arabic dib). The Riffians recognize two species of dog-like animal, one 
at least of which is the true jackal. The oshun, the larger of the two, is different in appear- 
ance from the oshun awithair, which I have shot. Four of the former, which I saw in one 
evening, about dusk, looked as large as wolves — gray, and with straighter, more erect ears 
than the common jackal. At the time I thought them wolves, but later learned that the 
latter are not found in this part of North Africa. Hanoteau and Letourneau i list but 
one species of jackal in Algeria, Lupulus ( =Canis) aureus. 

ohar (Arabic tha’leb), the fox. The Riffians distinguish but one species, but Hanoteau 
and Letourneau ‘ exe two in Algeria, Vulpes atlanticus and i niloticus. 


Hyaenidae 

sfis aghiul (Arabic dheba’), the striped en found everywhere in the region. It does 
not attack man. The species is Hyaena hyaena.’ - 

ifis (Arabic dheba’). Here again the Arabs use one word for two species. This is the 
spotted lyaena, likewise found throughout the region. Neither Flower and Lydekker nor 
Hanoteau and Letourneau mention its presence in North Africa. The Riffians distin- 
guish it from the ifis aghiul by its spotted markings, and by its habit of attacking man. Its 


3 Flower and Lydekker, p. 504. ® Page 142. 
® Flower and Lydekker, p. 548. * Page 141. 
5 Hanoteau and Letourneau, p. 142; Flower and Lydekker, pp. 541-543. 
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method of attack, as described by the Riffians, is as follows. It stupefies men travelling at 
night with its odor, hypnotizes the victim with its laughter until he falls down laughing, 
and then devours him. Despite the lurid nature of this portrayal, the accurate description 
of the animal’s coat and the mention of its dangerous character imply that its existence is 
real. One of this species was run over and killed by an automobile owned by the Kaid 
Midboh of Gzennaya near Aknoul in March, 1928. Species: Hyaena crocuta, said to range 
south of the Sahara.’ 


| Primates | ‘ 
rhird (Arabic el gird), the Barbary ape. It was formerly distributed throughout the 
region, but is now limited to the mountain of Taghzuth, to Mt. Meggu behind Sheshawen, 
and to the pass of Bab el Hait in the Senhajan tribe of Beni Wenjin. The.species is Macacus 
smuus according to Flower and Lydekker? and to Ghirelli;* Pithecus inuus Geoffroy accord- 
ing to Hanoteau and Letourneau‘ or Macaca sylvanus as currently used. 


rkaramud (Arabic el karamud), a species of Cercopithecus, now extinct, said to have 
existed up until a hundred years ago. It was smaller than rgird and longer-tailed. 


Chiroptera 


thasrith ighathain (Arabic tair el li, the bat. This animal lives chiefly i in caves. Hano- 
teau and Letourneau® give two species for Kabylia, Vespertilio murinus and Rhinolophus 
unthastatus. Bats recorded by Thomas for Western Algeria are as follows: Asellia tridens, 
a leaf-nosed bat; Plecotus christie:, a long-eared bat; Pipistrellus kuhle, a small pipistrelle; 
Myotis oxygnathus, probably the brown bat called v. murinus.® 

This list is not, of course, supposed to be complete. Among mammals unlisted are shrews 
and probably numerous species of wild mice. 


Other Animals 


It would be difficult to compile a list of the birds, and practically impossible, for other 
than a specialist, to enumerate the amphibia and reptiles, while the fishes are not well 
known to the Riffians themselves. 

Mentioning but briefly a few of the birds, one might include a species of grouse or par- 
tridge, commonly hunted, and the wild pigeon. Varieties of hawks and eagles are abundant, 
and there is a strong tradition concerning a giant hawk-like bird, larger than a man and 
now extinct, which swooped down and carried off livestock and children. The last of these 
creatures, called baran, are supposed to have nested on the mountain beneath which took 
place the famous massacre of Spanish troops, at Dhar u Baran and Anual. 

Among the reptiles one encounters species of land tortoise and several varieties of snakes, 
including such general Moroccan forms as the puff-adder, green python, cobra, and asp, 
all of which I have seen. Lizards abound and seem to represent numerous species, about 
one of which a curious legend has arisen. This creature is a small, laterally compressed 


3 Flower and Lydekker, pp. 541-543. * Page 722. 
® Angelo Ghirelli, El Norte de Marruecos, p. 47. ¢ Page 141. 
® Page 143. 


® Thomas, Novstates Zodlgicae, vol. xx, p. 586; for central Western Sahara, ibid., p. 23. 
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reptile, green in color. When annoyed it puffs itself with air and exhales slowly, making 
an unpleasant noise. It is supposed to give birth to snakes, just as the lion is held responsi- 
ble for the parentage of the panther. 

Besides the snakes whose existence is unquestionable, one fabuloils species is frequently 
mentioned. This creature is said to have a blunted tail, upon which it rises; using the tail 
as a lever it hurls itself through the air a great distance in the direction of its victim. The 
Riffians believe this firmly. 

Fish are seldom seen in the smaller streams which empty into the Mediterranean; they 
are too swift, and, along their lower courses, too seasonal. In the Muluya, of course, fish 
are plentiful. What few there are in the mountain streams are eaten more by otters than 
by men, since the Riffians are not fond of fresh-water fish, although they preserve no defi- 
nite tabu against them. 

In the streams which empty into the Wergha on the Atlantic side of the watershed fish 
are more common, and are netted and eaten in Taghzuth and Beni Bu Nsar. Sea fishing, 
which has a special place under “‘ Material Culture,” ! is carried on along practically all the 
coast. 


3 See below, p. 38. 


CHAPTER I 


‘TRADITIONS OF ORIGIN: GHOMARA, SENHAJA, AND RIF 


BeroreE attempting to study the history, culture, and racial composition of a people it is 
frequently worth while to see what the people themselves have to say about these things. 
Native traditions concerning such matters may in places be hopelessly muddled and ob- 
scure, but in other places they may be surprisingly lucid and correct. At any rate, it is worth 
while to give them a trial to see how far they accord with the facts of peor: and of cul- 
tural and racial distribution. 

There are three major. Berber groups in the region which we are studying: the Ghomara . 

Senhaja, and the Rif. | Each of them has a different ators, as to origin, but the stories 
are interrelated. 


GHOMARA 


The Ghomara claim that in the country which they now occupy there formerly lived a 
people resembling Suwasa, or men of the River Sus south of the Atlas. The Ghomarans 
are not positive that these people were Suwasa, but think it likely. At any rate, there came 
seven years of foul wind accompanied by mosquitoes, which killed off all the inhabitants. 
After this the Ghomara, who had wandered up from Segguia el Hamra, or Red Irrigation 
Ditch, a watercourse in what is now Rio de Oro south of the Draa, entered the country and 
settled in it. After they had been there a while the Portuguese came in and commenced to 
rule over them, but the Ghomara rose and expelled their masters. All these things took 
place in heathen times. After this two Riffans wandered in and established the families of 
Harthanen and Aduz, Harthanen’s ancestor being from Beni Bu Frah, and Aduz’s from 
Bokoya. The rest of the name-ancestors came from Segguia el Hamara. Here we have 
definite tradition of an invasion from the south, with a slight infiltration of Riffian ancestors 
afterward. | 


SENHAJA 


In the Senhaja Sghir the legends are equally explicit. The various tribes are supposed 
to have been settled in the following ways and order. First were the Beni Bu Nsar. A 
certain heathen king sent a Christian prisoner in exile to the mountains of Beni Bu Nsar. 
This region was at the time uninhabited, and its forests were filled with wild animals. The 
soldiers of the king took him there with his wife and left them, thinking that they would 
die there. They had progeny and flcurished, felling trees, building villages, and erecting 
terraces. Years later messengers were sent by the king to see whether or not the exiles had 
died and found a large village. 

The ancestor of the Beni Bu Nsar had a brother who was sent or went to the region 
even higher up the mountain crest, and became the ancestor of the Beni Khennus. Of the 
same family are the Beni Seddath, who live in the same place as the Beni Khennus — that is, 
their villages are intermixed, and neither of them has a territory distinct from the other. 
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Next Taghzuth was settled. Originally there had been only Suwasa in Taghzuth, and a 
castle belonging to them is said to remain. A superficial examination of the so-called ruins 
show them to resemble a natural group of stones rather than the work of man. Besides this 
‘‘eastle,” there is a similar site which is said to have belonged to Rum, meaning Rome, or 
Christians in general. At any rate, the Suwasa who inhabited Taghzuth were heathen 
and died off before the ancestors of Taghzuth came in. The ancestors of the families or 
villages came from the following places. 


Ulad Ikhalif ..... Sidi Ikhalif from the Beni Ukil Ulad Abekar .... Segguia el Hamra 
(Arabe near Ujda); his tomb Ulad el Wartith .. Segguia el Hamra 
: is at Aiun. Targamzith ..... Segruia el Hamra. 
el Kelana ........ Beni Bu Yahyi Teririn .......... Segguia el Hamra 
Tezarin ......... e 


The next tribe to be settled was Beni Hamid, whose ancestors were heathen from the 
western tribe of Beni Hamid, lying near Ghazawa. 7 

After this came the ancestor of the Beni Bu Shibet. He was a Christian, related to the 
ancestor of the Beni Bu Nsar, but his descendants have lived in close contact with the Beni 
Hamid and have intermarried and made alliances with them, sothat they are to-day closer 
to the Beni Hamid than to the Beni Bu Nsar. 

Next came the ancestors of the Zarket tribesmen and of the Beni. Gmil, who are sup- — 
. posed to be related. Information as to the point of origin of their ancestors or ancestor 
I was unable to obtain. 

Last of all came the ancestors of Ktama, ftom Segguia el Hamara. Ktama, the last 
place to be settled, is the least desirable territory in all the Senhaja Sghir, and the inhabi- 
tants are looked down upon as yokels by the rest of the Senhajans. 

Here again, as in the case of the Ghomara, three factors appear: the original Suwasa, who 
are said to have disappeared, the ancestors from the Segguia el Hamara, and the infiltration 
of other ancestors. The disappearance of the Suwasa seems to be a convenient excuse for 
the disposal of unvaunted ancestors. If none of them were alive at the time the Ghomaran 
and Senhajan ancestors came, and the countries were both uninhabited, how did they know 
that the people, of whom they presumably found traces, had been Suwasa? Or how did 
_ they know the history of the seven bad years? Ask a Ghomaran or Senhajan greybeard 
these questions and he will look embarassed and change the conversation. The very iook 
suggests his knowledge or suspicion that the natives were absorbed by the newcomers. 

Far more important than the coming of the Senhaja and the Ghomara, in popular tra- 
dition and imagination, was the war between them. This conflict took place in pre-Islamic 
times, according to the descendants of the main participants, or in very early times, accord- 
ing to Riffians who will not admit that Islam has not always existed. 

It seemed that the whole world joined in, every tribe of the Rif belonged to one side or 
the other, and now even inanimate objects are sometimes divided into Senhaja and Gho- 
mara. I was asked in Taghzuth which side the Americans had been allied with. 

The cataclysm is supposed to have originated as follows. The son of the ancestor of the 
Beni Bu Nsar found in his father’s documents a paper establishing his rights to Imasinen, 
a village in the Galiya, which was at the time uninhabited. The Ghomara also claimed 
the land in question, and so the two disputants took their claims before the Great Council. 
(Tradition is hazy concerning the composition of this body.) The Great Council decided 
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that the two rivals should start walking at once, and that he who arrived at Imasinen first 
should own the land. The Senhajan won,and when the Ghomaran arrived he became 
angry, whereupon the war commenced. the way home the two rivals collected allies in 


all the Riffian tribes they passed as follows: 
Senhaja Ghomara 
Masuza of Galiya Beni Shisher of Galiya 
Beni Sidel of Galiya Beni Bu Yafer of Galiya 
Metalsa Beni Bu Ifrur of Galiya 
Gsennaya Beni Bu Yahyi 
Beni Urriaghel Beni Said 
Beni Bu Frah Beni Tuzin 
Mestassa Beni Ulishk 
Tafersit 
Beni Amart 
Bokoya 
Targuist 
° Beni Itteft 
Mtiwa 


The forces of the Ghomara, judging by names alone, should have outweighed those of 
the Senhaja. But Beni Urriaghel and Gzennaya have always far overshadowed the other 
tribes numerically and in military power, so that their presence on the Senhajan side is 
supposed to have turned the scale, especially since they had as allies all the tribes on the 
Wergha here called Arabophone Senhaja. (The Senhaja won, and the Ghomara have re- 
mained huddled on their seacoast ever sincé] To this day bitterness remains between the 
peoples, although the allies of the two have long since been drawn into fresh feuds and new 
alignments. 

One cultural difference between the Senhaja and Ghomara has led to an ex post facto 
explanation for the enmity. It is said that there are two kinds of men: those who when they 
eat together leave a little food in the bottom of the bowl through shame of taking the last 
bit, and likewise keep the baraka ' of the food in the house; and those who gobble it all to 
the last morsel. Furthermore the first kind are hospitable, and the second not. The Black 
Sultan (a common figure in Moroccan folklore) decreed that those who have shame in this 
matter should be called Senhaja and those who have none Ghomara. To this day all the 
Senhaja leave food in the bowl, and the Ghomara leave none; the Senhaja are hospitable 
and the Ghomara cold to strangers. 

In this seemingly simple story of the Senhaja and the Ghomara, recorded as it came 
from the lips of the old men of these peoples, we have an exceedingly lucid account of ha 
penings that occurred at least a thousand years ago and probably considerably earlier. 
Certain factors in the tale have been crystallized and handed down as entities, whether or 
not they are strictly accurate. At any rate, both the Ghomara and the Senhaja invaded 
from the south, the Ghomara first. Each found traces of previous occupants, each 
absorbed a certain amount of Riffian blood, and each sought allies among the Riffians 
when they fought off their old grudges, which 7 may well have brought with them from 


the south. | — 
§ See p. 157. | | | | 
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RIF 


In the Rif we have no such clarity of tradition, a fact which in itself indicates antiquity. | 

e an families claim various types of people as ancestors. Some state that their fore- 
bears were autochthonous heathen; others that their lines were founded by strangers coming 
in from the Senhaja; others that their eponymous ancestors were of Zenatan stock, having 
come in with the Zenatan invasion of the eastern Rif about six hundred years ago; and 
others, mostly located in the eastern tribes, that their ancestors were igharbiyen or western- 
ers, hence foreigners. The following list will make this clearer. 


Tribe | Smaller Group Traditional Ancestry 


Gzennaya Ulad Abd el Mumen, Beni Brothers from the east, through the Beni Bu 
Tadmut, Ikaroen, Ulad Fars Yahyi | 
_Beni Yunes Recent entry from Beni Snus, a Zenatan tribe 
Tarosht Agheir el Hamid, in the Eastern Arabophone 
Senhaja ; 
Tkhuanen Khunduktamda, in the Eastern Arabophone 
Senhaja 
Jebarna : Branes, very recent entry 
Teliwin Beni Abdullah of the Beni Urriaghel 
Telmest, Mukudem Beni Amart 
Imsdurar, Khebaba, Beni Autochthonous heathen. The ancestors of 
Mohammed, Ulad Alu ben Imsdurar were called Irumiyen, implying a 
Aissa profession of Christianity. 
Beni Urriaghel Aith Yusuf u Ali One of the sohaba of Mohammed. This claim 


was not advanced until the accession of 
Abd el Krim to power, and may well be 
false. Formerly the Aith Yusuf u Ali were 
reckoned the descendants of heathen. 
Imrabten Sidi Hamid el Kroni, an Arab saint, probably 
| ‘living at Nekor during the dynasty of Saleh 
Aith Ali, Aith Abdullah, Beni Bu Autochthonous heathen 


Benj Amart Buhut, Agheir n Vandu Vandu, a local heathen 
| Beni Msita Senhaja 
In Amar u Said _ Said, a recently arrived saint 
Tbuyibughen Buyibugh, a famous heathen of old, who had 


many children. The Ibuyibughen are said 
to have formerly worn cowhide clothing in 
ignorance of cloth. Even to-day they are 
considered heathen and said to possess 


magical powers. 
Tazaroth, Ijaonen, Ashth er Autochthonous heathen 
. Hasein 

Beni Tuzin Asht Medjur, Thazimin, Thezera Zenata 


n Jakhatha, Ifaani, Taghzuth n 
, Tassa, Bu Hfora, el Azib of 


‘Mei 

Meidhar, Asht Reiri, Zawia Sidi Igharbiyen 
Bu Jiddain, Taurirt n Wushun, 
Ijaonen 

Asht Taaban, Ibutuyen, Ibarthan, Heathen 
Asht Aziman, Teizera Imziren 
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Temsaman Ait Daud Zenata from Beni Tuzin 
Tisi Asza Igharbiyen 
Sidi Bu Daud, Bu Thinar, Heathen 
Amzauru, Truguth, Sidi Shaib 
u Ftah 
Oshannen This group, as well as the family of the same 
* ame in Beni Said,‘ is descended from the 
Ulad Alu Fars of the Gzennays. 
Beni Ulishk Beni Tyeb Zenata 
Sidi Misaud Igharbiyen 
Anual, Dhar u Baran Heathen 
Tafersit Tafersit town Zenata | 
Beni Said Data lacking, except for family of Oshannen 
Galiya Tisidelt, Beni Bu Ifrur, Beni Bu Autochthonous heathen 
Yafer 
Ait Shisher, Mazuza, Iferkhanen Christians 
Kebdana Entire tribe First heathen, then Christian 
Targuist Entire tribe Formerly there were heathen in Targuist who 


, died out and were replaced by despised 
3 7 | ironworkers coming from outside to found 
_ @ Malimin, and by the Ikhemrijen shorfa 

families. 


and their f, 
Bokoya | Sidi Mersh, Athus, ices Heathen 
: Tafensa 
Beni Itteft, Beni BuFrah, - Data incomplete, most families said to be 
Beni Hadifa, Mestassa : heathen 
Mtiwa of the Rif Both heathen and Arab 


From this compilation, incomplete as it is, one may see that Senhajan influence pene- 
trated the tribes of Gzennaya and Beni Amart, to the extent of giving certain families in 
these tribes eponymous ancestors; and that the Zenatan infusion was mostly confined to 
the nomadic tribes, Beni Tuzin, Beni Ulishk, Tafersit, and to border groups of Temsaman 
and Gzennaya. The tribes both to east and west of those just mentioned were left compara- 
tively free of Zenatan influence so far as ancestors were concerned. Other foreigners, the 
tgharbiyen, followed the same path as the Zenata, but extended more to the east as well. 
The tribes in which the majority of ancestral name-givers were autochthonous seem to be 
concentrated in the central and coastal Rif: Gzennaya, Beni Amart, the western maritime 
tribes, Bokoya, Beni Urriaghel, Temsaman, Galiya, and Kebdana. Beni Said, a tribe from 
which we have little information, may in this respect form a link connecting Temsaman 
with Galiya. The tribes of Beni Bu Yahyi, Metalsa, Beni Tuzin, Beni Ulishk, and Tafersit 
are considered by the Riffians themselves to be of recent origin and are consequently called 
tkharajien, a thamazighth word of Arabic origin meaning ‘‘false promisers”’ or ‘‘ newcomers.’ 

Regarding those heathen reputed to have been the ancestors of most of the central 
Rifhians and of some of those to the east, there are few traditions obtainable directly as 
such, although an intensive study of Riffian folklore would without doubt shed a great deal 
of light on this problem. 

There is supposed to have been a people living in Wed Iherrushen of Gzennaya named 
Imdiwen, who made use of bronze tools, some of the remains of which have been picked up - 
recently by the inhabitants of that valley and thrown away as worthless. The Imdiwen are 
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said to have fought among themselves until few were left; then there came hunger, and later 
plague, so that what few weak ones were left from the ravages of warfare succumbed utterly 
to the natural forces which beset them. There is said to have been a heathen king named 
Azzi, whose fortress was perched on the pass of the Noisy Mountain (Taurirt n Dghujidh) who 
stretched a rope between two sharp crags on either side of the Nekor, saying that whoever 
would marry his daughter must first pass over this rope from crag to crag. Many tried and 
fell down hundreds of feet on the rocks to die, until one day a Jew climbed the easier of the 
- mountains with a load of withes, and wove himself a basket around the rope, got in, and 
drew himself across. Azzi gave his daughter to the Jew. On another occasion Azzi ordered 
all the people in Tiddest to bring him bowls of kuskus, stating that if any bowl were cold 
by the time it reached the top of the mountain its bearer would have his head cut off. The 
people of Tiddest took counsel and finally decided to cover their bowls with vegetable 
marrow, which retains the heat a long while, and doing this they all brought their kuskus 
to Azzi piping hot. The king, thrusting his hand into the first bowl to feel it, burnt his 
hand 


Tradition does not state which came first, the bronze-age Imdiwen or the ordinary an- 
cestral heathen — but at any rate the bronze-age tradition confines the presence of the 
' former to a definite limited area, while the heathen ancestors were found everywhere else in 
the Rif. Of the ancestral heathen one is told most emphatically that they were autochthon- 
ous, despite the fact that some of them are reputed to have adopted Christianity. 

Summary. Traditions from this area, then, show several things clearly: that there 
welt originally in the territory a native pagan group which became the ancestors of the 
Riffians, especially of those now occupying the central tri - that s at subsequently two inva- 


oe ee ee 


sions came from the southwest, first the Ghomara and then the Senhaja; that these Ghomara 


ie 


and Senhaja displaced whatever people had originally been in their territories, and subse- 
quently received a slight infusion of Riffian blood; that the Senhaja and Ghomara fought a 


er te ee ae ee 


great war together, in which each of the Riffien tribes allied itself with one side or_the other; 
that the § Senhaja ¥ won this war; that long afterwards Zenatan peoples from the southeast 


ee nn eee ee 


filtered in, giving rise to a mixed ed or alien p opulation in in the tribes of Beni Bu Yahyi, Metalsa, 


ee gees a 














ieee pe 


eni Tuzin, Tafersit, and Beni Ulishk; and that in these same areas and also reaching far- 


ther to the east came an infusion of outsiders, ‘called “weste “westerners,” who further reduced the 


purity of the ancestral stock in the eastern Rif. ~~ 
The significance of these traditions will be manifest when the facts of history, cultural 


distribution, and racial distribution are dealt with. 


CHAPTER III 


RECORDED HISTORY OF THE RIF 


Tue isolation and impregnability of the Rif, due to the ruggedness inherent in both its . 
landscape and its people, while advantageous to the anthropologist in preserving to this 
day ancient racial strains and cultural complexes, impede and almost totally prevent the 
work of the historian. The history of the Rif, so far as we can glean it, is a succession of in- 
vasions for the most part thwarted, of streams of conquest and colonization which have 
often rushed by but seldom through. 


PRE-ISLAMIC HISTORY — 


The earliest reference in written history which may possibly concern the Rif is an in- 
scription in an Eighteenth Dynasty tomb’ referring to an invasion of Egypt in that period 
by a group of Libyans called the Mashausha. These people, a part of or affiliated with the 
Rebu, had conquered the Tehennu, the only Libyans with whom the Egyptians had previ- 
ously been familiar,? and had enlisted the Tehennu under their command to invade Egypt. 
The Mashausha were said to have been westerners, and blonds. This reference may have 
some distant connection with the name of the Mazuza, a part of the present tribe of Galiya, 
but it is equally possible that there was at that time more than one group bearing the name 
of Maszuza. | 

Later on Herodotus * mentions the Maxyes as occupying the territory to the west of 
Lake Moeris and being different culturally from the nomadic Libyans to the east. The 
name may have some connection with that which the Riffians give themselves today, 
Imazighen, but this would not designate them alone, since other Berber groups use the 
same term. | 

_ The Phoenicians are believed to have first established their trading posts along the North 

African coast as early as the twelfth century before Christ,‘ and are thought to have traded 
very early through the Pillars of Hercules and along the Atlantic coast of Morocco, founding 
colonies as they went. Hanno the Carthaginian, several centuries after the first Phoenician 
contacts along this coast,‘ led an expedition of colonists to the coast extending from the 
region of Mogador down to and beyond the Draa,’ and continued to some point south of the 
Senegal,* almost to the equator. : 


3 Oric Bates, The Eastern Libyans, pp. 211 agg. 

® Gaston Maspero, The Struggle of Nations, p. 431. 

® Vol. rv, p. 180. 

¢ 8. Geell, Histoire Ancienne de P Afrique du Nord, vol. 1, p. 366. 

8 Jbid., pp. 415, 507. 

© It is impossible to date this exactly. See Gesell, pp. 510-519. 

¥ [bid., p. 483; Vivien de St. Martin, Le Nord de l'Afrique dans l’Antiquité, p. 367; Raymond Roget (ed.), Le 
Maroc chez les Auteurs Anciens, p. 18; R. Bosworth Smith, Carthage and the Carthaginians, pp. 40-41; Budgett Meakin, 
The Moorish Empire, p. 4. Gscll thinks that Garicon Teichos, the first of the five colonies, was located at Mogador. 
Others differ, Meakin stating that it is impossible to locate them. 

® Geell, p. 507; Meakin, p. 544. 
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The Classical geographers name several of the harbors and landmarks along the Riffian 
coast; but only one, Russaddir, the modern Melilla, appears to have been a city.' This 
Chenier ? believed to have been founded by the Carthaginians. A few years ago Spanish 
engineers building a road outside the city uncovered several ancient graves, containing, in 
conjunction with badly decomposed skeletons, several pieces of wheel-made pottery, and gold 
and silver ornaments. Among the latter were two gold earrings of fine workmanship, realisti- 
cally shaped in the form of doves. Phoenician writing on the pots gave the clue to the iden- 
tity of these remains.® 

At Ajdir there is.a ruin, in the shape of a quadrangle, on the beach directly opposite the 
_ island of Alhucemas. This site, unexcavated and filled with sand, consists, on the surface, 

of several ancient rubble walls enclosing a square. In the walls are to be found potsherds, 
made on the wheel and well baked, totally different from the hand-made poorly fired modern 
product. With these potsherds there are also pieces of green-glazed tiling. (See plate 4.) 

This ruin is called the ‘“‘Jema’a el Mujahidin,” or Mosque of the Holy Warriors. It is 
locally supposed to have been built by the first Mohammedan missionaries in the Rif. 
Whoever built it apparently used as wall-metal the remains of an earlier settlement with a 

ighly developed ceramic culture. ( An investigation of this site and an archaeological survey 
of the whole Riffian littoral would be an interesting enterprise. / 

This stretch of coast was the least-known portion, in ancient times, of the whole Moroc- 
can seaboard, if we may judge by the relative rarity of sites mentioned in the literature of 
that time. The same means of comparison indicates that it was the region least affected 
by Punic culture. | 

Hamilcar, when he invaded Spain in 237 B.c., took his army to Europe by sea, skirting 
the coast to the Pillars of Hercules, and then sailing across.‘ This may well have been the 
usual means of travel between Carthage and Spain employed by a maritime people. Move- 
ments of troops which may have occurred by land would probably have followed the Trik 
es-Sultan, the usual east-west artery through what are now Ujda, Guercif, Taza, and Fez— 
the normal and topographically easiest route. 

The Carthaginians drew their soldiery from all over North Africa and from parts of 
Europe as well.® It is not unlikely that some of the young men of what is now the Rif, find- 
ing themselves out of the hills on some errand, enlisted, just as many enlisted in the French 
forces during the World War, without compulsion. Soldiers coming home from Cartha- 
- ginian wars may have brought with them new ideas, manners, and styles of living. More. 
_ probably, however, they felt it expedient to drop new habits at the portals of their land. I 
_ have watched returned soldiers come home to the Rif; usually they shed, on the way, any 
new elements of dress with which they started, — garters, shoes, stockings, kerchiefs; fezzes, 
go one after the other, — and when the adventurer arrives at the place of his ancestors he is 
attired in practically the same costume which he wore upon leaving. He converses ve 
seldom about his experiences, and tries to smother himself back again into the old ways. 

_ This, at least, is the modern technique of the returning soldier in the central and more 
archaic regions of the Rif. He feels that he would not be tolerated if he suggested any 
—— and if he told tales of things the others did not understand he would be branded a 
_ 4§ Itinerary of Antoninus (Roget, p. 40); Ptolemy (Roget, p. 36); Meakin, p. 557. 
. $L.8. de Chenier, Recherches Historiques sur les Maures, p. 32. 


. §% These objects are at present deposited in the City Hall at Melilla. 
© 8mith, p. 157. ' § Jbid., p. 39; see also his reference to Plutarch’s Timoleon, p. 20. 


t 
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» boaster and liar Such is the conservatism of the Rif, the mental inertia which makes a man 
! look with distrust and intolerance upon any action or device not known to and accepted by 


_- his grandfather. [f the same conservatism held true in Classical times, the distant presence 


/ 


of Carthage,-arid fater of Roman cities, cannot have affected the Riffian tribes as profoundly 
as it did other Berber peoples better known in antiquity. 

After the fall of Carthage, the Romans concerned themselves with the subjugation of 
North Africa, and after the Jugurthan war took Tangier.! During this period they laid 
claim to all the territory between the Atlantic and the Red Sea,? without much real author- 
ity over the outlying parts of their dominions. Along the Moroccan coast they are said to 
have had no authority more than eight leagues from the coast,? which is probably an exag- 
geration; it is doubtful whether they had any except at strategic points such as Ceuta. 

The lands wherewith we are concerned came under the designation of Mauretania 
Tingitania, and east of the Muluya the country was called Mauretania Caesarea.‘ The 
part of Tingitania which was actually settled and administered by the Romans consisted of 
a right triangle, with Volubulis, near the modern Zerhun, as its right angle. (See plate 4.) 
Ceuta and Salé formed the two acute angles.® 

This province was considered administratively a part of Spain,‘ and was generally 
reached by sea or through Spain. The portion of Caesarea lying between the rivers Muluya 
and Tafna was believed to be a trackless desert inhabited by wild beasts,* and the Roman 
road going westward from Carthage ended at the city of Caesarea, where the traveler still 
desirous of proceeding westward was forced to put to sea, and could find no road nearer 
than Ceuta, the point of debarkation.® 

This negative evidence, although it strongly indicates the relative inaccessibility of the 
Rif in Roman times, does not mean, of course, that no Roman ever set foot in it, but merely 
that not enough of them did so to win fame in Classical literature. As will be seen later, the 
Christian elements in Riffian religion, especially in the region of the Senhaja Sghir, tend to 
indicate some sort of contact with the Romans, although there is no record of any bishoprics 
having been established in any part of the territory in question. The episcopal lists later on 
in the time of the Vandals show only one bishop in Morocco, at the city of Opinon, on the 
distant Lixus.’ 

It is interesting that perhaps the only positive reference to the Riffians in this period 
shows them not only unsubjugated by Rome, but actually, in the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
attacking the Romans and carrying the war into Spain.® 

In a.p. 429, what little claim the Romans had to the western Mauretania disappeared 
forever with the incoming of the Vandals.* Boniface, the governor of Roman Africa, in- 
vited them to share his domain and help him with his personal wars. The army, which 


3 Chenier, p 

8 William 8. Davis An Oulline History of the Roman Empire, p. 77; Procopius, De Bello Vandalico, bk. iii, chap. 
1, 1. 12-13. 

® Louis Marcus, L’Histoire des Wandales, p. 143. Wherever possible I have examined Marcus’s sources, since he 
used Victor Cartensis, an eighteenth-century forgery. I have not used those statements of Marcus which are based on 
Vietor Cartensis, except where other sources are quoted, 

* Chenier, p. 112. 5 Meakin, p. 13; de Saint Martin, p. 346. 

© Marcus, p. 293 (from Itinerary of Antoninus); see Roget, p. 39. 

% Marcus, p. 292 (from Optatus, Hist. Donatist., edition Dupin, Introduction, p. lxxxix). 

® Meakin, p. 13 (from Spartian, Hadrian, xxii, p. 194). 

® For date, see Meakin, p. 17. %® Procopius, bk. iii, chap. 3, 1. 25. 
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numbered between fifty and eighty thousand,! was commanded by Genseric, bastard son of 
the king Godigisclus.? 

The route which this army took is not clearly known. Procopius says that “ the 
Vandals crossed the strait at Gadira (Cadiz]* and came into Libya,’ ‘ adding no details 
concerning the route. Evidence has been offered to prove that Genseric transferred his 
army by sea as far as the site of the modern Algiers.® 

Whether or not they traversed Morocco, one year after their departure from Cadiz * the 
Vandals were besieging Hippone,’ the modern Bone,‘ far to the east of the Rif, and thence 
marched on Carthage, which they captured in 439.° 

By 457 those Vandals who had not left Spain with Genseric had probably joined his 
forces." Marjorien, representing Roman authority in Spain, marched in pursuit of them, 
but with little success." 

The Vandals themselves lived almost exclusively in the territory neighboring Carthage, 
and both the Vandals and the Romans considered Tingitania a barren area, suitable only to 
serve as a natural barrier of defence."? In 460 Genseric sent men back to burn and devastate 
the two Mauretanias, poisoning the wells and springs, so as to prevens further attack from 
Spain by land.” 

- Soon after the arrival of the Vandals in Africa, the native rulers took back the territory 
previously belonging to them west of the Tafna,™ and it was only on such destructive expe- 
ditions as the two above named that the Vandals came near them at all. 

One of the few ways in which the Vandals may have influenced the Riffians was by their 
periodic habit of exiling the Tunisian Catholics. During periods of special bitterness church 
officials were sent to live among the Moors, a punishment which was then considered 
the severest imaginable.“ Tingitafia is not mentioned among the destinations of these un- 
fortunates. If any did go to northern Morocco, however, their advent may have given rise 
to the tradition-origins of the Beni Bu Nsar and other tribes of the Senhaja Sghir, whose 
phylonymic forebears may on the other hand have wandered in independently or have been 
sent by the Romans. 

‘After the surrender of Gelimer, the last Vandal king, to the Byzantine forces, ** he and 
_ most of the Vandals with him were removed from Africa." Some, including the royal 

family, were taken to the capital to adorn a triumph,” while most of the men were forced 
into the eastern army of the Empire. Four hundred of the latter escaped and returned to 
Africa." In 540 Solomon sent to Byzantium what few Vandals, including their women, 
remained in Africa.” 


1 Ibid. (ed. Dewing), vol. 11, p. 189 n. 2 Jbid., bk. iii, chap. 3, 1. 23. 

3 Ibid. (ed. Dewing), vol. 11, p. 5n. 4 Bk. iii, chap. 3, 1. 26 (Dewing’s translation). 
8 B. Kidd, A History of the Church to A.D. 461, vol. 111, p. 344. © For date, see Marcus, p. 145. 

* Procopius, bk. iii, chap. 3, 11. 31-34. ® Ibid. (ed. Dewing), vol. 11, p. 33 n. 

® Marcus, p. 156 (from Prosper, p. 195; Idatius, p. 23). 1° Jbid., p. 137 (a personal deduction). 


ut Jbid. (from Possidius). 

8 Jbid., pp. 293-294 (from Itinerary of Antoninus). 

% Jbid., p. 266 (after Idatius, p. 27; Marius Aventimus, in Chronico apud Duchesne, scriptores histor. francor. 
coaetarici, vol. 1, p. 210; Procopius; and Victor Cartenais). Procopius differs from the others in this, Victor having 
presumably copied Idatius and Marius. 

“4 Jbid., p. 293 (based on Procopius). 

 [bid., p. 181 (from Victor Vitensis, I, 5, as well as Victor Cartensis). 

1 Procopius, bk. iv, chap. 7, 1. 12 ® J[bid., bk. iv, chap. 9. 

8 Jbid., bk. iv, chap. 14, ll. 17-19. %® Jbid., bk. iv, chap. 19, 1. 3. 
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The Siipectatics of the Vandals from North ‘fics may thus be explained historically. 
“There was: probably a minimum of race-mixture between this people and the mountain 
“Berber stock; the Berbers hated the V andals heartily and the Vandals, softened by luxury. 
and excesses out of all moral semblance to their ancestors, looked upon the life of the hardy 
mountain tribes with delicate horror. The emasculated invaders preferred slavery to a life. 
among 8 people the hardships of whose manner of. living they could aut endure;’ Procopius . 
describes a light-skinned fair-haired people. far to the west of the territory with which he» 
was familiar, s people contemporary with the Vandals and. incapable. of Historical deriva- 
‘tion from them? The popular theory of a Vandal nga of Alanvisor, in. North Africa is 
historically unsupportable. : 

During the half century which yemained ‘Betiwean: the ixpulbion’ ot the Vandals from. - 
North Africa and the first. onrush of Arab i invasion, the. Romans. did not. attempt to retake 
the Mauretanias. ‘The Goths had crossed over and taken ‘possession of Ceuta, as well, per-— 
haps, as. of ports along: the Ghomaran const.? As related ina previous chapter, ' the Ghomara : 
retain traditions of « temporary subjuga tion to a people whom they eall Portuguese, and 
point out decrepit castles on promontories of the seacoast a3 evidence of their statements. 
These towers, again, might adventageously be made the object of archaeological research. - 

Don Julian, the lord of Ceuta, who invited the Arabs to invade Spain, was called the. 
ruler of the Ghomara,! which he } may well haye been. The Goths, for whom little has been - 
daimed, may have possessed more. paver slong. the Riffan shore line than. the mach- : 
 -yaunted Vandals ever aspired to. oe 

It is during this little-known p é iad fetyreon, the downfall of the Vandals scat the en- 3 
trance of the Arabs that a Jewish kingdom of the Rif has been postulated by certain Morac-_ 
can Jews anxious to exploit deeds: traditionally attributed. to their ancestors. The claim is 
- that at this time there was a Jewish kingdom in the Rif with a J pcob Pariente as king. ‘This 
Fariente i is said to have warred on the constituted authorities i in Spain® x 

- Michaux-Bellaire, who brought this claim to light and has. thoroughly exposed mice of ; 
its details, feels nevertheless that the period of history specified i in the tradition may have 
been one of strong: Jewish influence in the Rif. Ritualistic action in a modern Riffian re- - 
ligious. ceremony ” and Arematic meprverptatione b in. the sent carniva * ' Seem. to mipport 
Bin ba os RN ea 






FIRST. ARAB INV ASIONS 


A tex ALD. 648 the Arabs ‘ieated North Aftien: a. This event sinter a ‘Gibiinge polnka not ney 
in: religion and i in certain elements of culture but also in the extent of human know ledge, 
since the Ababs lef t far hether records: of historical events than any of, the invaders. W ‘ho: had 


: “Doig, Be, iz, chap. | aaa Neat a ee © Thed,, ‘bk WY, chap: 8,1. 2. 
© Tbn Khaldun, Histoire: is Betis: eek: ly be oe Baek « ak. a Pp. 185. int Chapter 1: : : 

: t ‘AMeskin, P- 26 and B, A referring: to ths Aa wel. a FP: Ede Be vol. be Pi. ae and to En. Natie, val i 
p at. ase oer eay | : . oe 
sl Michsux-Bellaite, Au Propos du Rif, pp. #7. | Te ee SABES 3 
Foy ? Sea below, p. ASIs. <2 Naa S 8 Bea tele 9 seine : 

-. ® Horovitz, Marokko, pp. AT, 43; Ridney STendelseokin, The fink of Afeted, pp: 142-145. Both Horovite ae 
‘Mendelesohn feel thst Jews ney have been in this region aince before the Babylonian captivity. SJouschy alsa (Une 
Vieyage dea Ktudis Juiven on Afrique, Memoirs Inst. Franguiee, Série; Tome 12, pp. 482, 507-08, 550-852, 5355) finds - 
pre-Tulmiudic practices employed by Nurthy Ate titan n dee 5 segier ste Huck shale ascostaen let . Palestine ang Me uecond + 
Brae ecnrreaiensengh rs Yate He pha Ro dena Pee OTR Cate CR Ps 
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RECORDED HISTORY OF THE RIE ae 


preceded then. tn 488, inde Okba,: they resohad the Atlantic, and shortly af terward: rie 
ssc Arabs who came as the first Islamic invadera of 
‘Morocco were men of good family: and of high culture. The Arabic which they spoke was 

of terscy and Koranic learning were high. It was | 
this type of Arab enlture, brought: by: ithe first. wave of invaders (who were not Bedawin) ges 





the invasion of Spain took: place, AD 





of Classical. type, and ‘their. standard 


that became the foundation: of the Big civilizations of Fes, ‘Tetwan,, end. the cities of ; pasayt 


Andalusia? 








on nee es 


eee they found 1 themselves. Thus their | offs fispring were as much Berber as Arsbs and before 
I imagine that the Berber blood dominated, although So: canbe 
ab rab culture was maintained in the cities with little diminition.* 2 ‘Thns their ‘despondanws ees 
: od than thé Bedawin who came after them, but more Arab than they 
ote sense e that Bey were more deeply Sagoo in: Islamic eulture. The effect of thisearly = 












PR GP ore 








7 THE = KINGDOM OF NEKOR 
Such influences came to the Rif large : 





‘attempt to unravel the cultural problems of the: present-day Rif: 


eee tse narrating this history Pean do no better: than ‘paraphrase: the Adena given he el a Bs 
‘Bekri an historian Neb in : the eleventh Henleys since alt een) aecounta are based Sees 


on his. 






| “telen of ihn Manas al Welid fon Abd oi Melek, about ibe year 710 
oie of bi orapps pear Bedkun, situated on the Wed Bakar, ; 





“death Er at: ape ny n eillage on ihe ng pee coast. ee 
Saleh married, among others, a Senhajan woman, and had. by hi her 370.80) oot -Mat ti 
‘maT Abd es-Samed, his third son, Was borne by ‘another wife. El Motageni sucr 
Saleh by popular acclaim, and, s fr "e any after his. Beceeusssie was succeeded t by. sas 
“nephew, Said ibn Idris; Se Rae oe SEE ER RO Se Se eee ee eee Pees 
This Said, the grandson ofS aleh,: bei : Ci 
orn. bank of 



















4 : HORNA Fs : 


ae ae Ss Slorais ata ssiesliiaclea th os rather than colonists, they travelled for the nee part. with ay 
Be lout. women, and did not hesitate to. marry into the. families of the: Berbers. among whom © 


took. over Islam, but kept t to their oe 
her Of ving incorporating the new and 
: si rvived i stl todas, a though. in other 


ly through | the agency ole one man sid bis dexsiae as 
ants, and a study of the histary of this family may be found useful when the time comes bid Seer 


pentral region of the Rifin the , 
6. “He made his home at See 





hss zsurrounding ea tel thesé new ae erts, — nn eine 


1k. F, FS ae a cae fase 
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“pearby by Saleh, Was wars to the town, and Rave it promise of commercial prosperity, e 
Int 


or three centuries more. An important siarket, which had been established - anes 


S8-859_Nekor was inva‘ ded by a piratical band of Normans, who sacked and ie tee 






daughters of el Motasem ibn Saleh, who were ransomed and sent home by the Tenet Moy 3 
bammed ibn Abd er-Rabinan, the fifth Omeiyad i sovereign of Spain. econ er 
Baid ibn Idris, in whose reign this misfortune. oceurred, ‘did not: die without. further “i 


eek ‘troubles, ‘The Branes tribe of Berbers, perhaps the same Branes who today consider them- 


selves part of the Senhaja, revolted, electing a certain Segguen : as chief. Segguen wou ov er 


- gther tribes, and the rebels attacked. the city of Nekor itself; but at this juncture Said or-. 


~ effcer whom Saleh had left in charge defended the place vigore PIS. 


ganized a sally and defeated them 80 Badly tat they entered into submission once more | 

| without further trouble, z 
~~. When Said died he was seneded by his son Saleh U ‘ahos no sooner S chaci in power $4 S 
ta fight his brother Idris, who had stirred Gzennaya and Beni Urrioghel into revolt. The~ 
two armies met on Mt. Kuin, i in ‘Grennaya, and Idris: was completely. victorious, except : 
that Saleh eseaped. Idris marched on to Nekor and demanded admittance as king. The 
sly and refused ta let Idris’ 
im until he should bring proof that Saleh was dead. During ‘the night Saleh entered by 
stealth, and in the morning the governor Tet Idris in, saying that he was now sure of Saleh’s ee 
‘death. No. sooner had Idris. entered, however, than he was. seized and locked up in the . 





palace. Saleh was unwilling te put him to death, bat at length aceeded to the entreaties of | 


his ally, Kagem the Lord af Za, and had him killed by: 8 ‘age, since no ane else was willing 
to GRIRG O  Ra ne eee ee re Td ; 

-Saleh’s ext difficulty: was with the Meknassa, perhapa the ancestors of the inhabitants | 
of the villages of Meknassa Fokanis, and Meknassa ‘Takhtania, today situated directly . 
south of the. Grennaya, "The Mekoassa having refused to pay taxes, Saleh had let loose in. 
their country an ass bearing a letter in the feed bag on its back. The Meknassa found the - 
letter and read it, discovering it to be full of threats. Fearing Saleh's punishment, they. put. 
the amount of overdue taxes on, the.ase’s back, along with a foad af fine cloth from Mery, And iy 
led the asa back to Saleh, whe forgave them. e 

- When Saleh died his san Said II succeeded to the Kieion | aid to the troubles hth | 
usually. beset its rulers. Hardly: had he taken up office when the slaves of his family, fed by. 
his brother Obeid Allah and: his unele Abu Ali er-Rida, revolted and attacked him in his. - 
palace, With the help of his wives and attendants he drove them out, and later put down — 
the rebellion, killing all the leaders but his brother and: tncle;, tons he aeapreoned, later i: 
sending Obeid Allah to Mekka for life. % 

Among those he killed was his: cousin al Aghleb, orhereupon’ cnether: cousin, a cian 


sane ‘Sedeat-Allah ibn Harun, became angry and in return started a revolt among the Beni — 
Oe Asliten of Temsaman, ‘without Said's knowing of his participation. When Said heard of the — 
revolt, he set out. with Sedeat-Allah to crush it, but Sedeat Allah betrayed him, going over. | 
te the rebels with all his men. Said fled to Nekor and was besieged there. Finally, however, 
‘Said won, and Sedeat-Allah remained in hiding in Temsaman. ‘Said Killed Sedeat-Allah's _ 


. brother and: burned his. houses, i in true Riffian style, and Jatéer ‘pardoned Sedeat-Allah and 
Be let him return to cotirt.: Sedeat-Allah then i entered, the Raman of the Botouia and Beni : 


id roy: th 4 1e town, and after eight days departed, ‘taking with them those of the inhabitants an 
| he had not fled. Among the prisoners were Ama t-er-Rahman and Khanula, two grand- 


= bad been prthodiox i he precepis af the 
> Malekite rite. Through this adherence to orthodoxy they had Ponained | in the oo graces | 
of the Omeiyad khalifes of Spain, one of wham, as hus bee 
—— of Nekor after the disastrous raid by the Normans in the time of the first Said, 
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Urtedi.. From these. peoples he obtained possession: of. the Garet lortieee of KolwéJara, coe 
whence he made raids on the territory of the Marnissa and Zenata. Laterheeame backto 
Nekor and remained as a {faithful retainer of Said: During this time the sister of Said 
married a sherif of lengthy pedigree, who came to live in the sonny and established ‘od | 


‘progeny there. . eee 
‘Up te this time, snd indeed ‘hroaghout he: reign. a their dynssty, yt ‘ 
Mobaroiedans uf the old school, following litera 







graces of Spain, it aroused 





Although their orthodoxy kept the kings of Nekor in the goo 


we against them the ire of the heretical Fatemid khalifas of Kairwan. Obeid Allah esh-Shiai, _ 
‘the khalifa, sent Said a poem in which he threatened to destroy his kingdom if he should 
not submit to Fatemid doctrine and pow er. Said called in an able poet, who wrote a pun 
gent teply which: offended the khalifa so much that he sent. out. Messala ibn Habbus, the = 
_ governor of Tehert, to invade the domain of Nekor and attack Said. ‘In 917 Messala ad-— of 
 paneed on: Nekor and took a his : postion: at a Place called Nesaft, a day's march from ENE 
eae Nekor. ae Bae ae 
Lo Said marched out ‘saatest tins and fought three days without Seiey dhesied. Then ey 
Hamd ibn el Ayesh, a valiant Riffian in bis forces, a native of the tribe of Ituweft, which 
may have been the same as the present. Beni Itteft, ‘attempted to break. through theenemy’s 
iyi failed, ‘and he was taken prisoner. When Messala 





lines and assassinate Messala. ‘Bis pl 
-was about to bill him, he offered to support. ‘Messala in return for his life, and led the 
Fatemid : amy through 4 weak side of Said’s lize, whereupon Said’s troops fled, Said sent 








his family out to the Isle of Albucemas, and with a few of his retainers. fought: until he was. 
‘killed. Nekor was sacked, and the women and children taken prisoners. Said’shead,andthe —_- 
heads of those of his farnily who had been killed, were taken to the Fatemid khalifa’s g Ascent ee 


and exhibited. 


His children ran the other members of his family hic had escaped went: to. Spain, where 
m hman en-Nasr, who: provided eae 
remain. ip Malaga, awaiting an ‘opportunity: to seen 





they were well received by the Om ciyad sovereign Abd er-R 
them with what they Resieuren a and set s u ie 





Dae return home. | eee 
- \" Messala spent. six c months: overnianing the territory of Nekor and then he departed, ci 
Oe: Teaving one of bis officers named Delul i in ebarge. Before long the Fatemid soldiers stationed: © 
Tenens with Delul began to leave, ‘until soon he had but a small group at his: tommand. Said’s three 
ls OS, Idris, el Motasem, and Saleh, beard this and prepared to returo. Each set sail atthe 
Came time in a different boat, with, the agreement that whoever should land first would be ~~ 

ing. Saleh, the youngest. one, Ianded first, on the roadstead of Temsiman and was ac 
3 claimed king. ‘His brothers when they: landed acknow ledged: him without controversy. He 9 
; marehed on Delul, captured him and his men, and crucified them all along the banks of the  ~- 
van ibn Moharmined of Cordova sent: Saleh gifts of jewels, clothing, . SBise 





Nekor. Abd emRak 
and ‘arms, and had the news of the victory announced throughout Spain. 


hi Rae Saleh HL died. after a twenty years’ reign: ‘and was succeeded by. his grandson eo 3 
ae Mowayed, who’ wis: attacked ty A Musa. ibn Abu 1 seas and was care pi In 925-8) eee 





related, ransomed the Princesses ee 
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Later Abu Ayub Ismail, the great-grandson of the first Said through another line, took 
command and rebuilt Nekor, establishing in jt a new ation, and restoring the 
_market-day. In 935 Sandal, the Negro leader of the Fatemid forces, seeking another force 
which under Meisur, another Negro, had been lost, approached Nekor and wrote to Ismail 
demanding his submission. Ismail shut himself up in the castle of Agri and wrote Sandal 
that he was willing to submit. Sandal sent messengers asking Ismail to come to his camp, 
but when he learned that Ismail had put these messengers to death he advanced and occu- 
pied the fortress of Naseft, the place in which Messala had killed Said ibn Saleh. After eight 
days of fighting Sandal took Agri, killing Ismail and most of those with him. 

Sandal set up a Ketaman Berber named Mermazu as governor of Nekor, and departed 
for Fez, which city he had heard that Meisur, whom he had originally set out to find, was 
besieging. 

The inhabitants of Nekor then returned, having chosen a member of the family of Saleh 
as their ruler. He was Musa ibn er-Rumi, who had previously lived among the Beni 
Isliten of Temsaman. Musa ibn er-Rumi took back Nekor, killed Mermazu, and sent his 
head to the emir of Cordova. u 

Two years after the coming of Sandal, Musa ibn er-Rumi was expelled from Nekor by 
another member of the royal family, Abd es-Semia, and went, with his brother and other 
relations, to Spain, where members of the family, survivors from previous expulsions, were 
already living in Pechina. His cousin Jorthem ibn Ahmed at the same time went to Malaga. 
In 947-948 Jorthem was recalled to Nekor as king, and retained his office until 971. The 
rule passed successively to several of his descendants, until in 1019-20 the Azdaja conquered 
them and forced them to reémbark to Malaga. After the Azdaja had left, the descendants 
of Jorthem returned to Nekor, or rather to el \fezemma, its seaport. Later Yala ibn Fotuh 
the Azdaji drove from the country all the members of this family. In the year in which el 
Bekri wrote, a.p. 1067-68, Nekor still belonged to the descendants of Yala ibn Fotuh. 

This is all that we know of the history of the kingdom of Nekor. Ibn Khaldun, writing 
several centuries later, merely copied el Bekri,' and did not state what events occurred there 
after the year in which el Bekri wrote.? 

About six hundred years later a Frenchman, Sieur Roland Frejus, landed at Alhucemas 
and crossed the Rif by way of the River Nekor, Beni Tuzin, Tafersit, and the Garet. He 
afterwards returned to Alhucemas and spent some time there.’ Frejus says that a certain 
Sheikh Amar commanded part of the Boutoya, the rest of which region, as well as Temsa- 
man, was under the suzerainty of Sheikh Arras of ‘‘ Albouzema,” his brother-in-law and 
enemy.* Sheikh Arras lived in “Albouzema,” otherwise known as El Mezemma, the port 
of Nekor, situated on the beach somewhat to the eastward of the present Ajdir.§ On his 
ride into the interior Frejus stopped at Nekor, three leagues from the sea,® but does not say 
whether it was then a flourishing town or a ruin, as it is today. At any rate, El Mezemma 
must have been more important than Nekor, for when the Filali Sultan Mulay er-Rashid 
punished Sheikh Arras, his father-in-law, for not assisting him personally in the siege of Fez, 
he destroyed el Mezemma,’ but no mention is made of his destroying Nekor, which must 
therefore have been already demolished, since no one in history had ever before passed by 
an opportunity to knock it down. 


8 Vol. u, p. 137, n. 4. ® [bid., p. 143. ® Frejus (itinerary abstracted from entire book). 
© Pages 2, 16. 5 Pages 22-23. © Page 22. ? Page 7. 
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This event took place in 1666; therefore the most that we know concerning the final _ 
abandonment of Nekor is that it occurred probably between 1068 apd 1666. 

e extent of the territory included in the kingdom of Nekor and the names of the 
tribes which bounded it are clearly stated in el Bekri. On the east he places the country of the — 
Zuagha, about five days’ journey from Nekor and neighboring the Jerawa of el Hasan ibn 
Abi ’1 Aish. Near by are the Matmata, people of Kebdana, the Marnissa of the White Hill, 
the Ghassasa, who inhabit Mt. Herek, and the Beni Urtedi of Kolwé Jara. On the west the 
territory of Nekor extended to the country of the Beni Merwan, a people who made up part 
of the Ghomara, and touched on another Ghomaran tribe, the Beni Homeid, famous for its 
horses, and also on the Mestassa and the Senhaja. Behind these peoples he placed the 
Aureba and the Band of Ferhun, the Beni Ulid, the Zenata of Taberida, the Beni Irnian, 
and the Beni Merasen of the band of Kasem lord of Za and of the “‘hill called Taurirt.” ? 
The list of these outlying peoples, as well as those on the borders of the kingdom, includes 
many known today. 

The Zuagha are now eariaidered purely Algerian, but may in the days of Nekor have 
reached as far west as the Muluya. The Kebdana, of course, are still in their place; the 
Marnissa are now farther west than their order in the list would indicate; the Ghassasa were 
probably a group of what are now called the Galiya, and the Beni Urtedi, nomadic Berbers, 
in the Garet. Kolwé Jara, their stronghold, is said .to have been one day’s journey beyond 
the River Kert, and a day’s journey likewise from. the Muluya.? Therefore Kolwé Jara can 
be roughly located by finding a place where the two rivers are two days’ march apart, and 
locating the middle of that distance. A line from the Kert to the Muluya, passing through 
the wells of Hassi Wensga, in the Beni Bu Yahyi, constitutes a two days’ march, and Hassi 
Wensga is exactly one day’s march from either river. At Hassi Wensga there are said to be 
the ruins of an ancient fortress. The wells of Hassi Wensga furnish the only water for many 
miles around in the arid waste in which it is located; a castle in that place would have the 
advantage over its besiegers through its control of the water supply. 

El Bekri places the Ghomara to the west of, but not under the sway of, the kingdom of 
Nekor. Mestassa likewise was on the border, and the Senhaja lay to the west of it. Today 
the Senhajan tribe of Beni Gmil touches the tribe of Mestassa, thus presenting an unbroken 
line of Senhaja and Mestassa from the Wergha country to the Mediterranean. If, then, the 
Ghomara bordered on the kingdom of Nekor,’ there must have been a gap between the 
Senhaja and Mestassa; but el Bekri may not have meant it literally, since it is really but a 
short distance from the junction of the Beni Gmil and Mestassa to the Ghomara. 

Of the tribes said to be beyond the border tribes, the Beni Ulid, today forming part of the 
Senhaja of the Wergha, are still to be reckoned with. We know little of the Aureba, a name 
usually associated with Algeria, or of the Band of Ferhun, although in the Werghan tribe 
of Beni Wenjin today is a mountain cave of great size known as the ifri n Ferhun, or cave 
of Ferhun. Neither Beni Irnian nor Beni Merasen are names familiar today, although Za is 
now the name of a village of Beni Zerwal of the Jebala and the “hill called Taurirt” might 
be any hill, since in Berber ¢aurirt means hill. The most important place today called 
Taurirt is the French fortress and wireless station on the road from Guercif to Ujda, and 
this may also be the hill mentioned in Sallust’s J ugurtha. 4 If Kasem, lord of Za, held sway 


1 Date on Frejus’s title-page. © | 3 El Bekri, pp. 180-181. 
® Ibid., p. 97. | « Gordon’s translation, p. 253. 
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all the way, hee Taurirt. ‘heyand the Muluya. to Beni ‘Zerwal, en sain stave ee 8  siobantate coe 
indeed. As a matter of fact, his influence on the court of ‘Nekor: wus great enough: to pers 
--guade the second Saleh to put to death his brother Idris. ‘The Zenata are. listed as corupying Ee 
| the territory to the south of the Garet.! AS 

The tribes which I have so far ipatioeed were a bender inkes of the ‘Beaton ‘f Waker ee 
pay tribes beyond the borders: The tribes which figure most.prominently as subject tothe _ 
kings were Temsaman, Beni Urriaghel, and Ryennaye. Meknasaa, Branes, and Beni Teteft See 
os have likewise heen mentioned as tributary. - its 
EB) Bekri lists'as the harbors dependent: upon Nekor, Muluys, Tek, Cares; Wares a 


meee Dar Auktis, Wed el Bakar, and el Mezemma. Muluya was apparently at the mouth of. that. 


apa hake Mleokial ma waiters, 


 tiver; Herek, bearing the same name-as a motintain before. mentioned, was apparently some- nee 
where along the shoreline of the Galiya; Garet was no doubt at the mouth of the Kert: 
Marsa. ‘d Dar Auktis, according to el Bekri, was near the Mountain of Temsaman; Wed A 
Bakar, now Marsa Sidi Hasein, was ai thé mouth of the river bearing that name; andel 
Mezemma,. the actual port of N ekor, was on the Bay of Albucemas? iris interesting that 
mh this early account the important harbor and ‘gity.of Melilla isnot mentioned, wherefore © 
one must conclude its Islamic settlement to > have been. af later date; ‘Carthaginians and ns 
rae Romans may well have occupied it earlier, g See 255 
_ Three other ports are mentioned, but not’ as 4 telonding ne Nekan These were Bades, = 
ee and Balish, the last-named belonging to the Senhajz.*. Tee. Pere aie aad. sea 
ats Bades a ruin, n nor have the chet pick aula upon the sea. : ace 








| 3 gnations from what} Se 
odas ax, t d Garet section. Beni Tu : 
1 Beni 4 Ulishy } had not yet tae: on Tee ‘pesent sppellations;” ‘Melila had not been 
built, nor were the Galiya known as-such; ‘Beni Said was called Butuia, a tern sometimes: oa 
expanded to include a much larger region. than that of the present Bent Said, and the no- 
 qmeds of the Garet, dominated then by Kolwé Jara, had not adopted their modern names. — 
_ The Benbaja and Ghornara to the west seem to have occupied much the same territory they 
“hold todsy, although: the tribes now. Jumped together as Senhaja. eb ‘Ghiddu, * Werghan 
| Senhaja, or, in this volume, ‘Western Arahophone Beohaa: are not designated as Senhajan hed 
in origin or affiliation, = 3 : Soet iae 
The civilization of. Nekor seems to have been counter art of that of Oniefyad 8 gin 
rather. than of anything in the & OSOTED. The. : rat ing si cereigns Sere earne Ae t 3 (aoe 
Malekite rite and led the prayer. publicly i in the peo of ie city. Koranie learning must _ 
Bave Aig oped and its inflaence on the three nuclear thes of Gzennaya, Beni 
| frriaghel, ‘and Veiusdman strong. ‘Said ibn Saleh built on the banks of the Ghis a mosque =: 
Fivalling that of Alexandria, and today, on the same Site or nearby, stands the sanctuary ¢ of 
Sidi Yussuf,; in which before the Riffian: war: three hundred or more students hee them- — = 
nelyes to the Koran and magical Torey eo =e 
Although the de desceadints as hha karen’ on the: traditions of Cie anestor ti in scigiows = 
ts how ey ner i fitet hts ists: 
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Arab world were few and, except those with Spain, bloody and unsought. We see them 
quarrelling among themselves and facing constant uprisings; we see the facile shiftings of 
loyalties and alliances, the high premium placed upon strategy and trickery, the practice of 
burning the houses of foemen defeated or driven off in a feud. These habits are distinctly 
Riffian in character. 


OTHER EARLY CENTERS 


Nekor, although the chief source of Arab influence on the Rif during this early sail 


was by no means the only such city in the Rif. Bades,! the ruins of which now confront the 
Pefion de Velez, and Melilla? were important in their time, and there were a number of 
smaller towns along the coast. 

Unlike Nekor, Bades antedated the Moslem invasions, having been built, as Marmol 
suggests,? by the Goths. Bades was a city of some seven hundred houses, occupied by fisher- 
men and shipbuilders. The lord of Velez (Bades) kept a navy of thirty galleys, wherewith 
to resist attack and to raid the coast of Spain. He likewise held sway over the mountain 
Berbers behind the town, who came down to defend it in time of need. Marmol cites many 
battles between the men of Bades and the Spaniards, and Spanish raids onthe stronghold 
itself? 

In 1508 Bades fell to the Spaniards, and in 1522 the Turks took it away from them, keep- 
ing it until 1564, when the Spaniards seem to have regained control of it. The Spaniards 
did not occupy the city, which fell into ruins at some subsequent date. During recent times 
the Spanish government has maintained a prison camp and trading post on Pefion de Velez, a 
small stony island just off the site of Bades, and this post has been one of the three prime 
gates of entry for articles of European manufacture into the Rif, the others being the Isle 
of Alhucemas and Melilla. 

The nature of Bades’ population is left somewhat in doubt, although from Marmol’s de- 
scription of it one would judge it to have been Berber, excepting for a mellah containing one 
hundred houses of Jews, which he does not fail to mention.? Even the identity of the Lord 
of Valez is left in doubt. Bades may well have exerted an Arabizing influence on the sur- 
rounding tribes through its extensive trading contacts with the outside world. 

Melilla was the last of the three great centres from which trade influences may have been 
diffused. It is a very old city, having, as we have seen,® probably been built by the Phoe- 
nicians. It was occupied by a family called Beni Urtedi, who although the nominal inhabi- 
tants of the place were not always in command.® In 926-927 Abd er Rahman, the Omeyyad 
ruler of Spain, captured it, and fortified it to serve as a stronghold for his ally Musa ibn 
- Abi ’] Afia.” A century and a half later, however, the original Beni Urtedi seem to have 

come back into control of their own city, for at that time they invited Mohammed ibn Idris, 
a member of the Idrisite family, to come over from Spain and be their ruler, which he did.® 
After many serious battles the Spaniards finally captured Melilla in 1497, and have =r it 


ever since.® 


! El Bekri, p. 151. % Jbid., p. 178. 
2 Chap. 62. * Meakin, p. 111. 


® See below, p. 23. © El Bekri, p. 258. 
t Ibid., pp. 178-179; Leo Africanus, Description de rae vol. 11, p. 311. 
® Meakin, p. 110; Marmol, chap. 92. 
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= ‘their owo. The only logicat place i in the present Rif, northern Senthaja, and Ghomara which. a 


ight have interested them was the plain. of the Garet, and the lands immediately adjacent - 





= =e = to it. “This territory: was: easily reached, since travelers had but to follow downstream from - = 
the headwaters of the’ Maluya, a region to this day oocupied by the Beni Hillai"\ Bodies — 
of them pressed along: the eastern bank of the Muluya, while some of those wha crossed this 


stream were powerful enough to remain, although mixed with Riffian blood. “These were the 
Ulad 'Stut, ‘the: children of the ogress,” whose territory now lies between the trit es of Galiya, 
Beni Su Yahyi, and Kebdans.. The Ababda, today a family of nomads ranging in the nor=" A 









' thera Metalsa and counted aS Metalsa but. penne only Ani many be anotl et r relic. 
ae sporadic Hilsli invasion, See 


These Hillali Arabs, although d doubtless a as : worthy ast their more tsclaitned prndeseascts, 

| were distincth ly less cu tured, Where t they car came into contact. with the Berbers their influence: 
gould be none other than to destroy oF y oF weaken: not only cultural factors of Berber ori 
but also Islamic rites and manners requiring a relatively high religious knowledge and pra 
ee of kor: koranic literacy, both of which the Riffians had to a certain extent :aoanted from 
the dynasty of Saleh ibn ; fansur an nd from other early Arab contacts. oe 
The question of the i invasions and influences. of the Zenata is a much o more e difficult o one SE 
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Set ae extended, however, northward. along | the arm of the Sahara, which teaches. up past — 







 Figuig and Tafilelt slong the Muluya bed, reac hing the sea in the arid expanse of the Garet.* . 
_ How sacle the Zenata, nomads by its Linck, W wandered up the Muluya. into ‘the territory 
, ¢ Rif is difficult to determ ine, ‘Before the invasion of the: Beni Merin — the 
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the Muwsabaddi army in J21 in a great battle on the banks of the Nekor,! 1 contest the 
| reputation of which Temains in oral tradition to thisday. 
Abd el Hakk, the Merinid ruler, ‘married @ Woman of thet U Mt nd Mohalla at Tafersit, ac- : 
is cording to Ibn Khaldan, Sor of the Beni ‘Tuzin, according to: Marmol? This Riffian woman 
became the mother of Yakub ibn Abd el: Hakk, the third Metinid ruler af Fez, who, through : 
his relationship with them, released the Beni Tuzin from all fiecessity of paying taxes or’ 
- - tribute of any kind In. 1666, four centuries later, the evidence of flues inioates,¢ this : 
Sea privilege ‘Was withdrawn, Ben iss 
ce _Avcording to Marmol the Beni Tusin are oat Zenatan origin,® a8 ard 5 this Metalsa, ies : 
a one can recognize under his name of Batalisa,? especially as the bis retained to this day in 
the name which the Gzennaya call them, Zbdarsen. Marmol states definitely that’ the 
-. Batalisa were | relatives of She. Beni Merin and were. sent into the serritory of the Garet by™ 
ar them.* Pe Sede me 
"he names s Beni. Toxin: Metalsa, Beni Said; “Rent Ulishie, ead Tatersit. io fot ‘ger 
until after the invasion of the Beni Merin. The Beni Said are mentioned by Marmol,‘ who 
distinctly states that they: were of the house of Ghomara. Although Marmol mistook . tra- 
*ditional alliance for a blood relationship, his statement indicates that elements in these two | 
tribes were old enough to have participated i in the war of the Senhaja and Ghomara, or ats 
least old enough to have been assigned a part in this conflict by the horror vecu? of tradition. - 
The name Beni Tuzin, in its Berber original, Aaht Usain, means “the children of ne Rally fe 
« thus perhaps implying a mixed origin’ = BS 
The path of the inroads of the Beni Merin. may be leaely beanad ¢ in the fist of tribal an 
cestors: even in the preceding chapter. Although we can thus date a definite Zenatan in- : 
ss of the Rif, we must not deduce from it that Zenatan influences had not been. Sees 
in the region enrlier. ‘El Bekri’s mention of Zenata to the south of the Garet indicates that See 
the Genata were in his time ‘neighbors, if nat invaders. ‘The Beni Merin may be said tohave = ~~ 
pany ensih ence Rif, but not to have dissin hs feos es 
With the coming of the ‘Tents. the fifth and lest oF the great Invasions of or diffusions =< -— 
inte the Rif in history and in clear tradition took place. ‘These five were the traditional ine fc- = 
Wasim of the Ghomars and.of the Seuhuja, the first ‘Atal bi vasion ond the establishment he 
* ee Ieingdom of Nekur, the invasion of the Beni ‘Wilal into Moroera, and the invasion af}. 
Zenata. The th three Berber gsi two. Arab oo cunts  deseribed | have had more ore recognizable Sra 
_ influence upon the present.racjal and culbie ! Ril, Sephajn and Ghomera © © ~~ 
ian have the hypothetical influences of classieal vikSleatibaa. tions and of the Vandals. After 
the fall: at the N. 
























érinid epire the Rif, Senhaja, sod Ghorazra sscuited their modern: ebar- 
| acter, becoming. increasingly jealous of outside interference and less s and d less known. SERS SEs 
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CHAPTER IV 


MATERIAL CULTURE 
| HUNTING 
Hunt1nc is carried on in three ways in the Rif, by means of the rifle, the net, and the trap. i 
In the fall and winter the Riffians, and especially the mountaineers of the Senhaja, spend as 
much of their time as they can spare climbing about the mountain sides in search of game. 

The weapons with which they hunt are confined to rifles of European manufacture and 
Taghzuthi flintlocks. Their chief quarry consists of rabbits, hares, pigeons, partridges, wild 
boar, and, where there are any, the aoudad, wild ox, x, and gazelle. Since before any animal 
may be eaten by Mohammedans it is necessary that its throat be cut ceremonially, — the ,/ 
butcher pronouncing the formula “‘bism illah, ullahu akbar,’”? — the Riffians have devised 
several means of counteracting the consequences of the game’s dying before this has been 
done. The hunter when loading his gun may kiss the lead ball, pronouncing the formula of 
hallala, or the sacrament, over it, and any animal shot by that ball will be clean and edible. 
Another and more convenient method is to have a gunsmith chase the words of the formula 
in silver wire upon the stock or barrel, and thereafter any game shot by that rifle will be 
sacramentally edible. In the case of the wild boar, the hunter does not worry about giving 
it the hallala, since it is forbidden food in any event. 

Nets are set up across a path or entrance to a clearing on the side of a hill, and long 
palisades of brush are erected like wings on either side of the net, slightly wedge-shaped, and 
at an angle of less than 180 degrees to each other. Beaters start at the foot of the hill and 
work up, converging until they reach the ends of the palisade, and thus drive into the net 
whatever small game they may have intercepted. In this way they catch rabbits, hares, 
partridges, foxes, jackals, and other animals. Although aa kill the foxes and jackals, they 
never eat them.! 

Ferrets are used in winter time to unearth rabbits. They are completely tamed and well 
trained. 

Traps are made by local blacksmiths and are based on the same mechanical principle as 
the type with which the reader is familiar. The differences are: (1) The base of the trap is a 
frame, rectangular in shape, instead of a plate. The jaws are hinged into the sides of this. 
(2) Each jaw is bent in two right angles instead of in an arc. (3) The spring, attached to one 
arm of the frame, operates at right angles to the axis of the jaws instead of parallel to it. 
Thus it actually touches but one side of each jaw, instead of both sides, as in modern traps. 
(4) There is no trigger or bait-holder. The traps are set by means of two sticks, one put 
under the end of the frame and over one open jaw, and the other under both sides of the 

frame and over the end of the first stick. The second stick thus is caught in the jaws when 
the trap is sprung. 3 

The trap is buried in the path or in front of the hole of any small animal, the top being 

covered with leaves and dust. The two sticks are so arranged that the slightest motion will | 


j 


1 T have scen tribesmen of the Zaer, near Rabat, eat a jackal. 
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separate them and release the jaws. No bait is used, nor is any attempt made to smoke) or 
otherwise deodorize the trap. 

Wild animals which are shot, netted, or trapped are not flayed by inflation, as is the case 
with domestic animals. (See plate 32.) The skins must be taken off laboriously with a 
knife, otherwise, it is thought, bad luck will befall the hunter and he will never catch any 
more of that species.’ 

When a Riffian has the good fortune to kill a wild ox, he takes particular pains to eat a 
portion of its head, thinking that in this way he will be lucky in hunting these animals in the 
future. | 

In the days when lions were common in the Rif, they were seldom hunted. The Riffians 
regarded the lion as a beast on a plane of importance little below that of man. It is said that 
a lion would never touch a man passing him unless the man made some aggressive motion, 
in which case the lion generally won. People passing lions used to intone formulae entreat- 
ing the “‘father of the heart,” as he was called, not to molest them. It is said that lions be- 
eame rare or extinct not through the device of men, but through the increasing BEAreity 0 of 
wild boar, which formed their principal diet. 


FISHING 


Fishing is carried on all along the coast from the mouth of the Muluya to the western 
borders of the Ghomara. There are two principal methods, seining small fish near shore and 
catching larger fish on hooks in deep water. 

The seine, called tharrasha, is made of hemp and is attached at either end to two long 
ropes. A boat takes the net out, with one rope on shore in the hands of a number of men. 
When the boat has reached the end of the rope, the net is let out in a semicircle, and the 
boat is then rowed back to shore, where the other rope is handed out as far from the first as 
possible. The two groups then pull on the ropes, gradually lessening the distance between 
them as they do so. The boat goes out again and is rowed in behind the net, to be on the 
spot in case of trouble. When the net is finally beached the crowd rushes in and scoops up 
the still leaping fish in baskets; the fish are put in a common pile on the sand, and are then 
divided equally among the families assisting in the catch. (See plates 5 and.6.) 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


, ° The domestic animals kept by the Riffians are the horse, ass, mule, camel, cow, sheep, 
goat, dog, cat, ferret, and pig. Of fowl, the hen is oe only one domesticated. Bees are also 
kept. 

Horses are kept exclusively for riding; they are for the most part of the barb type, a 
strong, heavy, cart-horse breed; Arab horses, of pure or mixed blood, are ridden by the 
nomads of the Garet. Horses are found in greatest numbers in the east, among the Beni Bu 
Yahyi and Metalsa primarily, and to a lesser extent among the Galiya, Kebdana, Beni 
Said, and Beni Ulishk, and in Tafersit. 

In the rest of the Rif, and in the Senhaja and Ghomara, the character of the country is 
such as to preclude the common use of the horse. In the tribes of Gzennaya, Beni Amart, 


* This identical belief is found among the Passamoquoddy Indians of Maine, who feel that such an inflation is an 
insult to the animal. a 
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Beni Urriaghel, Temsaman, Targuist, and Bokoya, and in the western maritime tribes, 
horses are owned only by very wealthy and influential men, who buy them in the lowlands, 
keeping them more for display than for any other purpose. In the Senhaja Sghir and the 
Ghomara horses are very seldom encountered; in fact none were owned in Beni Bu Near, 
Beni Seddath, Beni Khennus, or Ktama at the time of the Spanish conquest. The sedentary 
peoples wha own horses keep them in the courtyards of their houses and take excellent care 
of them; without exception the animals are fat, well fed, and not overworked. 

Donkeys are found throughout the region, more particularly in the lowlands. They are 
of a small hardy breed. During the war the Riffians stole many large Spanish jackasses from _ . 
the military encampments to increase the size of their own animals. In the high mountains 
of the central Rif and Senhaja, even donkeys are none too frequently encountered. They 
are used for transport, riding, threshing, and the operation of olive-grinders. They also are 
kept in the courtyards of the houses at night and are fed on barley and straw. 

Mules are more common than either horses or donkeys. For the most part, the breeding 
of horses, donkeys, and mules is carried on in the lowlands, where the animals are bought by 
the mountain people. Mules are more highly prized than either of their parental stocks, 
since they can carry a much heavier load than donkeys and can navigate the steep trails 
and passes of the mountains better than horses. They are also used for threshing and for 


the operation of olive-grinders. 


Camels are owned only by the Metalsa and Beni Bu Yahyi. Of the usual dromedary - 


_ type, they are used wholly for the transport of goods and are only exceptionally ridden. 

Sheep are kept principally by the nomadic tribes, and to a lesser extent by the lowland 
tribes of the eastern Rif. They are found only in the southern part of Gzennaya and are 
seldom raised in the northern section of that tribe. They are likewise absent from the south- 
ern Beni Urriaghel area and are rare in the mountains of the western Beni Tuzin. In Beni 
Amart and Targuist, on account of the flat plateau-like nature of the territory, sheep are 
fairly numerous. Throughout the Senhaja Sghir and Ghomara they are practically unknown, 
and of the Eastern Arabophone Senhaja tribes only as on the southwestern extremity 
own them in any quantity. 

Goats, on the other hand, have an opposite distribution. Although they are known and 
kept everywhere, their numbers increase with the altitude. On the lowlands the sheep are 
more numerous. In tribes on higher levels, such as Temsaman, the numbers are about even, 
and in the mountain nucleus at the headwaters of the Nekor and in the Senhaja Sghir the 
goats hold undisputed sway, for they are better able to withstand cold and to climb about 
mountain crags. The breeding of sheep, on the other hand, where feasible, is more lucrative 
than that of goats. This distribution does not, however, indicate the priority of goats over 
sheep i in the Rif (even though this may well be the case), since the environmental factor is, 
in this particular instance, the governing one. | 

Sheep and goats are pastured by small boys, usually the sons of the owners, who amuse — 
themselves by shooting with flintlock guns at pigeons, grouse, and small quadrupeds. 
Sheepfolds consisting of rough stone enclosures are used at night in stormy weather, and in 
winter the flocks are usually kept in the courtyard when the weather forbids their presence 
outside. @he purchasing or raising of sheep or goats among the sedentary tribes depends 
largely upon the presence of sons of proper age to tend them, and the animals are usually 
sold when the sons have grown too old. In Beni Bu Yahyi and Metalsa this restriction does 


0 _ 
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not hold, since sheep-herding is done by grown men, especially old men whose age of useful- 

ness in other pursuits has passed. 

Dogs. Three breeds of dog are found in the Rif. The most common is the ordinary small 

‘yellow cur, with lop ears like a jackal and a bristly mane, which serves as a sentry during 

the night, is seldom fed, and keeps up a terrific racket, yipping at all hours. These dogs, 
which frequently breed with jackals and can with difficulty be distinguished from them, are 
half wild, back away snarling and yelping when approached, and are usually ignorant of 
human affection. When kept, however, by people kindly disposed to them, as is sometimes 
though rarely the case, they develop into quite tractable and intelligent pets and com- 
panions. 

The second variety is a large shepherd dog, resembling a Scotch shepherd, with broad 
head and shaggy coat. Such dogs are treated with greater respect and are fed regularly. 
They go out with the boys tending the sheep, and show great intelligence in assisting them. 
The boys tending the sheep throw stones at them with plaited halfa slings, while the 
dogs snap at the heels of the more distant members of the flock; and between the efforts of 
the slingers and those of their dogs, the sheep seldom stray. Despite the care of the boys, 
both sheep and goats sometimes fall prey to the larger variety of oshun.’ 

The third type of dog, the aristocrat of canine society in Morocco, is the sloughz, the 
well-known North African greyhound, a smooth-haired variety, covering every possible 

* range of color. The sloughi, kept exclusively for hunting, is confined in the Rif to the tribes 

of Beni Tuzin, Metalsa, and Beni Bu Yahyi. It is likewise kept by the Beni Znassen, a 

purely Zenatan tribe outside the sissies by the Riffians a Zenatan introduction. 

| Cats are rare and serve as house pets, as elsewhere. 

‘\f. Ferrets are kept in cages in the houses and are used in hunting.’ 

; Cattle occupy the first place among Riffian domestic animals. They belong to a short, . 
shaggy-haired, stocky breed, generally red ig color and long-horned. Although small, they 
are very hardy and well adapted to mountain life. They are kept by every family. No 
house which contains a woman lacks a cow, from the highest mountains to the desert of the 
Garet. While the weather is favorable, they are pastured in fields or on the less rugged 
mountain slopes and tended by women or girls; during the winter, and while the storms of 
October and November are raging, they are kept in the house. To conduct them to pasture 
is often a difficult feat, on account of the narrowness and steepness of the paths; often four 
or more women, pulling on ropes, horns, and tail, are required to guide a cow over a danger- 
ous place. Despite this care, many fall and break their legs or necks. 

\ Cows are kept in the house during the night, in the same room in which the family 
cooks, eats, and sleeps. The cow is given the lower fourth of the chamber, which is sunk 
below the level of the habitation floor. She is fed on straw, grass, and the stalks of maize. 
During the late winter, before the green shoots have appeared on the mountain sides, women 
often spend all their time in a search for weeds and grass to feed the family cow. 

Bulls are owned in every village and are put to stud for hire. The mating of cattle is, 

\ curiously enough, the task of women. The owner of the bull and the owner of the cow each 

sends his wife to conduct his animal to a secluded place previously agreed upon, and the 

husbands take care not to approach the spot. For any man to witness the matigg of cattle 
would be a shameful experience, although women may look upon it with impunity. 


3 See Introduction, p. 13. ® See below, p. 37. 
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| Cattle are used for meat, milk, hides, and traction. Bulls are kept for sacrificial pur- 
poses, since several forms of ritual require the sacrifice of a bull. They are never castrated, 
the same being true of horses and all other domestic animals. 

Swine. The problem of the domestication of swine opens up the most difficult aspect of le 
Riffian culture with which one has to deal. Riffians have kept and probably still do » keep 
swine, but they are extraordinarily secretive about it. For some strange reason, they areas) 
ashamed to discuss the matter with a Christian as with an Arab. The practice i is as wrapped 
in secrecy as the witches’ sabbat of the Middle Ages. Families which keep swine never bring 
them to market, never admit that they keep them, and take them out of the house before 
guests arrive. 

Swine were formerly raised in most of the nuclear mountain area of the Rif — in Gzen- 
naya, Beni Urriaghel, Beni Amart, and the Senhaja Sghir. A generation ago the people of 
Therrushen and Ikhuanen of northern Gzennaya discontinued the practice, as the result of 
a pilgrimage to Mekka performed by one of their prominent men. Within o last six years 
swine have been kept at Inhanahan, in Gzennaya. 

Whether swine are still owned anywhere in the Rif or Senhaja I cannot say, but I suspect 
that they are. They are not the descendants of any long-domesticated breed, but are bred 
from individuals caught in traps on the mountains; seldom does a litter have a domestic 
history of more than two or three generations. When all have been killed off, more are 
caught and bred. Thus swine domestication is, or was, either in an incipient stage or in the 
last stage of decadence. The animals are kept in the house, but are confined in a separate 
room, the door of which is closed at night. In the daytime they are taken out on the moun- 
tain slopes to feed on acorns and roots. When they are slaughtered, no hallala is performed. 

Hens, happily, are kept openly, and present no such difficulties to the investigator as do 
swine. Their presence is manifest throughout the house and the courtyard, and especially 
on and about the refuse pile, which is located at some distance. They are the exclusive 
property of the women, who sell them and their eggs independently of their husbands; they - 
keep the money thus earned, but husbands have the right to demand a hen or two on the 
occasion of a guest’s arrival. Widows who live alone often support themselves entirely by 
keeping hens, since persons charitably inclined buy them from widows by preference. 

Bees provide an important article of local diet. The Riffians are expert in the art of car- 
ing for bees, building hives of basketry, wood, and cork. Sometimes hollow logs are used, 
and the scooped-out bases of yucca plants. The hives are usually kept in caves or in cran- 
nies in the cliffs above the villages. In the spring the bee farmer transports his swarm to 
new hives and removes what honey is left from the winter, since he does not take it out in 

‘the fall. Honey is separated from the wax and is kept in jars. Apiculture is most com- 
monly practised in Gzennaya. In many ee of the Senhaja Sghir bees are not kept on 
account of the cold. 

Individual owners of bees do not as a rule care for their own hives, but put them in 
charge of a bee expert, who takes a previously agreed portion of the honey as his payment. 
There is generally but one such bee farmer in the village, although most of the families own 


at least one hive apiece. 
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LAND TRANSPORT 

Land transport in the Rif, Senhaja, and Ghomara is confined to the bearing of burdens 
by man and by domestic animals. Wheels and all types of vehicles are unknown. Human 
transport consists usually of the carrying of loads on the back. (See plate 7.) The negroid 
method of carrying on the head is not employed, hor is the tump-line used. Women carrying 
water from the spring or brook to the house use a two-handled jug, with a rope leading from 
each handle over the shoulders and held or tied in front. The same method is used for carry- 
_ing bulky burdens such as loads of brush or of charcoal. Men generally carry things ir in | their 
hands, or put them in the hoods of their garments. 

Animal transport is confined to donkeys, mules, and camels. (See plate 8.) Horses do 

. not carry burdens. For donkeys and mules, a special pack-saddle called the hallas is used. 
- This is a large heavy object made of cloth and stuffed with straw, covering, in most cases, 
the entire back of the animal. The top is flat, and the edges of the upper surface are often 
“paised. The hallas is held on by a rope or basketry strap passing under the animal’s neck 
and by another under its tail. There is no girth; gravity, size, and the two straps are 
enough to keep it on when paniers are not used. 

The paniers, called shwari, are of twilled basketry, a double container with a handle on 
_ each side and connected by a strip of basketry wide enough to cover the top of the pack- 
saddle so that the two containers will hang at the sides. The paniers are filled with what- 

_ ever objects are to be transported, generally simply thrown in. Soft objects, such as blankets 
or sacks of grain, are set on top of the flat portion, and long ones, such as tools with handles, 

_ are lashed to the sides. A water jug of porous earthenware is often thrust into one of the 

_ paniers in such a position that it can be easily extracted. After the load has been placed, a 
cord is run between the handles of the shwari, drawn tight over the top, and carried under 
the animal’s belly as a girth. 

Camels have no packsaddles. A long, flapping type of shwari is sometimes used, without 
girth. This falls off whenever the camel becomes excited and breaks into a run. A more 

efficient method of packing these animals is by tying packages on either side of the hump, 

: as can be seen in the illustrations in plate 8. 

5 Horses, mules, and donkeys are ridden, horses either bareback or with an Arab saddle, 
, Imported from the Arab cities of Morocco. These saddles are expensive and difficult to 
obtain, hence bareback riding is the usual type. Riffians make notably poor riders, except 
for the tribesmen of Beni Bu Yahyi and Metalsa, who are accustomed to that means of 
locomotion. The bridle is generally imported and of Arab manufacture. 

Mules and donkeys are ridden with the hallas, either bare or with the addition of a 
shwar: and its load. Bridles are never used with donkeys and seldom with mules, a simple 
-hackamore acting as substitute. Mule prides, when used, are imported from Fez or other 
_Arab centres. 

Camels are almost never ridden by the Metalsa and Beni Bu Yahyi. They are used for 

% transport and for milk, and attempts at riding them are sporadic and experimental. | 
_ In general, riding is an exceptional method of travelling, and the Riffian in most cases 
journeys on foot. Because of the ruggedness of the country, he can often make better time 
that way than if he were to ride. The Riffian can walk for long periods over the roughest 
ground without showing signs of fatigue, often bursting into trots for several miles at a time 
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and making almost vertical short cuts to save time and distance.! He generally runs when 
going down hill. He carries no extra clothing while travelling, nor any blankets, simply a 
small supply of concentrated food in his scrip and what arms and ammunition he can afford, 
as well as a cane with a spiked tip, generally of European manufacture, on which to steady 
his rifle while firing. Now that rifles are no longer carried, the cane persists as a walking 
stick. 

NAVIGATION 


The Riffians and Ghomarans, although both are essentially land peoples, take advantage - 
of their proximity to the sea by constructing vessels and making short voyages in them. 
The Ghomarans take to the sea more frequently than do the Riffians. 

The Riffians and Ghomarans construct two kinds of boat, the thagharaboth, or skiff, 
(see plates 5 and 6) and the thagharaboth n a or sailboat. The sailless skiff seems to be 
commonest and is the indigenous type. are supposed to have been taken over from the 
Arabs, although the geographical position of this coast must certainly have exposed it to 
contact with sail-using peoples in antiquity. 

The skiff is a long narrow craft, usually about twenty feet in length, with bow and stern 
slightly curving upward. It is not decked over. The sides are equipped with double thole 
pins, zzhizh, into which are fitted pine or cedar oars, long sweeps, imkathafen. It is steered 
by a primitive steering-oar, demam, held against a peg on the right stern. 

This type of boat is made of cedar or pine, all hand-adzed, and caulked with tar, thickly 
smeared all over the hull so as to make the entire boat black in color. Pegs are used along 
the keel and gunwales; in order to strengthen the hull the planks are tied together with 
ropes through holes drilled near their edges and well plugged with hemp and tar. 

The design on the boats is a simple right-angled zigzag in red paint, running horizontally 
near the bow. There is no trace of an eye motif on the bow, unless this be one. 

Skiffs are used everywhere along the coast, but sailboats are employed less commonly 
and only at the better harbors. There is a single mast, called sari; the sail, er krua’, has no 

' boom, but is attached to the mast by a long diagonal spar in felucca rig. 

rn Skiffs are used in fishing with a net, and sailboats for fishing in the deep sea with hooks. 
'* The sailboats are likewise used for what slight coastal trade exists, and for carrying eggs 
and other products to Tangier and Gibraltar. 

Shipbuilding was carried on, until the recent war, at the ports of Mtiwa and Ghomara, 
where cedar and pine were available near the shore. Since the war this shipbuilding has 
ceased, and the sailors buy second-hand European boats to replace those which they lose or 
discard. There are still plenty of native-built boats along the coast, but another ten years 
will probably see the last of them. 


of ' AGRICULTURE AND THE GATHERING OF WILD PLANTS 
A 


griculture is the most important trait of Riffian life and culture. It is the basis of 
existence, and is worthy of intensive study, especially by economic botanists. The anthro- 
pologist untrained in economic botany can at best merely record the external and economic 
. factors, while the botanist may trace the origins and successions of the plants used and cul- 
tivated. | a 
3 The winner of the most recent Olympic Marathon was a Riffian, el Wafi, of the Beni Urriaghel. 


q 
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Riffian acquisition of vegetable food may be divided into four processes, some of which 
may be developmental stages, and all of which are in contemporaneous use. 

1. The gathering of edible wild plants. 

2. The care of fruit and nut-bearing trees and of vineyar 

3. The care of gardens. _ aa : 

4. The cultivation of grains and leguminous plants. 


The following subjects also pertain to agriculture and vegetable food-getting. 

1. Acalendric cycle of agricultural events. 

2. Tools and machinery. | 

3. Communism in agriculture. | 

Collecting and Gathering. There are certain wild products growing on mountains, in 
valleys, in springs, and on refuse heaps, which are of food value and are collected and 
eaten, either from choice or as emergency rations in time of famine, although no attempt is 
made to cultivate them. So far as can be determined, they are as follows. 

azemmur,' the wild olive. 


erbejuth,' the oak. Both acorns and the tree upon which they grow are called by the 
same name. 


adheman,' the hawthorne. The haws, called zaaror, are gathered and eaten. 

larnej,? a wild lemon tree, probably escaped from cultivation. 

tuth,? the mulberry, at present wild. It was probably introduced earlier and then 
abandoned. . 

habb ul muluk,? the wild cherry, with probably the same history as the mulberry. Both 
trees are now cultivated by the Senhaja. 

sasanu,' the arbute, or strawberry-tree. Its fruit is eaten fresh, also dried and put into 
bread. : 

thabgha,' wild blackberries. — 

tuzzelt,! a bush the pod of which is eaten. 

thakhfar,' a wild rose, the pod of which is eaten. 

askum, wild asparagus. 

matisha, the wild tomato, found in old refuse heaps. Its cultivation has been abandoned. 

thebisesth,? a plant growing in the mountains, eaten as a green. 

yanush, watercress, or a very similar plant. | 

thezhiuma, another water plant, growing in springs. 

thafa ikshuth, a wild plant resembling celery. | 

thighigheshth,‘ a wild plant the roots of which are boiled and used for washing wool. Its 
leaves are cut up, boiled, and eaten. 

benaaman, a wild poppy. Women eat its leaves, and children its buds. | 

tmzwar, a plant resembling shamrock or clover. Its leaves, slightly sour in taste, are 
eaten. 

suasrin, mushrooms. 

8 See Introduction, p. 8. 


* The wild lemon, cherry, and mulberry were not mentioned in the Introduction because they are not indigenous. 
8 This is perhaps related to the root given by Laoust (p. 508) for mallow. Tibidas, in the Zemmour dialect, is the 


‘ Laoust (p. 39) suggests that this may be Sapanaria cacaria. 
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The gathering of wild vegetable products is traditionally considered to antedate agri- 
culture. Tales are told of the times when the Riffians subsisted on these products and game 
alone. In Ktama, where agriculture is difficult, the gathering of wild plants, especially 
tuzzelf, forms an important occupation. At the end of winter, when the dried fruit is gone and 
when the larders are low, many Riffian families would die of hunger if their womenfolk 
did not go out on the mountain slopes and up the watercourses looking for these natural , 
foods. 

The green plants, such as watercress and asparagus, are subject to a dietary sex tabu. 
Woman only may eat them. The reason given for this distinction is that they procue: 
blood, fat, and soft flesh, desirable in women but not in men. 

Mulberries and cherries were probably introduced by the Arabs and later abandoned. 
Mulberries are not considered good food and are seldom eaten except through necessity. 
Tomatoes were probably introduced from Spain and then given up. 

Cultivation of Fruit and Nut Trees and of Vineyards. ziton (male), misala (female), the 
, domestic olixe-tree. The male tree produces large olives low in oil content, which are pre- 
served in lemon juice and eaten as a relish. The fruit of the female tree is pressed into oil. 
As a rule all the male trees in an olive yard are cut down with the exception of one, which 
is left to fertilize the female trees. The olives are called by the names of the trees which 
bear them. 

arman, the pomegran ree. The Riffians recognize sex differences in pomegranates, 
considering that the fruit with a thick skin and large, hard seeds in the granules is produced 
by the male tree, whereas the better fruit is produced by females. As a rule, the male trees 
are all cut down but one, which is left for fertilizing the others. Sometimes male trees are 
left, so that the fruit may be sold in markets frequented by people unacquainted with the 
difference. The fruit and tree bear the same name. 

er ghas, the fig tree. There are four varieties of fig trees, asezri, aghudani, awar n aksi, and 
abaran. Thi fruit borne by the aseiri is round, with longitudinal purple and green lines; 
that of the aghudani is long, pear-shaped, and purple; that of the awar n aksi is round and 
light green. There are two varieties of abaran, one of which is round and green and the 
other long with black or purple lines. The three first varieties bear twice a year, in June 
and in September. The June figs, called er bashor, are eaten but not dried, except for use as 
medicine, since they contain but little sugar. The September figs, called thezath, are dried. 
The abaran varieties bear only in September. The Riffians say that the abaran types are 
the only indigenous strains, and that the aseirz and awar n akst came originally from the 
Arabs, whereas the aghudani is derived from the Negroes. 

shukwar, a wild fig. Planted, it is said, by birds that have eaten cultivated figs, this 
fruit is useless for eating, but is employed for magical purposes. Each year the women and 
children go out and gather the wild figs when ripe, tie them together in pairs with grass, and 
hang them on the branches of the domesticated fig trees. There are said to be insects in the 
wild figs which come out and touch the buds of the domestic figs. It is thought that if these 
wild figs were not so hung and if the insects from them did not touch the buds, the culti- 
vated figs would not bear.! 

1 Westermarck (p. 190) states that the Riffians hang male figs in female trees, in order to fertilize their fruit. A 


small insect, Blastophaga grossorum, bores in and out of the figs, fertilizing them. rence refers to Elfving’s De. 
pee Kulturvdzterna (Helsingforsa, 1895), p. 74. , 
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shin, the orange tree. Riffian oranges are of the common North African variety. 
Tangerines are not grown in the Rif. It is said that the fruit of the male orange tree is elon- 
gated, while that of the female tree is round. Orange shoots are grafted to wild lemon 
trees without distinction of sex. 
kimon, the cultivated Icmon tree, as distinguished from the wild variety. 
tifah, the apple tree. Riffian apples are small and stunted, and not very palatable. 
They are not commonly grown except in the highest mountain tribes. The apple shoots are 
frequently grafted onto hawthornes. A sex distinction is made between the apples: the 
male ones are said to be large and white, and the females red. a 
firas, the pear tree. It is said that the male pear is white, wale the female is reddish. 
Grafting onto hawthorne is common. 
thaghteshth, the walnut tree. Walnuts are called nue n thaghieshth. The Riffians distin- 
guish male from female walnut trees as follows: The male tree bears a hard-shelled nut with 
little meat; the female’s nut is thinner shelled and meatier. Usually the males are cut down 
to make room for others. No grafting is attempted with walnuts. 
gus, the almond tree. The nuts from this tree are called nue, the same word which is 
applied to walnuts. It is said that the male almond bears a nut with a single meat, while 
the meat of the female is double. Almonds, like walnuts, are not grafted. 
er mishmesh, 8 species of plum tree. The sex of plums is distinguished by breaking the 
stoné and tasting the meat inside. If it is bitter the tree bearing it is supposed to be male. 
a Piums, like apples and pears, are grafted to the hawthorne. 
‘ er barkok, the apricot tree. Males are said to have thick skins, and females thin ones. 
Males are preferred for export, and females for drying. : 
er khok, the peach tree. The Riffians do not distinguish sex in the peaches, and do not 
_ _ attempt to graft them. 
The Riffian prizes his fruit and nut trees highly, perhaps even more than his grain and 
vegetables, since on the dried fruit of these trees and upon raisins his family is often forced 
to subsist for months at a time during the winter. He digs around and manures the roots of 
the trees every spring, and leads irrigation ditches to their trunks. He keeps them carefully 
: pruned and trimmed, and diligently removes insect parasites from leaves and branches. 
~~ Not only does the Riffian take great pains. to distinguish between the sexes of the trees, 
‘but he also imposes a sex tabu upon the eating of the fruit of two of them, walnuts and 
almonds. Walnuts may be eaten only by women, and almonds only by men. The reason 
for this is symbolically sexual, since walnuts, on account of their wrinkled appearance, are 
supposed to produce a drying and shrinking, whereas almonds are supposed to produce 
fluidity, and potency in men. Both walnuts and almonds consequently play a prominent 
part in the wedding diet. 
Vineyards. Grapes are as important to the Riffians as fruits and nuts. Those grown in 
‘the Rif are a large reddish-purple variety, resembling Malaga grapes in form and in taste. 
They are grown on vines set out on high mountain slopes too steep and too barren for the 
cultivation of anything else. The vines are kept trimmed, and in spring the soil about their 
Poots is loosened. It is seldom possible to irrigate them, although fertilizer is brought labori- 
ously uphill when possible. 
_, Among the Beni Bu Nsar, Beni Seddath, and Beni Khennus, nd in Taghzuth, another 
variety of grapes is grown, smaller and bluish-purple in color. These grapes are hardier 
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than the Riffian variety. They are grown on trellises outside of and trailing onto the houses, 
and along the village paths. Since they are trained to climb up trellises, they are not cut 
back like the Riffian grapes, but are allowed to grow as long as they will, for purposes of 
shade. 

Cactus. The one species of cactus found in the Rif, the prickly pear variety, is called 
by its Arabic name, karamus en Nsara, or the Christian fig. It is found along the seacoast, 
in the eastern tribes up to Beni Tuzin and Gzennaya, and in the southern part of Gzennaya. 
It is absent in northern Gzennaya, in southern Beni Urriaghel, in Beni Amart, and in the 
Senhaja Sghir. Where it is grown it serves as a convenient fence about the house, and as a 
supply of mediocre food in time of famine. Women and young girls pick its fruit, remove 
the needles, and sell it in market at a low price. 

Garden Plants and Care of Gardens. baiata, the potato. This vegetable is obviously 
of American origin, although it has been grown for’a long time in the Senhaja and central 
Rif and has become an integral part of the local culture. It is divided into two varieties: 
the reddish type, the more frequent, and the white type, found chiefly in Beni Amart. The 
white is considered the older. | Potatoes are grown only where there is irrigation, and then 


usually in terra 

er khizzu, the carrot. This vegetable, considered to be of Arab introduction, i is not 
favored and is rarely grown. 

er bser, the onion. This is planted in the following manner: in March onions are cut in 
two or more pieces lengthwise and planted; these pieces are allowed to grow big and go to 
seed, and the seeds are collected and sown in a starting-bed in August; the next aad the 
stalks are cut off and the plants are separated and transplanted. 

jith, the white turnip. 

er firfir, the pepper. Peppers are specially treated, being fertilized with goat manure 
when they begin to flower. 

jubshth, a species of small bean. 


tbauen ibershanen, black beans. 
thakhseshth, a type of Texetable marrow or squash. 
thakhseshth n yieri, the gourd, raised for bottles only and not eaten. 

Cultivation of Grains and Leguminous Plants. dra thesdat, Suga, is considered by 
the Riffians to be of recent introduction from the Negro country. It is grown only by men 
who have no terraces whereon to grow maize (dra), since it can be grown dry. It is not 
greatly valued and is not commonly grown. 


shinti, rye,’ Ja gn without irigation on the mountain slopes where the land, to step 

for ploughing, may be worked with the hoe. It may be grown on land w does not belong 
“to the farmer, beyond the reaches of ordinary agriculture, and hence is an important source 
of food supply for families owning insufficient arable land. The Riffians prize rye highly, 
considering it rich in food value and a strength producer. Since the Arabs ridicule them for 


eating it, the Riffians seldom discuss the subject with strangers, or produce food made from 


41 Samples of shinti from Gzennaya, now in the Harvard Botanical Museum, have been identified by F. Tracy 
Hubbard of the Harvard Botany Department as rye. Moulieras mentions shinti in his description of the Beni Bu 
Near, calling it “une sorte de blé blanc.” Procopius ascribes the cultivation of a grain called 5\vpa to the mountain 
Berbers of his time. This grain, identified with the Latin arinca, was perhaps rye. Moulieras, Le Afaroc 
Inconnu, vol. 1, p. 55; Procopius, bk. iv, chap. 6, 1. 13; Freund, Latin-English Lexicon; Liddell and Scott’s Greek- 

* English Lexicon, unabridged, 18S2 edition; Vavilov, The Origin of Cultivated Planis, p. 206. 
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for several weeks. At the end of this time the poison is supposed to be washed out, and the 
product is dried and eaten. | 
thinifin, peas, cbauen, broad beans, and er athis, lentils, like shasana, are : grown as grains. 

The Calendric Cycle of Agricultural Events. Agriculture in the Rif and in the Senhaja 
country is conducted on the basis of the old Roman calendar, the names of the months 
surviving in a form very little altered from its original character. I was unable to tran- 
scribe these names exactly since I could find no one who knew them accurately and was 
willing to reveal them. Knowledge of them is confined to the fkih, the preceptor or religious 
head of each group of villages, and to his students. The fzth, while delivering sermons at 
the mosque on Fridays, reveals the agricultural program for the following week and tells the 
farmers just what activities the season merits. To reveal this calendar system and the agri- 
cultural annotations which go with it woud be to relinquish a portion of the awe in which 
the religious leader is held. 

The preceptor likewise knows the Arabic lunar calendar and is the only one able to tell 
when religious feasts of Arab origin are due. The farmers reckon only by the four seasons, 
a solar conception which may well antedate either the Roman or the Arabic system. They 
know, however, about when each activity is due, since they are in the habit of repeating the 
program every year, and could probably get along as well without the learned assistance of 
the fgth as with it. 

¢  Arough outline of the year’s activities follows. 

January. In this month the farmers plough their land. (See plate 9.) When this has 
been finished they sow barley and shasana, and later broad beans and lentils. 

February. If the bean and lentil sowing has not been finished in January, it continues 
over into early February. Sometimes it continues until the end of the month. 

March. About the first of March the farmers hoe the mountain slopes and sow rye and 


peas. : 
April. On the first of April they commence planting the vegetable gardens with po- 
tatoes, beans, carrots, turnips, onions, and peppers. 

' May. This is the month for trees. The farmers dig around the roots, fertilize them with 
manure, and water them. After the trees have been cared for in this way and pruned, the 
soil about the grapevines is loosened and fertilized with manure, without water. At this 
time the grapevines are also pruned. ) 

June. Toward the beginning of June, or sometimes during the last week of May, the 
farmers reap the shasana, lentils, barley, and peas, in the order named. |The barley is cut 
with sickles;jthe others are pulled up by the roots and laid aside for threshing. After this 


has been done the farmers irrigate the terraces in which the shasana, lentils, peas, and barley 


have been growing (see plate 9) and plant them with maize. The plants previously reaped 
are then threshed, first the shasana, which is the most susceptible to insect pests and cannot 
wait, then the lentils and peas, and finally the barley. All this threshing is done with cattle, 
donkeys, or mules, which are forced to trot around a circular threshing floor. (See plates 
10 and 11.) Toward the last of June the rye is cut, and the women thresh it by hitting the 
heads of the sheaves against sticks held in the hand. It is tabu to thresh rye with cattle, 
just as rye is never planted by means of domestic animals or the plough. The whole rye 
complex seems to antedate or at least to be negatively associated with the cattle and plough 


complex. 
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July. In July, forty-five days after having planted the maize, the farmers reap it, fer- 
tilize and water the terraces, and set out the second crop. This second maize is a different 
variety from the first, and grows more rapidly. After it has ripened it is left in the ground 
until December or January, when it is removed in time for the next season’s ploughing. 
Towards the end of July the almonds and walnuts are picked and stored away. 

August. About the first of August, after the second crop of maize has been planted and 
the almonds and walnuts picked, the farmers gather the turnips, potatoes, and small beans, 
planting in their stead more potatoes, more turnips, and black beans. They likewise set the 
onion seed out in beds, and after the shoots arrive cover them with manure and branches to 
keep them warm during the winter. Toward the last of August the late figs are picked, 
split, and set to dry. Figs intended for sale rather than for local consumption are not split, 
but are spitted on sticks of wood. At this time the farmers also pick pomegranates and 
carob beans. 

September. September is the grape season. Whole families repair to the precipitous 
vineyards with baskets to pick, sleeping in.the vineyards at night, and feasting and play- 
ing games. This is the season of festival, and likewise the time when weddings take place. 
At this time, when the families are sleeping in the vineyards, raw garlic is eaten plentifully, 
since this is the only time of year in which people do not live in the house, and it is considered 
shameful to have an odor of garlic about the house. After the grapes have been picked the 
women gather the root called fathis, which they burn. The ashes, mixed with water, are 
used to wash the grapes before these are set out to dry. Grapes washed in this way are said 
to dry more rapidly, not to rot, and to form better raisins. 

October. Toward the end of October the olives are picked and stored away packed in 
salt until the farmers find leisure in which to grind them. Olives can be kept two years in 
storage without detriment. 

November. In November the farmers graft trees, using beeswax in the process just as it 
is used among modern farmers. They tie the waxed joints with cloths, which they leave on 
until the following spring. In October and November the men cut wood and brush for their 
fires, enough to last them through the winter. The women and children help them to bring 
this wood in on their backs. 

December. Toward the end of this month and in early January, those farmers wh 
possess orange trees pick the fruit. Some of it is eaten, but much is sent to Fez to be sold. 
During the winter months, when it is stormy outside and farming is ended, the men sit in 
side the house working with wood, fashioning spoons, hoe-handles, and ploughs, and do 
what repairing is necessary upon their houses. 

This calendar of events keeps the Riffian farmers very busy most of the time, and as a 
rule they are most industrious and energetic workers. 

In the regions where there is no terraced irrigation (left white upon map 2") only one 
crop of maize is grown, and but one crop of vegetables. This is compensated for by the 
relatively greater abundance of arable land in the east and other low-lying districts. The 
mountain people depend to a great extent upon vegetables, especially the leguminous vari- 
eties, and dried fruits and nuts, while the lowlanders go in more extensively for wheat and 
barley. , 

3 See p. 52, 


= 
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Tools and Machinery Employed in Agriculture. ariyzim, en or mattock, is 
the fundamental Riffian agricultural implement. It is made by | lacksmiths and re- 
sembles the hoe used all over North Africa and far into the Negro country. The present 
hoes are hafted in the normal European fashion, but there is some reason to believe that 
they formerly were socketed. The only difference between a hoe and an adze is that the 
adze is smaller, more delicate, and has a steel blade welded into the cutting edge. The dis- 
tribution of the hoe is universal. 
_  @mehar, the sickle, is of ordinary European shape and type, and is made locally by 
smiths. It_is hafted by a tang. The distribution is universal. 

er hathitha, the reaping hook, is a short sturdy knifeblade, hooked around to form a right 
angle about two inches from the end. It is tanged and hafted into a wooden handle. 

asghar, the plough, is typical and almost as widespread as the hoe; this is a composite 
implement, made, except for the iron share, wholly by means of the adze, and by the farm- 
ers themselves rather than by carpenters. Any farmer who shows himself proficient in this 
art may be called upon to make ploughs for his neighbors, but he cannot or does not accept 
money for this, on account of the sacred quality of the plough. The parts comprising this 
implement are as follows: 


zegru, the body of the yoke, a double curved piece of wood which sets across the 
necks of the two oxen drawing the plough. 

thighenayin, the hames, two U-shaped pins, one at either side of the z zegru, passing 
under the necks of the oxen and fastened through holes in the zegru. 

ashbiu, a piece of leather nailed onto the centre of the zegru to hold the hooked end 
of the plough-pole in place and keep it from slipping. 

thazhbat, the wooden peg set in the end of the pole of the plough itself. This peg fits 
over the middle of the yoke and is held in place by the leather ashbiu. 

athemun, the long pole of the plough at its rear end set into the body of the plough 
and at its front end hooked onto the yoke by means of the thazhbat. 

sirt n wusghar, the main body of the plough, a thick curved piece of wood, so hewn 
that its back rises to form a handle and its front is the part to which the share is 
attached. The athemun is set into the middle of the sirt. 

thafarot n wusghar, a stout wooden peg running vertically, mortised into the s:rt and 
running entirely through the athemun. This prop serves to nee the athemun and 
the siri tightly in position. 

smzoghen n wusghar, the ears of the Siaichi two triangular pieces of wood set into 
the sides of the siri just back of the share. 

thayasa, the iron ploughshare, made by local blacksmiths. This share is made from 
a flat piece of iron hammered over at the edges so as to form a socket, which fits 
over the pointed end of the sirz. 


The sirt and thazhbat must be made of oak; the athemun may be wails of oak or of cedar; 
the thafarot may be made either of oak or of almond wood; and the tmzoghen, which need 
not be very strong, may be made of any available kind of wood. 

These are the indispensable elements of the plough.’ The type just described is found 
with no important variations all over the area in question, with two exceptions: the sterile 


1 An excellent and exhaustive treatise on Moroccan plough types will be found in Laoust, pp. 275-290. 
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sci of Heat Bu Yabyi, where io ag culture j is ractied, and parts af Ktams, where a 
fs wheat and barley are not or cannot be | grown. ee 

~ thasath n waman, the turbine grain mill. This type of tall a soaouptiontad ssciadical: Z 
invention, consists of a Hina [ house built over a dam or over the end of a high-flowing irri- 
gation. ditch, a turbine wheel with tilted paddle-shaped blades set into a thick terminal hub, — 
_ meireular stone attached ta the upper end of the turbine shaft inside of the house and rest- 
ing on the nether stone, and a hopper hanging above the stone with a, feed-slot jiggled by the _ 
Nest 8 atone» so as toi insure the flow af one from the ie Bapeat ‘The hole i in, ‘the: Rupp stone Z : 









into which the shaft is set is off-centre, and the upper part of the shaft i is bent to allow for 
this, so that the upper atone turns fairly evenly: on its axis, while a second hole, drilled 


Mar 2 


ag through the exact centre of the upper stone, does not deviate from. the centre and allows the — 


- grain falling from. the: hopper to be ground betsyeen the two stones. “The lower stone islarger 
than the upper and istimmed with a slightly. raised border, broken only i in one place, sothat 
the flour may ‘he extracted from: the gap in the rim. This type of mill seems to be cancen- 
trated at Taghauth, where many of ther are in constant use. There are several in Beni Bu 
Naar. and five’ or six. in Beni Alssi af Ktama; there WAS factions: one in 1 Wed Therrushen of 
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thasath, the ordinary hand mill, consists of two stones, an upper and a nether, as in the 

water mill (singular agharf, plural igharfawn). The upper is set crookedly on an axis fastened 
into the lower, and a hole through the middle receives the grain poured into it by hand. The — 
upper stone is rotated by a wooden handle set in its side. This hand mill is distributed 
throughout Morocco and the Mediterranean area in general. 

thahont, the olive grinder, is made of a concave platform, circular in shape, about six to 
eight feet in diameter, and two or three feet high, its surface covered when possible with 
slabs of slate. In the middle of it is set an upright pole, which rotates in its socket. Through 
the pole is set a log handle, which goes through a millstone set on edge and reaches several 
feet over the lip of the platform. Olives are put in the platform, and the wheelstone i is 
turned by men or animals pushing or pulling on the handle. (See plate 12.) 

azekor, the oil press, is the second machine necessary in the manufacture of olive oil. 
The mashed pulp of the olives, taken out of the grinder, is put in low circular baskets with 
constricted necks. These are then pressed in a machine constructed as follows. A heavy 
log is set at one end into the side of a hill or into a pile of rocks, so that it is pivoted rather 
than firmly attached. The other end, upheld by a wooden screw, is prevented from slipping 
sidewise by two upright logs set in the ground as guides. The screw, equipped with a handle, 
does not mesh directly with the heavy log, since if it did so the change in the direction of 
the log during the descent would jam and possibly break the screw. For this reason the 
screw passes through a large hole in the log and meshes with a smaller piece of hard wood, 
pegged, with considerable allowance for play, to the log beneath it. The descent of the 
heavy log is thus regulated by the turning of the screw: if it is turned one way, the log de- 
scends; if the other, the log rises. A block of wood is placed between the screw and the ful- 
crum of the lever, so as to get the maximum pressure. Under the log are set superimposed 
baskets of olive mash, and the block thus serves to transmit the weight of the log to the 
baskets. As the log is screwed down, the oil is squeezed out of the mash and flows through 
the meshes of the baskets, to fall into a wooden or pottery container at the foot of the stone 
on which the baskets are set. The parts of the oil press are as follows: 


thahont, the olive-crushing machine, complete, also the stone wheel. 

amghir, the sticks in it, both the upright axis and the horizontal handle. 

er hawuth, the grinding table. — 

azekor the pressing machine, entire, also the log weight above. 

azthi, the screw. 

aharush, the log which transmits the pressure from the weight to. the baskets, so- 
called from its resemblance to a mortar. 


) The alive press, including both component machines, is found in every tribe excepting 
Metalsa and Beni Bu Yahyi. In the Branes and Marnissa is found a variant type of press, 
in which there are two screws, and the weight-log, the azekor, is not heavy, the machine 
thus depending for its pressure upon the constriction of the screws, which are i ae from 
above.! 

targa, the irrigation ditch. (See plate 9.) Irrigation ditches are led from springs and 
treams along the sides of valleys at a slope less than that of the streams themselves. Their 


2 Laoust (Pp. 451-460) describes the variant forms of this machinery in other parts of Morocco. Baron Nopsca 
(p. 137) also gives a description of the same thing in Albania. Like the turbine mill, this apparatus enjoys a wide dis- 
tribution in the Mediterranean arca. 
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construction requires & great amount of ekill, ‘Where tha aides a the valley are precipitous = 
and rocky, the ditches are led around: through olive. logs. hallowed out with the adze and 
| -mupported by long wooden props: ‘at times ditches are led even from one side of the valley 

to the other by means of these olive-wood troughs. The distribution of the targa coincides 

with that of tikerathin, or terraces, except i in the lowland alluvial plains of Ajdir, Tiguisas, 
and other Mediterranean deltas, where irrigation i is carri ec 1< on. without terraces. - Irrigation oo 
is locally supposed to have been invented by the men of Them shen and Ikhuanen i in the 
northern Gzennsys, and expert larga makers from thee places: are e sent for to construct and ; 
repair ditches allover the Ri me 

> Raasi, the well. Wells are cdubtrupind by: aneriat. ‘cattanen tom the region ar ‘the: 
Draa, who wander about throughout the Rif seeking employment. ‘They are never molested, 

Z since ‘they are considered benefactors of mankind, and are paid well for their work. ‘These 
{hen generally earn as much as twenty dollars for. the eonstriction of an average well, and ~ 
ae da find employment shiny 3 in flat and pane where there: are no springs and, where wells are 
Wt 8 ge necessity. | a 
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day’s water he receives, to work a day repairing the system after the héavy rains. Farmers 
who have each but a half-day’s water pair off and draw lots to see which will work, since no 
one is allowed to work half a day only. 

At the arrival of the grape-picking season, all the poor families who have no vines and 
the rich landowners who have many, assemble in the village mosque, on a Sunday, chosen 
for this occasion because it is considered a lucky day for grapes and supposed to be immune 
from thunderstorms. Before this date no one may pick grapes. The local administrative coun- 
cil, which has summoned the families now present before it, assigns to each rich family a poor 
one, all members of which are to help the vine owners. The aides thus chosen assist the 
others in picking their grapes, washing them in fathis ash and water, and in setting them 
out to dry. No group may begin picking until all assignments have been made. After the 
work is done and the raisins have been dried, the rich family gives its helpers a generous 
quantity of the raisins. There is no set rule dictating how much shall be given, but the 
families benefiting from this form of charity seldom have cause to complain. If after the 
allotment of families there are some poor ones still remaining, the council sets them to 
work picking the grapes which are the property of the local mosque or saint’s tomb. The 
workers who pick and cure these grapes are given a fourth of the product, _ 

All the olive trees in a village, although owned by a number of different individuals and 
by the mosque or by a saint’s tomb, are located together on the banks of the nearest stream, — 
below the lowest terrace. The shaded area beneath the trees is a place for various types of 
gatherings, one of which is directly concerned with the trees themselves. When the olives 
are ripening and windfalls begin to collect on the ground beneath the trees, the adminis- 
trative council sets the first Friday of this season as the official day for gathering them. 
Early in the morning most of the families, especially the-poor ones, come to the olive grove . 
and await the arrival of the council members. The latter give the signal to start, upon which 
the people rush under the trees and gather up the windfalls. They are not allowed to touch 
any olives on the trees or to start before the signal is given. 

Each olive tree owner’s name is written on a list in the possession of the adl, an officer 
comparable to a town clerk. A farmer is allowed to use the grinder and press, which are ° 
commiinally owned, only when his turn has come around. He may employ it only for a cer- 
tain number of days, depending on the amount of olives his trees are capable of producing. 
In this way he is prevented from idling or wasting his time at the press. During the time he 
‘ is there, he is required to give one cup of oil each day to each of the following: , 


1. The fRih, who keeps half of it for his personal use and saves the rest for the lamp 
in the mosque. This is called the cup of the mosque. 


2. The mokaddem, or caretaker, of the mosque, who collects a cup to be sold or 
stored, the proceeds to be reserved for hospitality, cartridges for the village, and — 
fines imposed upon the whole village. This is = the cup of the —_— | 
wheel. | 

3. The students in the local primary school, who collect a cup which they sell or 
consume as food. This is called the cup of the students. | 


4. If there is a saint’s tomb in the territory of the village, a fourth cup must be 
given it for its lamp. , 
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5 Any oil remaining over the three or four cups so given is the property of the man who 
has pressed it, unless a poor man without trees comes to the press and asks for some. Such 
demands cannot be refused and each suppliant must be given a cup. 

Besides charitable assistance and work done in anticipation of remunerative charity, 
there are two types of definite agricultural contract by which one man who has not enough 
land to support himself and his family may acquire sufficient provender to last his house- 

\\__ hold through the winter. The first is that by which a poor man binds himself to assist a 

7 richer farmer in all agricultural tasks in which he may engage. In return for this he receives 
a fifth of the total grain crop, a fourth of the leguminous plants and vegetables harvested, 
a third of the product of the fruit, olive, and nut trees, and a third of the grapes. 

The rich farmer hires these share-laborers (who are called akhemes,' plural zkhemesen 

or ‘‘fifths,’’ because of their return in grain) because he is not able to care for all of his land 

~ himself, owing to its extensive size. If the property of a rich farmer is so extensive that he 
is unable to cultivate it with the aid of one share-laborer, he will hire two, and these will 
split a fifth, a fourth, and a third of the various types of produce. No matter how many 
men a farmer employs he never gives more than the stipulated fractions, which are equally 
divided among the workers. 

When a man owns property which he has no intention of working himself, he can rent it 
out in return for one half of the produce. This type of contract is used by the Beni Bu 
Yabyi in renting out the northerly portions of their territory to farmers who come down 
from Galiya to work the land, the Beni Bu Yahyi not being as interested in agriculture. 

The share-laborer is often a stranger in the village of his employment, having left his 

\, home through shame of having his poverty advertised in his own village, or more often ~ 

ugh fear of punishment for some crime. The migrations of these share-laborers has 

done more to cause infiltrations of blood from tribe to tribe than any other factor, since the 
immigrant usually marries into the group of his adoption. 

Wealth is not a stable thing in the Rif, any more than it is in more modern types of 
society. Despite charitable practices and opportunities for outside work, many families 
find themselves on the verge of starvation in or near January and February, and are willing 

\ to sell anything within reason to obtain enough food to last them until the next harvest. 
\ Others, more industrious, who have worked their land to its limit and spent the rest of their . 
* time helping others for pay, may have more food than they require and be willing to sell 
some of it, at a premium. They generally demand land in payment. Working this land to 
its limit the following year, they may pile up an even greater surplus than before, and thus 
before many years may become large landowners and relatively rich men, ready, in their 

turn, to hire as share-laborers the people from whom they bought the land. : 

Thus the retention of property depends upon whether or not it is worked diligently, and 
positions of wealth may be reversed in less than a generation. 


FOOD PREPARATION AND EATING 


The different types of food, including their methods of preparation, may be classified as 
follows: (1) cereal preparations antedating bread, (2) bread and breadmaking, (3) prepara- 
tion of vegetable products alone, (4) dishes containing meat, (5) fish, (6) eggs, (7) milk and 


8 The feminine form of this word signifies a political division. See p. 92. 
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milk products, and (8) intoxicants and narcotics. To these topics may be added that of 
table manners. 

Cereal Preparations antedating Bread. In Procopius we are told that the chief food 
of the mountain Berbers of Algeria consisted of roasted grains, eaten as such and without - 
being made into bread; ! and early accounts of the Canary Islands describe the Guanches 
as eating habitually a food called goffio, made from roasted barley.? This type of food, which 
the Riffians believe to have antedated bread, is still eaten in the more remote mountain 
sections of the Rif and Senhaja. The various kinds of food so prepared are as follows: | 

zimbu, barley or maize, is roasted in an oven or pan, ground in a stone mill (see plate 13), 
mixed with melted butter, and rolled into balls. These balls of zimbu are given children as 
a delicacy or as a snack between meals. They are likewise taken into battle as emergency 
rations and carried on long journeys. 

tha’ asat is maize roasted in the same way as is zimbu, then mixed with raisins and either 
almonds or walnuts, depending on which sex is to eat it. The whole is put into a grain pestle 
and crushed and mixed together; melted butter is poured through it, and the compressed 
cake taken out of the pestle and allowed to dry, a process during which it becomes very 
* hard. This makes a compact lasting food, eminently suited for pilgrimages and other long 
journeys and for war. The maize used in zimbu and tha’asat is especially chosen so that in 

roasting it will burst open (like American popcorn). 

amshiken, rye, is boiled in water until thoroughly cooked and swollen, then the water is 
drained off, butter is added, and the dish is ready to eat. It closely resembles oatmeal 
porridge and other cooked cereals commonly eaten in this country. 

thighwawin, barley, is roasted, then husked in a pestle until the skins come off. It is eaten 
dry-in time of war or of great emergency. 

suwzan, barley, is broken coarsely so that four or five pieces result from each grain. It is 
thrown into a pot of boiling water and cooked until swollen, then eaten with a spoon, like 
boiled rice. 

These primitive methods of preparing grains for consumption are restricted to-day toa 
limited area, although traditionally all the inhabitants of the region formerly employed 
them. They are always found in association as a definite complex in the mountain sections of 
Beni Urriaghel, Beni Amart, Temjunt, Iherrushen, Ikhuanen, and Iherrassen of the Gzen- 
naya, all of the Senhaja Sghir, and the Western Arabophone Sehaja. 

Bread and Breadmaking. agharum, bread, is made from an incredibly large number of 
different materials. These are wheat, barley, rye, wild oats, maize in combination with some 
other cereal, durra (of recent introduction), acorns, dried sasanu and barley flour, tyarni, 
a wild tuber, kirsana, ashtar, another wild tuber, and the seeds from the pod of the tuzzelt. 
There is a tradition, probably unfounded, that the ground pits of olives left after pressing 
are also utilized. 

The grain is usually ground fresh for each baking. The first process is to mix warm 
water with the yeasty dough left over from the previous day’s baking. Yeast is kept by 
holding over a bit of dough each day and mixing it in this way. If one’s yeast gives out, a 
neighbor will supply more. Few housewives attempt to start yeast, which is considered a 
very difficult task. It is said that it can be done, nowevel, by using the mother from vinegar, 


1 Procopius, bk. iv, chap. 6, I. 13. 
* E. A. Hooton, The Early Inhabitants of the Canary Islands, P. 69. 
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tarid, a similar loaf, made with wheat bread and sugar. This is considered to be a recent 
Arab introduction. 

karteta, pancakes, are made from a thin batter, full of ground pepper, dropped on a hot 
skillet. 

Bread is baked in an oven called thinurth (see plate 13), whereas aftheir, tarid, and 
karteta are prepared on an earthen skillet called nkhadam and attributed to the Arabs. (See 
plate 13.) Of the bake-oven and the skillet, the former is unquestionably the older and 
more characteristic in the Rif. It is found in all the Rif but the maritime tribes, Nomads, 
Shawia and Imsdurar of Gzennaya, Zarket, Beni Bu Nsar, Beni Seddath, Beni Khennus, — 
Taghzuth, Ktama, Western Arabophone Senhaja, and Ghomara. The clay skillet is dis- 
tributed throughout the Rif with the exception of Beni Urriaghel, Beni Amart, Telmest, 
Galiya, and Kebdana. 

Preparation of Vegetable Products without Meat. Another important article of diet 
is thamarik, a sort of purée or thick soup, which is made of dried split peas, ground 
beans, or lentils. When it is made with lentils, cut-up onions are added. The purée is boiled 
in a little water, the pulse being thrown in after the water has begun to boil. When it is 
nearly cooked butter or olive oil is added, and the resultant purée is eaten with bread used 
to scoop it out of the bowl, instead of with spoons. Thamarik is considered particularly 
nutritious and warming, and is eaten mostly in winter when there are no fresh vegetables 
and on particularly cold days. It is found in every tribe except the Nomads. | 

The wild greens mentioned under agriculture, gathered and eaten by the women, are 
boiled and mixed with oil or melted butter. 

Peppers and onions are eaten raw by men working in the fields who do not want to take 
the time to go home to lunch. 

Dried figs, apricots, raisins, almonds, and walnuts are eaten at any time, either on the 
~ march or in the house. They are taken especially in winter after the grain of the previous 
harvest has been used up. During years following poor harvests whole villages go for months 
with no other vegetable food than these dried fruits and nuts, in addition to what wild 
roots, herbs, and berries they are able to collect in the wilderness. 

Acorns are divided into two classes, rbejuth marjaz, bitter acorns, and rbejuth mizirth, 
sweet acorns. The latter may be eaten raw, but the former must be crushed and left in a 
stream, inside a bag, until the water has washed all the bitterness out of them, — the same 
process as that employed with shasana. 

Dishes containing Meat. seksu, commonly known as kuskus, forms an important arti- 
cle of diet in the Rif, as well as in the rest of North Africa. Briefly, since it has been often 
described, seksu is a composite dish made of coarsely ground flour, moistened and rolled 
into small balls the size of the head of a glass-headed pin. These balls, or granules, are 
placed in a container the bottom of which is pierced with small holes and steamed over a 
pot of boiling water or of stew. The stew, which may be cooked separately, consists of 
vegetables, especially onions and turnips, and lamb, beef, goat meat, or chicken, butter or 
oil, and seasoning. The seksu is spread out, in a large dish, in the form of a symmetrical hill, 
and the stew is poured on the top, whence the juicier parts seep into the seksu; the chunks 
of meat and vegetable may be readily reached by the persons enjoying the repast. 

Another common dish, distributed throughout North Africa, is called guaz, a name 
which the Riffians have taken over from the Arabs. Guaz may be purely vegetable or may 
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eontain meat. The vegetable guaz consists of vegetable marrow, potatoes, onions, and pep- 
pers casseroled in a pot with oil. Meat guaz consists of the same combination of vegetables, 
or of as many of them as can be obtained, plus gobbets of any kind of meat — goat, sheep, 
or beef — or whole chickens. Guaz is the dish commonly given to guests, eepecially 
Europeans and Arabs. 

The kebab, a recent innovation, is a series of chunks of meat, preferably mutton or goat, 
spitted on a length of wire, stick, or on a specially constructed spit. Pieces of fat alternate 
with the meat, and chopped-up onions and peppers are rubbed into the meat lavishly. 
The whole is broiled over a charcoal brazier and eaten as soon as it leaves the fire. (See 
plate 19.) The kebab forms an easily prepared and tasty dish, especially convenient for 
people on the march, who cannot carry pots or other utensils. Although introduced only 
recently it has had a rapid diffusion throughout the area, and is now known everywhere. 
An especially prized type of kebab is that made from bits of liver wrapped in sweetbreads. 

Meat may be preserved for later consumption by two methods, drying in the sun and 
the manufacture of sausages. . 

er kadidth, from the Arabic el kadid, may be made of any meat commonly eaten, except 
ehicken. Mutton, goat, and beef kadids are common, but the meat most suitable for this 
form of preservation is the flesh of the wild boar. Until recently pork kadids, resembling in 
taste ham, shoulder, and bacon, were made throughout the Rif, but through an increasing 
wave of religious feeling this article of diet is fast disappearing. In the Rif it is found only 
occasionally, and even then is made and consumed secretly through fear of ridicule. The 
people of Temjunt and Inhanahan of Gzennaya, as well as the Beni Amart, probably make 
and consume more of it than any other groups in the Rif. In the Senhaja Sghir it is still 
manufactured and eaten openly, especially in Ktama, Beni Seddath, Beni Bu Nsar, and 
Beni Khennus. In Beni Bu Nsar and Taghzuth it is called by another name when Arabs or 
Riffians are present. The kadid may be eaten dry, like chipped beef, or in a guaz. It is made 
and eaten by everyone in the area excepting the Metalsa and Beni Bu Yahyi. 

thimhagzin, sausages, are made from goat meat, beef, and pork. The latter meat is 
rarely used at present, but was formerly the common sausage material. The meat is chopped 
up, mixed with fat, salt, peppers, and onions, and packed into intestines, bladders, and 
stomachs. Sausages are eaten only on the feast of Ashor, and occasionally on the Haggus. 
For the former celebration, one sausage is made for each member of the family, its size 
_ Warying with the size of the person who will eat it. These delicacies are hung in a cluster on 
a rafter. Sausages are found in the Beni Amart and among the Mountain Urriaghlis. 

Fish. This is eaten very rarely in the mountain interior, although it forms a common 
enough article of diet along the coast. When eaten fresh, there is but one method of prepa- 
ration — by frying in a skillet, with olive oil or some other fat. Sardines are more commonly 
eaten than any other kind of fish, and when prepared in this way, with olive oil, are very 
.- tasty. 

There are two methods of preserving fish, by salting and by baking. Salting is done as 
soon as the fish are brought up on shore. The product so prepared is carried inland in 
baskets and sold in markets. (See plate 32.) Sometimes sardines are put in a bake-oven 
without being cleaned. When baked to a crisp they are set aside for winter consumption. 
Salted fish are sold inland, but baked fish are intended for the use of fishermen and their 
families. 
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being ignorant of rennet, use instead the sap squeezed from the ends of fig branches. They 
claim that this fresh juice will solidify milk. | 

Intoxicants and Narcotics. sammet, grape jelly. An intensive manufacture of grape 
jelly is carried on in the central Rif and in the Senhaja Sghir, by means of boiling pressed 
grape juice until it has reached a viscous state. Such of this jelly as has been subjected to a 
relatively short period of boiling is alcoholic. Sammet is put away in jars for winter consump- 
tion and is regarded as a delicacy. Distribution is throughout the Senhaja Sghir excepting 
Beni Gmil and Beni Mesduy, Mountain Urriaghel, Iherrushen, Ikhuanen, and Beni Amart. 
In Beni Amart it is not made, on account of the absence of grapes, but is imported from 
Beni Urriaghel and extensively eaten. None of the other tribes who do not make it ever 
eat it. 

Wine-making, which Marmol! attributed to the Riffians, is not at present practised 
except by a few Riffians who have learned the process in Algeria. I was unable to find any 
tradition of its former manufacture or use. It is, however, made in the Beni Zerwal, a 
Jeballan tribe a very short distance from our area. Here it is called khamr, the Classical 
Arabic word for wine. It is possible that the Riffians formerly made wine and then gave up 
the practice. It is likewise possible that they adopted it from first-wave Arabs, whence the 
Zerwali word, and then gave it up. The Arabs, in the early days of the Caliphate, were not 
all total abstainers.*? On the other hand it is hard to imagine a Mediterranean country 
where grape culture is well organized which was ignorant of wine before the introduction of 
Islam. | 


kif, a narcotic, is the ordinary Cannabis indicus, a hemp grown in many parts of North 
Africa as a drug. Although not cultivated in the Rif it is extensively grown in the Ghomara 
and Western Arabophone Senhaja, as well as throughout the other mountain tribes of 
northwestern Morocco. Two different parts of the plant are used for smoking, the leaf and 
the flower, of which the latter is by far the more potent. With it is smoked a harsh variety 
of tobacco, also grown locally. The mixture is smoked in a small-bowled clay pipe with a 
wooden stem. (See plate 14.) Kif is grown and used in the Ghomara, Western Arabophone 
Senhaja, and Ktama. Of recent years its use has been spreading eastward, until at present 
it is commonly used in Taghzuth and other tribes of the Senhaja Sghir. It has not yet be- 
come common in the Rif proper, although single individuals, usually travelling hawkers, 
smoke it secretly. | 

hashisha. In the Beni Bu Nsar, Ktama, and other tribes in which sammet is made and 
eaten, hemp has been converted into a novel use. It is made into a paste and eaten. In this 
way an effect greater even than that obtained by smoking it results. Whereas kif-smoking 
is not often indulged in by women, members of that sex eat hashisha as freely as do their 
husbands. The eastward diffusion of these two traits of hemp-using seem to be accompanied 
by the correlated diffusion of a degradation of woman and by the practice of sodomy. . 
Hashisha is distributed as is kif, but is also found in Beni Bu Nsar. 

Riffian Table Manners. When a Riffian family eats alone, the women and children 
sit with the men and eat with them. Intimate guests are allowed to eat with the family. 
When, however, guests of distinction or guests who are not intimately acquainted with the 

3 Chaps. 62, 70, 79, 86-83. 
ee William Muir, The Early Caliphate, pp. 143, 184, 207 egq., 316, 386, 423, 431, 467, 473, 488 egg., 507 n.. 
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host are present, food is served them in a room separate from that commonly occupied by 
the family. The host is present, but does not partake unless urged to do so by the guest. 
The host’s wife appears only to bring in and take out the food, which she does as rapidly 
and unostentatiously as possible. 

In regard to actual table manners, but a few points serve to distinguish the Riffian from 
the Arab usage. The Riffian washes his hands with hot water and soap and wipes them on 
a towel before eating, providing he has soap and a towel, otherwise he washes them with 
water and dries them on whatever piece of cloth will serve the purpose. After eating he 
rinses his hands and dries them. He does not indulge in the gargling and spitting practised 
by the Arabs while washing. He does not expectorate on the floor and walls as do Arabs, 
nor does he belch to show his appreciation of the meal. In the actual technique of eating, 
however, from the sacramental breaking of bread to the pouring of tea, little difference can 
be found, except that the Riffians use wooden spoons more and their hands less than do 
Arabs. | 


CHAPTER V 


MATERIAL CULTURE (contInvuEp) 
METAL WORK 


Mera workers may be divided into three classes: ironworkers or blacksmiths, ahs are . 
a subjected to social restrictions, Jews, and gunsmiths. 

= None of these metal workers know the art of extracting metals from their ores — all the 
raw material used in the Rif, Senhaja, and Ghomara in recent times has been brought in 
from outside.! Thus, using smelting as the criterion, one might say that these people are 
not in an age of metal, despite the fact that they use metal tools exclusively. This observa- 
" tion is doubly true when one considers that all the metal workers, expcet the gunsmit 
are counted as outsiders and immigrants. 

The blacksmiths use double bellows of goat-skin bags, which they work up and down 
with sticks. These bellows, called tahanut, must not be confused with the arrabos, the bel- 
lows of European fireplace type now made in Taghzuth and copied from those made in 
Meknes and Fez. The blacksmith works over a charcoal fire, quickened by means of these’ 
bellows: he heats his metal until it is red hot and then forges it on an anvil, called er mins- 
buth, which consists merely of an iron stake driven into the ground (unless he has had the 
good fortune to buy a European anvil). All iron is forged, none is cast; in fact, the only 
metal melted and cast is lead, used for bullets. The Riffian smiths are, however, able to 
perform one feat of considerable difficulty; they weld steel edges into soft iron implements, 
an art unknown, I believe, to the Negroes of Central Africa, from whom, judging by tradi- 
tion, the physical type of the smiths, and the types of implements, modern North African 
metallurgy was borrowed. The Vandals, according to Procopius,? aye supposed to have 
shown the North Africans the secret of steel-working, whence the smiths may have obtained 
this technique, if they did not obtain it later from Jews or Arabs. 

The blacksmiths make hoes, sickles, ploughshares, pruning knives, knives, shears, 
scissors, axes, adzes, chisels, hammers, and horseshoes. Such tools as files, vises, saws, 
planes, awls, needles, and pincers they import. : 

Hoes, sickles, adzes, and axes were formerly so made that they could be hafted only to 
shafts which bent at right angles; in other words, the hafting superficially resembled a 
Bronze Age technique, especially since the end of such a tool away from the cutting edge 
was equipped with a socket for the reception of the end of the hafting. In order to make 
this socket, the implement was constructed as follows: a flat square sheet of iron was ham- 


3 Marmol (chaps. 41, 43, 46) states that iron was extracted in the neighborhood of Melilla and of Megeo, as well 
asin Beni Said. The first two sites were probably worked, or at least directed, by townspeople, who were not, according 
to Marmol’s own accounts, native Berbers in blood. In Beni Said the mining operations were well organized, and mer- 
chants came from as far as Fez to buy iron balls, from which the tools Berbers use were made. 

The excellence of the organization of this extinct industry in Beni Said may have been due to Arab or some other 
non-Riffian inspiration. At the time Marmol wrote the eastern Rif was much more open to outside influences than it 
has been in later centuries. . 

® Marcus, p. 217 (from Cassiod. Variar. v. 1, Victor Vitensis I, 10). 
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mered out, and then the two sides of it were folded over the central part until they met. 
This doubled-over sheet was then pounded and forged until the cutting end had become one 
piece; the separation of the flaps from the main body was exaggerated on the other end, 
and rounded until a socket fit for the reception of a handle was formed. After this a piece 
of steel was welded into the cutting end, smoothed, and sharpened. This method of folding 
and forging, with socket haft, survived until less than a generation ago, when the modern 
type of hafting, with a hole through the implement at right angles to the long axis, came in. 
The socket method of hafting with the sides folded over is found today among the tribes of 
the Congo. It is said that the first smiths to use the modern hafting were the Ulad el Hani 
of Beni Amart, traditionally Arabs, and that the smiths of Khebaba and of Taghzuth fol- 
lowed them. 

Another similarity to negro technique, besides this method of hafting, i is found in the 
method of ornamenting the handles. A braid of halfa or palmetto is sometimes made, and 
wound about the handle, leaving open spaces in spirals. The handle is then thrown into a 
fire and taken out before it starts blazing. The braid is then taken off, and a spiral pattern 
is found burned around the length of the handle. Adzes with this identical form of decora- 
tion are found in the Peabody Museum collections from the Congo. 

The oldest smiths in the Rif, if we accept tradition, are the craftsmen of Khebaba in the 
Gzennaya. These Ikhebibshen, as they are called, formerly held the monopoly of dagger- 
making. The Khebaba daggers, famous throughout the Rif and sold in every market, are - 
long straight blades, well tempered, and sharpened on all of one side and on half of the other. 
Blood-rills run down the blades; the cross hilts are of bone, as is the major part of the hilt, 
which is often covered with leather. These keen and effective daggers are encased in scab- 
bards of brass pounded over wood. The designs on the brass, pounded in, are rectilinear 
and consist mostly of tilted crosses set in squares. 

The Khebaba daggers seem to have become scarce about a generation ago, although 
they are still made in limited quantities and can still be obtained. They were supplanted - 
in general popularity by Senhajan knives from Taghzuth, and by knives from Wezzan, 
both of these being of one model, slightly curved with the outside sharpened, and equipped 
with a guardless bone hilt inlaid with brass wire. These knives have in recent years been 
made in Meknes, and most of the present Riffian daggers are imported from that city, al- 
though dagger-making is still carried on by local smiths in each tribe. 

The blacksmiths of the Rif leave their shops for two principal purposes, to go to Melilla 
or Fez for metal, or to go to market, where they shoe horses and mules (see plate 15) and 
slaughter animals the meat of which is to be sold. The horseshoes and mule shoes which they 
use were formerly home-made, but at present bear the appearance of European manufacture. 

The second class of metal workers, the Jews, are not found in all the tribes. They live 
only in that part of the Galiya immediately adjoining Melilla, at Bades, in the tribes of 
Beni Bu Frah and Mestassa, at Targuist, occasionally at Ajdir, and in the Jebarna section 
of Gzennaya. Before the rise of Abd el Krim, who set them to work making hand grenades, 
they seldom dared enter the tribes other than those mentioned, since the appearance of a 
Jew was traditionally greeted with a volley of stones. Many of them speak no Arabic, 
conversing only in thamazighth, and frequently one finds individuals among them with no 
apparent Jewish physical characteristics, but able to pass easily as Riffans. Their specialty 
is the manufacture of brass trays, sugar hammers, silver and pewter brooches, silver finger 
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: rings, and bracelets. Formerly they did not dare peddle their wares far from home, but 
sold them to Riffian hawkers who took them to the inland markets. 

The third class of metal workers, the gunsmiths, is for the most part concentrated in. 
Taghzuth, although native gunsmiths are found in many of the Riffian tribes. Most of the 
latter have learned their trade at Taghzuth or in Arab towns. 

Tradition says that the Riffians first obtained metal pipes, suitable for use as musket 
barrels, in an archaeological deposit at Bades, and that these pipes were peddled all over 
the Rif. Later, when the pipes are said to have been exhausted, similar ones were obtained 
from Ceuta and the Pejfion de Velez. The gunsmiths make all the other parts of the gun 
themselves: they bore the priming hole and make the lock, springs, trigger, pan, and the 
hammer which holds the flint. The stock, which they make from local wood, they decorate 
with inlaid wire and with ivory, which is exceedingly rare and valuable. The flints, which 
are sold in all the markets, are made at Khebaba and by the Asht Aziman of Beni Tuzin. 
Many of the flints, however, are probably imported from England, as are some of the locks, 
which bear in many cases the royal insignia of Great Britain. 


MANUFACTURE OF GUNPOWDER 


. The blending of gunpowder from its three ingredients, although carried on as a side 
occupation throughout the Rif, Senhaja, and Ghomara, was, before the Spanish occupation, 
the exclusive trade of one half of the Beni Mesduy. These craftsmen supplied the rest of 
the Rif with much of their explosive material, and since the consumption of gunpowder in 
the Rif, both as a festive gesture and for purposes of warfare, was tremendous, the craftsmen 
of Beni Mesduy were kept constantly busy supplying the demands made upon them. 
Of the three component elements, sulphur and saltpeter were imported and sold in all 
markets; charcoal was manufactured locally. 


° PREPARATION AND WORKING OF LEATHER 


Tanning, practiced throughout the Rif, Senhaja, and Ghomara, is a process consisting of 
a long sequence of actions. The rawhide stripped from the animal is first rubbed with wet 
ashes, which are left on until the hair is ready to come off; it is then given a rubbing with 
crushed faida bark and water, which is allowed to stay on it for several days; crushed juniper 
berries are next rubbed into it, after which it is soaked in sour milk; it is then given another 
treatment with wet ashes, and is finally washed, often by being immersed in a stream. 

Leather so tanned is used in the manufacture of scrips, belts, parts of ploughs, covers to 
butter-jugs, amulet covers, and other objects. It is sewn, generally with strips of leather 
rather than with thread, by means of carpet needles imported from Fez and Melilla. 

Leather is colored by the same dyes and the same methods employed in the dyeing of 
textiles. 

Leatherworking i is at present concentrated in the tribe of Taghzuth, where cartridge 
belts and scrips of characteristic type are produced. (See plate 16. - ae articles will be 
fully discussed under the subject of clothing.' 


8 See below, p. 81. 
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WOODWORK AND CARPENTRY 


Woodworking is carried on as a trade throughout the Rif, Senhaja, and Ghomara, and 
in all of these places is considered a respectable profession, in no way to be confounded with 
the despised art of iron-forging. Carpenters are naturally most flourishing in the tribes 
where wood is most abundant, notably the tribes of the Senhaja Sghir, Beni Mesduy, Beni 
Amart, and Gzennaya. Half the tribesmen of Beni Mesduy are carpenters, and are called 
out to neighboring tribes, notably to Beni Amart, to ply their trade. 


The tools used by carpenters are as follows: | 
tharyizinth thumkaran ........ axe er barimith (Arabic) ......... awl 


tharyizinth n thinjaraut ....... adze er ghazarith (Arabic) ......... gouge 
er minshar (Arabic) .......... saw ez ziar (Arabic) ............. vise 

e er mithara (Arabic) .......... plane (see plate 15) FUER Scacassas seeucssse es pincers 
thrima (Spanish, from lima) .. file MI Ge en dutaioiwsea see hhcaes knife 
SMUNG os oa oa vhs ee eernseres chisel thimsharath .............000. scissors 
thafathisth .........ccceeeeee hammer 


The Riffian and Senhajan carpenters use most commonly the axe, adze, and chisel. 
Planes, awls, vises, gouges, and files are of more recent introduction and hence are used less 
frequently. Saws are frequently employed, but one may truthfully say that Riffian car- 
pentry is largely dependent upon adze technique. The adze is their tool par excellence, and 
they are extremely skillful in fashioning wooden objects with it. 

Woodcutters, in felling trees upon the mountains, employ the axe exclusively. Once 
having felled the tree, they trim it, and, if it is too long to drag down the slope in its entirety, 
saw it into convenient lengths, unless they intend to use if for a roof-beam. The woodcutter 
chisels a square hole into the side of the log near the butt end, and with bits of wood 
wedges a long withe into it. If there are several men available for hauling the log, as many 
withes are wedged in as there are men. By lifting and dragging they move the log to the 
edge of the forest, and thence drag it down the slope, often finding it more difficult to keep 
it from rolling or falling end over end than to keep it moving. Sometimes the log is squared 
with the adze before being taken from the mountain. 

When the woodcutter has succeeded in conveying the log to his house, he sets about pre- 
paring it for use. If the log is to be made into planks, he saws it lengthwise, making as many 
parallel cuts as he can, and carefully leaving the butt end solid — in other words, the planks 
into which the log has been sawed are still attached at one end. He takes the log, so cut, to 
market, and breaks off each plank as he sells it. (See plate 15.) 

In making doors, beams, window frames, and shutters, the planks, whether originally 
sawed or not, are smoothed and flattened with the adze. So expert are the Riffian carpenters 
at wielding this tool that they can make a smooth surface on which no lines can be discerned. 
To leave a line is considered a sign of poor workmanship. With the adze they fashion 
wooden spoons, smooth, delicate, and graceful, and with the same tool a heavier implement, 
the plough. 


MANUFACTURE OF TAR 


Among the tribes in which the conifer fakka is found, the manufacture of tar is carried 
on as a common occupation by woodcutters. These craftsmen fell the trees and cut up and 
chip sections of the trunks into small pieces. They then dig a hole in the ground, setting in 
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it a large earthen pot or other vessel. Over this they place a perforated plate like a seksu 
dish, and over that the takka wood, shielded from the fire by an inverted vessel. Over all a 
pile of brush is heaped, and this covered with dirt, except for an ignition hole. The fire is 
then lighted, and smoulders for days. When it has finally died down, the woodcutters ex- 
tract the tar from the lowest pot.! | 
‘Tar is called jathukh. It is the only product made from the sap of the pine, since turpen- 
tine and resin are alike unknown to the Riffians. It is found in Beni Bu Nsar, Beni Seddath, 
Beni Khennus, Ktama, Taghzuth, Beni Bu Shibet, Beni Hamid, Zarket, Beni Beshir, Beni 
Amart, Mountain Urriaghel, Iherrushen, Ikhuanen, Temjunt, Bured, and Beni Mesduy. 


' HOUSE TYPES 


Sedentary Habitations. The tribesmen of the Rif, Senhaja, and Ghomara occupy 
permanent houses, square in room-unit form, and usually built, when there are more rooms 
than one, about a hollow square serving as courtyard. The house, theddath, is generally of 
stone masonry with a roof of clay, thatch, or shingles. The component elements are as 
follows: 

azkak, the courtyard. 

afshthair, the low or sunken area at one end of the nuclear room, used by the family cow. 

thisi, the middle area in which the family lives. 

arfith, a raised platform at the end of the room opposite to the afshthair. This platform 
is slept on by the family. 

thighagha, a rude firehole, hedged with stones, and set in the middle of the floor, usually 
in line with the door. There is no chimney, except in rare cases where 2, broken pot is set 
into the roof, and ordinarily the smoke finds its own way out of the room. 

arof, a wooden loft built over the cattle-pit. This loft, made of rafters covered with 
loose, unnailed planks, and supported by a post from beneath, is used mainly for storage of 

‘firewood. In the Beni Bu Nsar, the arof is made to project through the wall under the roof, 
which likewise projects, forming a covered-in second-story piazza, often slept on in summer. 
It is sometimes supported by posts, the village street passing under it. (See plate 18.) 

sijum (Arabic silum), the notched pole which holds up the arof and delimits the edge of 
the cattle-pit. The notches in this pole serve as ladder rungs for mounting the arof. 

a’atab, the wooden lintel over the door. : 

thaworth, the door, made of two or more adze-flattened pieces of wood, with srolesidil 
left at either end on one side, to fit into the lintel above and the ground below and serve as 
hinges. There is no lock, no latch, and rarely a handle. 

thabuarjth, the window, a square opening of small size in the wall. There i is seldom more 
than one window to a room. 

thaworth n thabuarjth, the shutter. When a window is larger than a mere peep-hole, it is 
entitled to and receives a shutter — merely a miniature door, kept closed most of the time. 

thuzukha, the roof, the component elements of which will be discussed separately. 

sethur, the ridgepole, generally a single log, either left rough or hewn into hexagonal 
shape with the adze. Sometimes, with the aid of a pillars the ridgepole may be composed of 
two logs laid end to end. 


1 Amore complicated method of tar distillation, used i in the South ‘Alesice oasis of Tidikelt, has been described by 
L. Voinot in Le Tidikelt, PP. 142-143. 
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thahenneshth, the pillar, a whole log or tree trunk. When the pillar has a broad base 
suitable for holding the ridgepole without the aid of other devices, it is turned upside down. 
When the butt is of moderate breadth it is set upright, and at the top end thrust into a hole 
in a curved crutch-head. 

tha’asitch, the wooden crutch-head, or capital of the pillar, a curved piece of stout wood, 
with its concavity facing upward to hold the ridgepole, and having on its convex side in 
the middle a square hole into which is set the squared end of the pillar. When the pillar is 
set butt upwards no tha’asitch is employed. 

agsthisan, rafters, peeled poles set so close together that they touch, or nearly so, and 
reaching from the ridgepole to the walls. When the roof is to be of shingles, thatch, or cork 
the rafters are set further apart. In the tribes of Taghzuth _ Beni Bu Nsar the rafters 
are often squared. 

aris, the small sticks or boards nailed over the rafters, parallel to the ridgepole and the 
tops of the walls. Sticks form a dense covering, impervious to the earth which is put over 
them with a layer of leaves and brush in between. Boards are nailed on as in any European 
house. 

askeif, a porch, or piazza, consisting of the natural ground floor and an extension of the 
roof supported by pillars. (See plate 20.) It is found among the mountain Urriaghlis and 
in Beni Amart, Temjunt, Iherrassen, [herrushen, Ikhuanen, Ulad Alu ben Aissa, Taghzuth, 
Beni Bu Nsar, Khennus, Seddath, Hamid, Shibet, Zarket, Beshir, and Ktama. 

ghwarfth (Arabic el ghorfat), a second-floor room. The principle of building a two-story 
house is said to have been copied from the Arabs. The second-floor room must always be 
entered by an outside staircase running up the wall of the courtyard, by an outer wall, or 
by a notched pole. The ghwarfth is generally so low-ceiled that only a very short man can 
stand upright in it. The floor is treacherous, since it is made of thin rafters covered with 
peeled sticks and overlaid with buff-colored clay. Care must be taken to avoid crashing 
through into the room below. In Taghzuth and other regions of the Senhaja Sghir, where 
plenty of wood is available, the floor is made of planks nailed to sturdy rafters; despite this 
the planks are covered to a depth of about an inch with clay, which is continually working 
loose and making the upper chamber dirty. These people apparently borrowed the ghwarfth 
from others who had to use clay on account of the smallness of their wood; but did not have 
imagination enough to omit the clay when it was no longer necessary or even useful. The 
ghwarfth is not found among the mountain Urriaghlis or in Beni Amart, [herrushen, or 
-Ikhuanen. In recent years one has been built in Tiddest of Ikhuanen, by the Hajj Bukkeish, 
one in Ulad Abd el Mumen of Iherrushen, and one in Beni Msita of Beni Amart, by the . 
Kaid Amar of that place. 7 

Slopirg roofs. The word for sloping roof is the general word for roof, thazukha. For a 
flat roof a special word is used, asthth. The fact that the generalized word for roof and that 
for a sloping one are the same would impute a greater antiquity to the sloping variety. The 
constant burning of houses in feuds and in the war with France and Spain has caused the 
destruction of many of the better houses in the Rif. Since the French and Spaniards both 
have forbidden the cutting of trees on the mountains, many families have found it impossible 
to obtain the lumber necessary for the restoration of the roofs to their original state, and 
have by necessity repaired them with the flat type of roofing, much against their inclina- 
tion. Sloping roofs were found before the war in Iherrushen, Temjunt, Ikhuanen, Ulad Alu 
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=e cane the walls in regions where the snowfall is heavy enough to endanger them. (See plates — 
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shelters. Even the Metalsa and Beni Bu Yahyi, who live entirely in tents, de not make 
When a house is being built, neighbors come in from all sides to help, especially with trans- . 
porting heavy logs and setting them into place. These workers are rewarded for their volun- . 
tary services by a huge repast cooked every night by the owner of the house. When the lintel 
of the door is put in place, the owner of the house slaughters a hen under it in the doorway, so 
that the blood spatters the threshold and the lintel. This action is followed by a delay in 
work while a special feast is eaten. Similarly, when the ridgepole has been set in place, the 
owner climbs astride it with a goat, or, if he be poor, with a hen, and slaughters the animal, 
holding it in such a way that its blood will spatter the ridgepole. After this he throws the 
carcass down, and the meat is made into festive food. 

The interiors of all houses are whitewashed more or less frequently, and the beams too 
are generally whitewashed. Sometimes a streak of the whitewash is put around the rims of 
the windows on the outside. Only in the case of mosques and marabutic tombs, however, is 
the outside of a building ever completely whitewashed, and then it is obligatory. When one 
sees a mosque or tomb without this distinctive feature one may be sure that the structure 
has been abandoned for a long time. | 7 

Intrusive Features, Usually Associated with Mosques. The Moorish arch in doors 
and windows is found only in the Senhaja Sghir excepting Beni Gmil. It is probably an 
innovation recently brought from Fez or Sheshawen, and may be used on dwellings as well 
as on religious structures. 

Domes are found on saints’ tombs in Galiya, Kebdana, Beni Said, Beni Ulishk, Beni 
Tuzin, Temsaman, Tafersit, Ajidir, Bokoya, Targuist, Beni Itteft, and Beni Bu Frah. Since 
domed tombs were built entirely by Spanish ‘‘renegados,’’ or fugitives who entered the Rif 
and became Riffanized in religion and culture, they can hardly be regarded as a Riffian 
cultural feature. (See plate 22.) | 

Tiled roofs are found only in Zawia et-Tifah of Ikhemrijen, in Targuist. These tiles, of 
the same green-glazed variety as those found in the cities of Arab Morocco, were brought 
from Fez and were set up by “‘renegados.”’ (See plate 22.) 

Minarets. The only minaret in the Rif, to my knowledge, is that connected with the 
Zawia et-Tifah at Targuist — obviously an imported feature. (See page 22.) 

' Mosques differ from ordinary habitations not only in the possession of an external coat 
of whitewash, but also in that they are seldom built so as to form a courtyard, the rooms 
being frequently strung out in a line or in irregular order. In this way the porches, which in 
ordinary houses face on the courtyard only, are visible from the outside. 

Tents. The Metalsa and Beni Bu Yahyi live in tents made of woven goat hair and halfa . 
braids, the halfa serving as warp and the goat hair as weft in this peculiar fabric. The Beni 
Bu Bekar and the Ait Driss, members of the Metalsa living near Beni Mohammed of the 
Gzennaya, inhabit houses built like those of Beni Mohammed instead of tents. (See plate 22.) 

The tent cloth, rectangular, its length greatly exceeding its breadth, is held up by a 
three-pole arrangement resembling the Greek letter x. The two upright sticks, which are 
socketed into the top one, are called tamuthen, and the top stick, or ridgepole, is called the 
_ aghiur n usun, or tent-donkey; its length equals about half the breadth of the tent. These 
three relatively short pieces of timber can be taken apart when the tent is dismantled, and 
take up very little room. The tent is held down on the sides by pegs, called :zhazhen, sepa- 
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rated from the tent proper by long ropes, purposely designed so that the edge of the fabric 
composing the tent will remain about two feet from the ground. The space under the tent 
is sometimes walled off with matting set up as sides, and sometimes left open. 

About the tent or group of tents the Nomads place thick hedges of cut, dried brush, of a 

particularly thorny and impenetrable variety, called afarat. This forms a serviceable en- 
closure to protect the livestock against animals and the whole encampment against invaders, 
since anyone stumbling into it would arouse the dogs (if the latter had not already become 
aware of his approach). | 

In Galiya, Kebdana, Beni Said, Beni Ulishk, and Tafersit, the sedentary peoples have . 
adopted the afarai, but for a different purpose: they set it around their courtyards and 
onion patches to keep out wild animals. (See plate 21.) . 

Among the tent-dwellers of Braber extraction and the Arabs, every tent contains a 
thaghirtch, a cloth curtain dividing the area into two rooms, one of which is intended as a 
chamber of seclusion to which the women may retire when guests arrive. Among the Beni 
Bu Yahyi and Metalsa such an arrangement is not found, since all sleep and live together 
under the one undivided cloth. Among the sedentary peoples, when a family living in a 
one-room house wishes to insure privacy for the womenfolk, the thaghirtch is hung up across 
the room in such a way that the part open to the guests includes the door, the women being 
virtually imprisoned until the guests depart. It seems strange that in the Rif only the seden- 
tary peoples should use what is elsewhere a nomadic means of obtaining privacy. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE J 


Household furniture in the European sense is for the most part lacking. What there 
is consists of mats, skins, mortars and pestles, wooden bowls, pottery containers, baskets, 
_ basketry trays, and little else. 

Stools are found only in the nuclear area. The Riffian stool, called thiminjarth, is a low 
affair, adzed from a single block of wood, with a long gouge parallel to the edges scooped 
out beneath to form a cleavage between the two sides. The top is concave and built for 
comfort. The Riffians who use these stools are very much ashamed of them and hide them 
when guests from outside the nuclear area are expected. The stools are found in Beni 
Amart, among the mountain Urriaghlis, and in Temjunt, Iherrushen, and Ikhuanen. 

The Taghzuthis use a sort of low stool made from several pieces nailed together, 
with four legs and a concave top. This seat is used by leatherworkers, who get down and — 
sit on the ground when not working. These Taghzuthi craftsmen also possess low round 
tables on which they cut leather, and others, built like butchers’ blocks, on which they pound 
it. Both these types of table and the local chair form are definitely associated with the 
leather industry, which is a recent one in Taghzuth; indicating that these articles of fur- 
niture are of no great antiquity at Taghzuth. Other objects which adorn the house are 
_pottery, basketry, cloth, and blankets, described elsewhere. 

Pegs along the walls serve to support clothing, firearms, leather bags, earthen plates, 
bottles of European manufacture (highly prized and hung up in places of honor), and strings 
of peppers and onions, which likewise festoon the rafters. Sausages sometimes hang clus- 
tered from these capacious rafters, which likewise furnish a resting-place for the family 
distaff, wool cards, and wool. The upright women’s loom is set up in the rooms least likely 
to be used in the entertainment of masculine guests. 7 ) 
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of the bottom piece, set on edge. She does not coil it up over itself, but cuts it off, at the 
proper length, presses the ends together, and adds another strip to the top. When the pot 
has reached the required height she shapes it by means of a stick held inside and out, and 
by manipulation with her fingers. Handles and spouts are made separately and put on 
after the shaping has been finished. 

The pot is then fired; while this is going on the women crush the ripe leaves of a wild 
bush called bu b’kennin, which resembles dogwood. From the leaves exudes a watery yellow 
juice. When they have taken out the pots, they paint them, still hot, with this juice, apply- 
ing it with a stick, bit of straw, or rag, in geometric design, yellow on the buff of the clay. 
They then replace the pot in the kiln and rebake it. When it is taken out for the second time 
the design is black on buff, and gradually fades to sepia on buff. This pottery is found in 
Beni Urriaghel, Gzennaya, Beni Amart, Eastern Arabophone Senhaja, and Beni Mesduy. 
(See plates 23 and 24.) 

The wheel-made pottery manufactured by other tribes resembles the Arab pottery 
found all over the Arabic-speaking portions of Morocco, both in technique of manufacture 
and in shape. The vessels are generally cylindrical in form and white in color, without a 
slip; the wheel striations are plainly visible. Design is limited to a few squiggly lines running 
down the sides from the brim as the result of the fusion of a pigment put on the brim before 
firing. Distribution is in Ghomara, Western Arabophone Senhaja, Ktama, the Maritime 
tribes, Bokoya, Targuist, Temsaman, Beni Tuzin, Metalsa, Beni Said, Galiya, and Kebdana. 

_ The shapely designs of the central Riffian ware, two-handled drinking pots with down- 
curving lips, shallow plates, spouted milk-jugs, and semi-globular bowls, are copied on the 
wheel in certain tribes adjacent to the central Riffian area. The design typical of the Rif is 
put on, a little too perfectly to be true, and the product sold in markets as Riffian pottery. 
This hybrid type is made, not as a survival of Riffian design in an area of recent adoption of 
the wheel, but as a definite attempt to imitate and to defraud. The wheel is reputed to have 
been used in the regions where it is now employed from the most remote times, and the dif- 
fusionistic tendency has been against rather than for its dissemination. Wheels have been 
abandoned in Targuist in favor of the cruder technique, and the same tendency is evident 
in Bokoya, Beni Tuzin, and Temsaman. Distribution: Bokoya, Tuzin, and Temsaman. 


WOOD, SKIN, AND IRON CONTAINERS 


Theo the Rif wooden bowls are adzed out of tree-trunks. These bowls are of one 
piece, and round in shape. Another type of wooden container, used in serving seksu to a 
large company, is the same as an old-fashioned washtub, shaped like the bottom part of a 
barrel, and carried about by means of chain handles. Wooden containers, carved from one 
piece or put together in the manner of barrels, are the characteristic product of the tribes 
of the Senhaja Sghir, with the exception of Ktama. These tribes make no pottery, and have 
a greater abundance of wood than any other group. They utilize wooden vessels for every 
purpose which does not necessitate the use of fire. For the latter purpose they import 
pottery vessels from the Rif; but they have in recent years produced an undecorated imita- 

tion of them in Taghzuth. 
' Although the Metalsa make wheel-turned pottery, their equally nomadic neighbors, the 
Beni Bu Yahyi, neither make it nor employ it to any great extent. The Beni Bu Yahyi use 
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Hamara of the Gzennaya; Bokoya; Ijaonen of Beni Amart; Beni Hadifa and Ajdir of Beni 
Urriaghel ; Sidi Bu Daud of Temsaman; the Metalsa dwelling near Beni Mohammed, Beni 
Ulishk, Tafersit, all the Senhaja and Ghomara, Beni Mesduy, Targuist, and the western 
Maritime tribes. 

Wickerwork, the third type, is called asarow n ‘uahianine Oleander switches and reeds 
are used, the oleander for the uprights, or warp, and the split reeds woven in and out be- 
tween them. Baskets made of this material are often of great size, four to five feet in di- 
ameter and six feet in height. They are used for the transportation of grapes, figs, almonds, 
walnuts, and the like, and for the storage of raisins, dried figs, and dried apricots. (See 
plate 24.) They are to be found in Iherrassen, Ikhuanen, Ulad Alu ben Aissa, Ikaroen, 
Temjunt, Bured, all of Gzennaya, Mountain Urriaghel, Taghzuth n Tassa and Tizera n 
Imziwen of Beni Tuzin, Beni Amart, Bu Adl, Beni Koraa, and Ain Mediuna of the Eastern 
Arabophone Senhaja, and Beni Bu Shibet. 


TEXTILES 
Textiles made in the Rif are confined to woolen cloths, all action and what little silk 


there is being imported. 


h 
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The first process in textile manufacture is washing the eel in a stream with the boiled 
roots of the plant known as thaghigheskth. The wool is hung up in the rafters of the house 
until dry, and is then carded. In the old days, cards of local manufacture, called tkarthashen, 
were employed, but today the cards used throughout the Rif are imported from Sheshawen 
and are of European type. The indigenous type consists of a long wooden handle about two 
feet in length, with a flat piece of cow’s horn attached to one end. Into the horn are set two 
parallel rows of spikes, either wooden or brass, about the length of a human finger. The 
rows are set at right angles to the axis of the handle, and the spikes project from the handle 
at a right angle. These cards were kept in pairs, and when not in use were pushed up into 
the rafters, where, in old houses, a few of them may still be found. 

Spinning, the next process after carding, is done in two ways: 

1. The thread is suspended from a distaff, on which the rove is wound, and attached to 
@ spindlewhor!l held just off the ground. Thread spun in this way is used for warp and is 
called asarau. 

2. The rove is spun on the thigh and gathered into a pot below. This thread is used for 
weft and is called amshin. 

Weaving, the final process of textile manufacture, is done on two entirely different kinds 
of loom under different circumstances. The more primitive is the azta, an upright two-bar 
loom with a stick heddle and a wooden comb for battening the warp. The operation of the 
azta is entirely in the hands of women. A girl who does not know how to weave on the azta 
has a poor chance of marriage, and consequently girls learn this art at an early age. Parties 
are held for the teaching of it; a girl who is not expert invites a number of skilled weavers, 
who go to her house, eat, and instruct-her. The cloth produced by the azta is called tadsha 
and is used for women’s clothes, men’s sleeveless shirts worn in winter, and blankets. It is 
generally white, sometimes with red horizontal bands or stripes. The azta is employed 
throughout the region under consideration, except in the tribes of Beni Bu Yahyi and 
Metalsa. | 
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spun from black goat hair is put in as a weft by hand, without a shuttle, as in the case of 
the azia. The result of. this process, a heavy, hybrid fabric, half textile and half matting, is 
used for tents. 

Rug-making has not reached the high development among the Riffians which it has 
attained among the Shluh and Braber. Riffian rugs, woven on the azta, are coarse, harsh, 
and unattractive. The hooked-rug method, employed so effectively by the Beni Mgil and 
Beni Mtir of the Braber, is unknown. In fact, few rugs are made by the Riffians, who prefer 
to purchase them at Melilla and Fez. 

All wool intended to be used in garments other than turbans and belts is thrown into a 
vat of dye before being carded or spun. The dyes used for coloring this raw wool are as 
follows: : 


brown, made from boiled apple-leaves. 

red, made from the bark of almond-tree roots, boiled. 

yellow, made from pomegranate husks. 

green, made from the water boiled out of thaghigheshth roots or cedar cones. 
black, made from an imported mineral called zaj. 


These natural vegetable products are boiled in water, in which the wool is immersed and. 
soaked. When it is taken out the colors are fast. Turbans and belts are dyed after they 
have been finished; when taken out of the dye they are rubbed with ashes, a process not 
considered necessary in the case of raw wool. Leather is dyed by exactly the same process 
as wool. 

Tie-dyeing, called thisfarsth, is in some regions applied to cloth intended for use as tur- 
bans. The distribution is as follows: all Senhaja and Ghomara, and all tribes between them 
and Tangier. | 


CLOTHING 


_Riffian clothing was formerly made entirely of wool, locally sheared, spun, and woven. 
At present many garments are made of imported cotton cloth, and others of silk. In this 
compilation of garment-types most attention will be paid to the older elements of Riffian 
dress, the distribution of which alone is significant 
_ Masculine Attire. ajjab, the jellaba, is a woolen cloak with short sleeves and a hood. 
. The jellaba is found all over North Africa and is not a distinctive Riffian garment, except 


as it differs in minor details from jellabas worn by other Berber or Arab groups. The Rif- 


fian jellaba is notably shorter than the average, reaching only to the knees, and its hood less 
broad than the hoods of the Ghomara and other western groups. The Riffian jellaba has 
definite shoulders; in the western type the transition from hood to sleeve is lacking. The 
Riffian jellaba is always either dark brown or black, but in other areas white, striped, or 
other colored types are worn. Furthermore, the Riffian jellaba can be readily distinguished 
by its embroidery, which will be treated separately. The jellaba is exclusivley a masculine 
garment. (See plates 25 and 27.) 

er serham, the silham, is a cloak resembling the jellaba, but lacks sleeves and is generally 
much longer and more flowing. The silham is typical of the Braber and Shluh of the Atlas, 
and is likewise worn by the nomadic peoples south of the Atlas. In the Rif its use is limited 
to the nomadic tribes of the Garet. Until recently the silham was worn by both the Metalsa — 
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and Beni Bu Yahyi. At present the Metalsa have entirely discarded it, and the Beni Bu 
Yahyi wear it only on festive occasions. (See plate 25.) 

thakhidusth. Three generations ago all Riffians wore a garment resembling a silham, but 
reaching only to the waist. This garment had a hood, lacked sleeves, and was heavily em- 
broidered. It was worn over the jellaba and was considered highly decorative. The thakhi- 
dusth was woven on the woman’s loom, as was the silham; jellaba cloth is always woven on 

, the newer horizontal or man’s loom. 

\ thashbiar, a woolen shirt. The sleeves of this garment reach to mid-forearm, its collar 
opens on one side, and entrance for the head is permitted by a slit reaching along one side 
of the shoulder from the opening in the neck to the top of the sleeve. (See plate 25.) The 

- eollar is fastened by a looped string. This type of shirt is made of white wool, is very heavy, 
and is elaborately embroidered with colored silk. The lower edge, called thimuar, is orna- 
mented by a row of heavy silken tassels called thikhemesin. This shirt is nearly as long as 
the jellaba, and is never tucked into the trousers. Over the thashbiar the Riffian men some- 
times wear another shirt, called by the same name and identical in form, except that the 
neck of the over-shirt is cut low enough for easy insertion of the head. At present woolen 
shirts of this type are difficult to find, since manufactured cotton cloth has been adopted 

- almost universally in place of the heavier woolen material. The style and design have, how- 
ever, remained the same. 

saarwair (Arabic serwal), trousers, entered the Rif at the same time as American cotton 
eloth, called melikan, about a generation ago. The trousers made from this cloth are very 
broad and baggy, and reach to a point just below the knee. The front and back are indis- 
tinguishable, except for a reénforcement patch at the rear, put on when the trousers are 
made. The tailor uses several yards of cloth and does not waste a scrap of material. Em- 
broidery is confined to the narrow cuffs; the trousers are held up by a string like pyjamas. 
(See plate 25.) Another distinct type of trouser is found in the Ghomara, very short, open, 
and wide, reaching only to mid-thigh and exposing the lower part of the abdomen. The 
Riffians ridicule the Ghomarans when they see them thus attired. The Riffian type is found 
throughout the Rif and Senhaja Sghir except among the Nomads, Ktama, and Beni Hamid. 
The Ghomaran type appears in Ghomara and Western Arabophone Senhaja. | 

The garments just described were, with the exception of headgear and footgear, the only 
ones worn by the Riffians before the advent of Abd el Krim. During the early stages of the 
conflict with Spain, the Riffians, become in some cases affluent, went to Fez as tourists and 
brought home new and strange articles of clothing, notably the bida’ta, a woolen or felt vest 
of loud color, buttoning to the neck by means of many knotted tassels, and the ferrajia, a 
similar garment, reaching below the knees and equipped with broad, flowing sleeves. This 
latter garment resembles closely the familiar gaffan. 

There are four principal types of masculine headgear, which wili be described in the 
order of their antiquity. 

1. thaghareft, a long narrow strip of stiff woolen cloth, with one end tipeding and the 
other flat and broad. The flat, broad end is stuck up behind on the back of the head, and 
the tapering end tucked in when the turban has been wrapped around the head. This 
thaghareft forms a narrow turban which leaves the top of the head bare, and gives the ap- 
pearance of a crown with an eminence behind. It is covered with heavy embroidery. The 

, Uaghareft is at present rare and difficult to obtain, partly because it has gone out of style, 
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and partly because it was part of Abd el Krim’s uniform and would therefore throw sus- 
picion upon the wearer as a rebel sympathizer. It is still worn, curiously enough, by many 
of the native mokhazniya, gendarmes in the employ of the Spanish military authorities. 

2. furu. This is a collection of strings of camel’s-hair yarn, roughly parallel, and cross- 
tied just often enough to keep the whole combination together. The furu is twisted about — 
the head as a turban just as is the thaghareft, leaving the top of the head similarly bare. The 
camel’s hair comes from the tribes of Beni Bu Yahyi and Metalsa. It is dyed brown for 
ordinary wear and red for weddings. The furu came in after the thaghareft, and like it was 
worn by individuals here and there in every tribe, according to personal taste. 

3. thaamanth, a yellow kerchief, silk embroidered, worn as a turban. This is . Euro- 
pean manufacture and introduction. | 

4. arizith, a white cotton turban (see plate 25), likewise of European saanutachute: In 
adopting the white turban the Riffians have reached the final step of imitating the Arabs. 
All the previous types of headgear mentioned were distinctively if not uniquely Riffian, but 
the rezza, as the Arabs call it, in no way distinguishes them from the rest of Moroccans. It 
has not yet attained universal distribution, being worn only by the least conservative ele- 
ments in each tribe. The fez, or sheshia, as it is called in Morocco, has not yet appeared 
except in the tribes of Galiya and Kebdana. 

The Riffians in the Spanish zone will probably become Europeanized in dress before 
they submit completely to Arab notions of sartorial accoutrement, since the Riffians have 
fewer inhibitions against European civilization than against that of the Arabs. However, 

‘ European dress among them is at present confined to the very few who have become officers 
in the Spanish army and to chauffeurs, mechanics, and the like in Melilla. 

Riffians never appear in public without some form of belt and a scrip, or bag. 

thaghugat is the generalized term for men’s belts, which are always made of leather. The 
ordinary type is about two inches broad, undecorated, and fastened by a buckle in front. 
thaghugat n tayish is a special belt worn at weddings, much broader, covered with silken em- 
broidery, and frequently embellished with tassels. thaghugat er knenth is a leather cartridge 
belt, with pockets for the clips of cartridges which fit into the ordinary Mauser, or Spanish 
army rifle. thazabutch, the scrip or leathern bag, does not hang from the belt, but is sup- 
ported by a separate strap, called tyarusith, passing over the shoulder opposite to the side 
on which the bag is worn. The old style bags used in the days of the flintlock rifle were 
very large and contained many pockets, in which were kept powder, lead balls, emergency 
rations, knives, papers, and other small objects which among us would be carried in pockets. 
These bags were ornamented with silk embroidery and long leather fringes and tassels. (See 
plate 27.) The designs were both rectilinear and curvilinear, the curvilinear designs usually 
being floral. The bags were also decorated by great areas of inlaid colored leather, a tech- 
nique which had died out but which is now being revived by Taghzuthi workmen in French 
shops at Rabat. | . 

_: Accompanying the large bag of former times, a powder horn made from the horn of the 
aoudad, called the ish n wuthath, depended from the belt. The use of these horns has died 
out, owing to the advent of cartridges and the scarcity or possible extinction of the aoudad. 
The bags and belts which typified the Rif of a hundred years ago were made exclusively 

at a village called Iyarusith in the tribe of Temsaman. The craft has long been extinct 
there, however, and now the belts and bags used in the Rif are made locally or are imported 
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from Taghzuth. The Taghzuthis, who were craftsmen only in powder and firearms, have 
within the last generation taken over leatherwork and set themselves up as the foremost 
manufacturers of belts and bags. The Taghzuthi work is characterized by the stitching of 
narrow strips of colored leather diagonally in rows so as to form lines. These lines are al- 
ways straight, and the designs produced by them form isosceles triangles and zigzags. Until 
recently white and green were the only colors employed for this purpose, but since the Span- 
ish occupation other colors have come in, and the work has become coarser. (See plate 27.) 
Besides the ordinary belts and bags, the Taghzuthis now make wrist-watch straps and hand- 
bags, the former for the Spanish army, and the latter to be sent to the ports of the French 
gone and thence to America, and, to a lesser extent, to England and France. 

Other old centers of the manufacture of bags and belts were Beni Misawr, a sub-tribe of 
el Khmes of the Western Arabophone Senhaja, and Beni Mohammed, situated between 
Beni Zerwal and el Khmes. The design on these Jebalan bags is curvilinear rather than 
rectilinear, and is characterized by three circles side by side on the front. The effect is pro- 
duced by the stitching of leather strips, as at Taghzuth, and not by silk embroidery, as at 
Iyarusith of Temsaman. | 

Feminine Attire. Like men’s clothing, the garments of women were formerly made 
entirely of wool. thawthat, the principal garment, consists of a long rectangular piece of 
woolen cloth. The upper corner of one end is held under the left armpit, with the lower 
eorner falling by the left knee. The cloth is then wrapped around the body, from front to 
back, until it reaches the front again. A belt holds it together at the waist, and it is caught 
up back and front by each shoulder and fastened there by wooden pins or brooches. (See 
plate 26.) These brooches, called thisghanes, are made by Jews in Melilla, in the Jebarna 
section of the Shawia of Gzennaya, at Bades, and in Beni Bu Frah. The thisghanes consist 
of a triangular piece of silver or pewter, to which is attached a loose ring of the same ma- 
terial; there is a gap in the ring, through which the point end of the pin, of one piece with 
the triangle, may pass. To pin cloth together with this device, the ring is turned until the 
gap coincides with the pin; then the pin is thrust through the material, and the ring pressed 
beneath it and turned, so that it must stay under the pin. This type of brooch is not con- 
fined to the Rif, but is commonly found throughout North Africa. 

thaghugat, the belt, bears the same name as the men’s belt, although it is an entirely 
different object. The old style woman’s belt is made of many cords of heavy woolen yarn of 
different colors cayght together, and is locally considered an object of great beauty. This 
belt is wound around the waist many times, and a long end is left dangling behind. Gho- 
maran women wear broad belts of native cloth. (See plate 26.) thaghugat n malagha, 
the belt of Malaga, is a long red woolen belt with fringes at the end, manufactured in Spain 
and sold to the Riffians at Melilla. It is fast supplanting the heavier belt of native manu- 
facture. | 

Feminine headwear is of two principal varieties: 

_) 1. tfiran n thimgharin, or women’s braids, consist of long black threads of woolen yarn, 
which are braided into the hair near where it ends and then downward until they nearly 
touch the ground. Three of these tfiran are braided into each braid, and since the women 
divide their hair into two braids six ifiran are worn by each woman. The hair, supplemented 
by these long strands of black wool, may be left trailing or else tied around and around the 
head like a turban. 


Me 
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2. thashumbushth, a cotton headcloth, tied over the bunched-up hair, is a more recent 
type of headdress which came in with the introduction of American cotton cloth. (See 
plate 26.) This cloth is generally white, although red and yellow are occasionally used. In 
the region where tie-dyeing is practiced a headcloth decorated in this manner is worn. 

The garments just described, the thawthat and ifiran, were formerly the.only garments 
worn by women, in winter as well as:in summer. On exceptionally cold days women might 
occasionally put on a second thawthat, bringing it up over the head like a shawl. 

_ él katk is the Arab haik, or woman’s shawl. There is no word for this in the Riffian dia- 
lects. It is simply a square piece of cloth worn as a shawl. (See plate 26.) It is to be found 
in Ghomara, Western Arabophone Senhaja, Senhaja Sghir, Beni Mesduy, Targuist, all 


_ Eastern Arabophone Senhaja but Marnissa, Beni Krama, and Branes. hash, the men’s 


haik, has been given a Riffian name. This is a light thinly-woven woolen scarf worn around 
the neck and back of the head, and generally tucked into the neck of the jellaba in front. 
It is considered of Arab origin, and is distributed through Metalsa, Beni Bu Yahyi, Galiya, 
Kebdana, Beni Said, Temsaman, Beni Ulishk, Tafersit, Beni Tuzin, Shawia and Beni 
Mohammed of Gzennaya. — 

Since cotton cloth has come in, women’s garments are losing their simple form and be- 
coming tailored. Sleeved shirts, open at the neck and embroidered, are worn with wide 
trousers like those of the men and the red belts of Malaga. The result is a costume entirely 
different from that of a few years ago, but more decorative. This type of garment has not 
yet supplanted the thawthat, however, since the old style is still maintained by the older 
women and by many of the younger ones as well. As with other factors of material culture 
which depend on European introduction for their diffusion, the pattern of their dissemina- 
tion seems to be sporadic and voluntary, and without cultural significance. 

The garments of men are tailor-made by {olba, or students in the mosque, and women’s 
garments must be made by the women themselves, although often men who have been 
students and have learned the art of embroidery make and embroider their wives’ ae 
for them. | 

The silk with which embroidery is done is now largely European, and its ives are not 
fast. Formerly all the silk used came from Tetwan, and often was not dyed until it arrived. 
in the Rif; hence the dyes, the same as employed on wool and leather, were always fast. 
The Tetwan silk is still considered superior, but is increasingly difficult to obtain. There is 
no reason to believe that this native silk was not imported into the Rif in very early times, 
or since the inception of silk-worm cultivation in Morocco after the advent of the Arabs. 
E! Bekri says that the Meknassa, a group just south of Gzennaya, paid tribute to the king 
of Nekor in cloth from Merv." : 

The designs, the same as those formerly put on the bags and belts of Temsaman, are 
both curvilinear and rectilinear, the triangular or saw-toothed design predominating. A 
favorite design is a square capsule, decorated on the inside with sawteeth, and surmounted 
on the small ends with curved lines reminiscent of the ancient Libyan ostrich plumes. De- 
signs found by Bates to be characteristic of the ancient Libyans are still recognizable in 
Riffian embroidery.? A favorite design employed on the hoods of jellabas and on the cuffs 


3 El Bekri, p. 187. 
# Bates (The Eastern Libyans, Pi. III, and pp. 137, 139, 140) gives drawings of similar Libyan designs, mainly in 


the form of tattoo marks. 
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is a cogged wheel with four spokes. On the hood this design is complete, but on the cuff 
only half of it is represented. This design is difficult to explain, owing to the utter absence 
of wheels for purposes of traction in the Rif, unless it be connected with a prehistoric sun- 
motif. 

‘Riffian embroidery is characterized by another peculiar feature, the presence of short 
tufts of silk set at intervals on the borders of the designs. The tufts are much more promi- 
nent in the embroidery of the Maritime tribes of the western Rif and of the Ghomara than 
— in that of the eastern or central Rif. (See plate 27.) 

Footwear. Footwear was formerly restricted to men, women going barefoot at all times. 
The harshness of this prohibition was somewhat mitigated by the fact that women seldom 
went out of doors in winter when snow was on the ground. 

Masculine footwear is divided into sandals, buskins, stilts, and clogs, and his types 
have a most significant and interesting distribution. There are two kinds of sandals (thisira), 
those made of halfa grass and those made of scrub palmetto. 

The halfa sandals are constructed as follows: the maker braids a rope of halfa, about 
eight to ten feet long. He then ties this in a ring, and presses it to an oval representing the 
size and shape of the foot. The long piece, dangling from the knot, he draws between the 
sides of the oval so as to make a third strand in the middle, and runs what is left over and 
under these three pieces until the intervening spaces have all been filled in. Thus he has 
obtained a flat foot-shaped sole. By loosening strands, he inserts the remaining cord, still 
uncut, so as to form straps for attachment. The cord goes around the heel in back, and 
crosses itself over the toes, not going between any of the toes. The loose end is cut to a con- 
venient length, and when the sandals have been put on and the cord tightened, it is tied at 
the cross in the front-straps. This makes an extremely convenient and durable sandal, 
easily put on and taken off, and one that will not slip on rocks or come off unexpectedly. 
(See plate 28.) 

The palmetto sandals are made as follows: the maker braids a long cord of palmetto 
leaves, and coils these into a flat oval; then with a thinner cord of the same material and a 
wooden needle he sews the sole together from side to side; the resultant sole is the same 
type as that of the rope sandals worn by the Basques and by many Spaniards. This sole 
is, of course, but one braid in thickness, and is not nearly so durable as that of the halfa 
sandal. : : | 
The palmetto sandal differs from the halfa type not only in the construction of its sole 
but also in its attachment to the foot. In the palmetto type the cord left over from the sole 
is cut free, knotted at one end, and then run through the sole from beneath at a point be- 
tween the great and second toes. From here it is looped through one side of the sole, carried 
around so as to form a heel-strap, looped through the other side, and attached to itself at a 
point two inches from where it emerges from the sole, between the toes. This attachment 
may be spliced in and permanent, or tied on and temporary, permitting later adjustment. 
The straps on the halfa sandal are always tied so that they may be adjusted later. Gee 
plate 28.) 

The toe-strap sandal is much easier to slip on and off than the cross-strap type, but is 
not nearly so durable. The sole wears out much more quickly than that of the cross-strap 
_ type, and the toe-strap is likely to pull through the sole. Thorns and other sharp objects 
pierce the toe-strap type, but seldom eo ‘the cross-strap variety. 
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Beni Amart, all Beni Urriaghel but Ajdir, Temjunt, Iherrushen, Ikhuanen, Inhanahan, 
Therrassen, and Bured. 

Of these types of footwear tradition has it that the crude airkasen were the earliest and 
were formerly worn over a much wider area than at present; 1 and that sandals, of both 
palmetto and halfa, were introductions from outside. 

In recent times Arab slippers with turn-under heels, called by the Rifhans zherkusen, 
have become somewhat popular in the Rif. They are an inferior type of footwear, owing to 
the difficulty of keeping them on without shuffling. Of imported shoes the only type which 
has become at all popular is the American sneaker, or tennis-shoe, which has found many 
users, especially in the east around Melilla and in the region of Ajdir. French army 
brogans are sometimes worn by men in military service, but are generally cut away at the 
heels so that they can be taken off without trouble when entering a house. | 

Beside these normal types of footwear, and their modern rivals, one finds two special- 
\ ised types used only in rainy weather: 
~_ tkabkaben, clogs, are made from single pieces of wood, flat, shaped to the foot, and carved 
so as to have two cross-props beneath, running at right angles to the axis of the foot, one 
beneath the ball of the foot and the other under the heel. These clogs are attached with 
straps made of dried bull’s penis, after the same style as the attachment of the western or 
palmetto type of sandal. When used by women this attachment is thought unseemly, and a 
piece of cowhide is nailed across the front to serve as a toe. 

mawus, stilts, are made of single pieces of wood, chosen so that a fork low down on the 
shaft will serve as a foot rest. They are worn in wet weather and in snow, and are used as 
playthings by the children in all weather. The stilts and clogs have an identical distribu- 
tion: Beni Amart, Mountain Urriaghel, Temjunt, Ikhuanen, Iherrushen, and Inhanahan. 

In addition to these types of footwear, a peculiar form of legwear, found in the west, 
may be mentioned. The women of the region of Sheshawen and of the Ghomara wear 
leather leggings made of stiff hide, tied around the calves and ankles with straps. (See 
plate 26.) These are worn to protect the legs from the brush, for women spend a great deal 
of time on the mountains cutting brush for charcoal, a task which in the Rif properly be- 
longs to men. Curiously enough, women who wear these go barefoot. These leggings are 
found in Ghomara, Western Arabophone Senhaja, and Ktama (formerly Taghzuth). 


TATTOOING 


Tattooing in th n women as a prerequisite for marriage, and, less 
or the same purpose upon men. When a girl is sure that she is to be married, 
that is, when all arrangements for her wedding have been made, her family calls in an old 
woman of the same awar, or sociological family, who is proficient in the art; if there is no 
such old woman available one is called in from outside. If the artist is related to the victim 
no fee is paid, otherwise a small sum is given her by the girl’s parents. 

The old woman collects lamp-black from the bottoms of cooking pots, and mixes this 
with juice squeezed from the leaves of broad-beans. She sets to work with a knife and 
needle, working both by pricking and incising the skin. She works fairly rapidly so that 
the wounds will all be healed on the final day of the wedding. It is considered shameful for 
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Type 4. This is called Zenatan, and is characteristic of the Beni Znassen. In the Rif 
it is employed in Kebdana and Beni Bu Yafer. It has likewise been used in Targuist in 
recent vears as a partial imitation of the central Riffian technique. Jn Targuist its identity 
with the Zenatan type is purely a coincidence. 

Type 5. The single cross on the left side of the nose is employed by men in the same 
area as that covered by the occurrence of Type 3 among women, but extends its distribu- 
tion farther than the corresponding female decoration. It is found in Khebaba and Beni 
Mohammed of Gzennaya, sometimes in Shawia of the same tribe, in Mazuza, Ait Shisher, 
and Kebdana. Throughout this area it is optional, except in Khebaba, where all the men 
use it. = 

Type 6. This is the modern rendering of Type 2, the modification being in the use of a 
cross instead of a hatched line on the forehead. Type 6 has come in during the present gen- 
eration, totally displacing its predecessor, but losing ground in Galiya, where it is gradually 
being replaced by Type 3. 

Where the tattooing on the face is of Type 1, 3, or 4, the rest of the body remains without 
permanent decoration; but where the facial tattooing is of Type 2 or 6, that is of central 
Riffian pattern, the body is likewise tattooed. Number 7 shows the design on the abdomen, 
thorax, and neck, number 8 on the legs, — a stripe up each side and a cross over the ankle, 
— and number 9 on the forearm. As a variant of number 9, and considered very stylish, 
are forked antennae coming off the corners of both the distal and proximal terminal bars. 
The tattooing on the neck reaches up to the chin, where it joins with the tattooing of the 
face in one continuous design reaching from the center of the lower lip almost to the navel. 
Care is taken in tattooing the upper of the two hatched single lines just below the breasts 
not to have the design encroach upon the actual skin of the breasts. 


USE OF HENNA 


Henna, that universal cosmetic stain, is used throughout the Rif, Senhaja, and Ghomara, 
as well as by all other peoples of Morocco. On each day of the wedding feast, the bride 
thrusts both hands and both feet up to the wrists and ankles into a bowl of stewed henna 
leaves. The groom similarly stains his hands, but not his feet. The Riffians make no geo- 
metric lines with this henna, as do the Arabs and Atlas Jews, but simply daub it on until the 
whole extremity is colored a consistent reddish-brown. 

It is said that in the Rif henna was not used in former times, but that apple leaves and 
green walnut shells were employed in place of the henna leaves, which even today are en- 
tirely imported, the chief source of supply being the tribe of Dukkala, on the Atlantic sea- 
board of French Morocco. | | 

Although henna is today distributed throughout North Africa, the presence of this 
definite tradition would indicate that its diffusion into the Rif took place in fairly recent 
times, and that in the remoter sections its use was preceded by an imitative employment 
of other materials. 

Another use of henna distinct from all ideas of beautification is as follows: when a man 
has shown himself cowardly in war, the women of the vee seize him, rip off his shirt, and 
smear his back with the stain. | 
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USE OF KOHL 


Kohl, called thasutch, is produced locally, and not imported. Pedlars and women find it 
in lumps in deposits. It is used in powdered form by women to brighten their eyes and 
darken the lids and lashes. Although the women apply it to their eyes whenever they wish 
to look particularly attractive, its use is, nevertheless, chiefly confined to and associated 
with weddings. Before the bride is brought to her husband’s house she is treated to an 
application of kohl. Kohl is used by women, especially in weddings, in all tribes and regions 
under consideration with the following exceptions: Mountain Urriaghel, Ikhuanen except 
Tainest, Iherrushen except Telmest, Temjunt, and Beni Amart. 

In certain regions kohl is likewise applied to the eyes of the groom, on the occasion of the 
final night of his wedding. This is done in the Senhaja, the Ghomara, Targuist, Beni Bu 
Yahyi, and Shawia. 

Besides henna and kohl, rouge made of local products is used by women dancing at ae 
weddings. It is applied to the lips. | 
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KINSHIP GROUPS AND. POLITICAL DIVISIONS 


Tae smallest social grouping in the Rif is, of course, the biol ical family, 
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see obligation feels ashamed to remain in his own village and often fears reprisal for his offence, © 

and migrates, generally swiftly and secretly, to some other part of the Rif. ‘When he has 
arrived ats sufficiently distant village, he hires himself out toa landowner in that villuge, Or = 

if he seems to be a valuable potential adjunct to the villnge’s military forees, is given land 
bby: popular subscription. He thus becomes a member of the bone into which his: iil-fortune pars 
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their full share to any martial activity in which the bone participates; regarding this lack of 
balance as unfair, members of alien veins split off from the parent bone whenever possible, 
forming new bones with their own local government, and, in the course of time, with equal 
consideration in the larger governmental institutions. The new bone thus created may take 
as its name that of the wife of the adopted alien ancestor, since it was his wife and not he 
who belonged to the original indigenous strain. In that way one may explain many of the 
matronymic bones which occur frequently in the Rif. 

Splitting of one bone into several may occur, however, without the necessity of alien im- 


migration. If the bone becomes too large to be conveniently administered, if discord arises _ 


between two or more parties of reins, or if some of the veins migrate, voluntarily or through 
' pressure, to a new locality, the bone splits up. 

Sometimes a vein divides, some of the brothers staying at home and others migrating. 
In this case the original vein may never expand sufficiently to take on the status of a bone, 
whereas the brothers whd migrated may have had numerous progeny and have become, 
in a relatively short time, the ancestors of separate bones. An example of this is the family 
of Oshannen, or jackals, a vein of the bone of Tiddest in Ikhuanen of Gzennaya. Two mem- 
bers of the Oshannen migrated, one going to Temsaman and the other to Beni Said. Now, 
the Oshannen of Temsaman and the Oshannen of Beni Said are not only separate bones in 
these tribes, but have furthermore risen to the highest administrative authority in them. 
The Kaid Bu Kaddur of Temsaman and the Kaid Moh Amar n Woshun of Beni Said are 
' both descendants of the original migrants from the vein of Oshannen of Tiddest. 

A different situation is found in the tribes of Beni Tuzin, Metalsa, Beni Bu Yahyi, Beni 
Ulishk, Tafersit, Galiya, Kebdana, and, to a slight extent, Beni Said. Among these tribes 
are found both veins and bones composed of strangers called igharbiyen, reputed to be of 
Arab origin. The Igharbiyen are allowed an equal part in the government, and are in noway 
discriminated against as are members of alien Riffian veins among the bones of the central 
Rif. In Beni Said, however, an exception to this is found. The Igharbiyen among the Beni 
Said are few in number, and are subject not only to the restriction against alien veins which 
is found in the central Rif, but also to that acre their bones, which are not allowed a part 
in higher councils. 

Families of Zenatan origin in Beni Tuzin, Beni Ulishk, Tafersit, Metalsa, Beni Bu 
_Yahyi, Gzennaya, Temsaman, Beni Said and Beni Bu Ifrur of Galiya, are subject to no dis- 
crimination whatever. The single families of Zenata in Gzennaya, Temsaman, and Beni 
Bu Ifrur are given the standing of bones. 

Although one finds in the Rif numerous bones of immigrant groups, both Igharbiyen and 
Zenata, no trace of any moiety organization is visible, even among the Beni Tuzin, whose- 
very name, Asht Uzin, means, in their own language, “‘the children of the half.” ! 


Next after the bone, — is a true family group and is dependent upon kinship and 
adoption, com a ‘(plural roboa’), derived from the Arabic word 
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1 See p. 36, n. 7. 

2 Here again is a term with no ready equivalent. I have avoided “fourth, os the literal translation, because such a 
designation would imply that it is greater than the fifth, when the opposite is true. Furthermore, there is no extant 
valid reason for the name fourth in Berberized Arabic. “Canton” seems to express the idea of geographical and po- 
litical unity without an implication of kinship, and hence is applied to the present social phenomenon. 
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-Toe-strap sandal, normally made of palmetto fiber. (This particular 
specimen was made of American marsh-grass by a Riffian) 
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ealled the Ulad el Hani, claim Arab origin, although they are plainly Negroid, and speak 
Arahic domestically, employing thamazighth only with outsiders. They are at present con- 
' sidered the best smiths in the Rif. 

While the four groups of smiths just mentioned are all sedentary, the smiths to the east 
* and the west are often journeymen, going in winter to the encampments of Metalsa and 
Beni Bu Yahyi, who have no local craftsmen, and to villages of Beni Urriaghel, Gzennaya, 
and Beni Amart to set up shop. These immigrant smiths are distinguished from the local 
ones of long standing by the fact that they send home for their women and keep up a per- 
, -manent connection with their home bases. They are considered by the villagers as tempo- 

' rary residents. 
- All the smiths, both sedentary and itinerant, have certain tasks and duties. They must 
| go to Melilla or to Fez from time to time to buy iron. This gives them an opportunity to 
\ see something of the outside world and to become more sophisticated than most of their 
social superiors. They go to markets, in which they set up shop and shoe horses and mules 
brought to them; they are given complete charge of the secular slaughtering of domestic 


animals. 
\ _ At this point a distinction might be made between the various types of slaughtering. 
Although the technique is the same in all cases, except with wild animals killed in hunting, 
_ the sentiment differs widely. Sacrificing, or killing an animal at a religious feast, at a house- 
building, or as an act of magical compulsion in warfare, is an honorable task and must not 
be performed by one of the Shameless Ones. This is the duty of the father of the household, 
the head of the vein, or of the schoolmaster of the bone, according to how large a group is 
eoncerned. It is highly desirable in any case that it be done by a literate man. The flaying 
and cutting up of game is subject to no restrictions as to person, the hunter usually doing it 
himself. The slaughtering and flaying of domestic animals for consumption alone, with- 
out religious or magical connotation, is considered a shameful and unclean task, to be per- 
formed by a man of good standing only when he cannot find one of the Shameless Ones to 
do it for him. 

Pipers,' or imthiyazen (singular amthiyaz), play upon the zammar, a reed instrument 
consisting of double pipes of cane, with numerous stops and with a fixed bass, and ending 
in the horns of the aoudad. They are as debased as the smiths, if not more so. The pipers 
are concentrated at Sidi Bu Daud and Sidi Shaib of Temsaman, Bu Hfora and Meidhar of 
Beni Tuzin, Ighza Urieri and Mauru of Beni Said, Anual and Sidi Misaud of Beni Ulishk, 

% Tafersit, Nador, Azgangen, and Suk el Arbaa of Beni Sidel. 

They wander over a wide territory, playing at weddings and other festivals. The area 
covered by them in pursuit of trade may be seen on the map entitled Marriage Traits No. 2 
(p. 137); under the topic of weddings ? their functions will be discussed more fully. Their 
social posiflon is if anything lower than that of the blacksmiths, and whereas the latter are 
sometimes trusted and in a way respected, musicians never are. Neither are allowed any 
part in the government. 

Market Criers*? and Weighers, iberrahen (singular aberrah) and ishegairen (singular 
ashegair), who form the third class of Shameless Ones, both come from the same families, 


3 So translated here because of their profession. 2 See below, p. 138 seq. 
® The ordinary meaning is “public criers.” I have given them the English ee ‘market criers’’ because 
the market is their seat of operation. 
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from the villages of Ifergugen and Ibettoyen of the Beni Tuzin. They wander all over the 


Rif, establishing themselves temporarily near markets, in which they perform their duties. - 


There is one of each profession settled within convenient distance of each circle of markets 


in each tribe or group of tribes. Being strictly endogamous, they send home to Ifergugen 


and Ibettoyen for their women; they cannot even intermarry with other Shameless Ones. 

+ Although agriculture is considered the most dignified and worthy of occupations, skilled 
rades such as those of carpenter, weaver (where weaving is done by men), gunsmith, 
powder-maker, and professional mason are not despised. A man plying one of these trades 
- does not ostracize his family by so doing, or prevent his daughters from marrying into good 
families. Such trades are not hereditary as are the occupations of the despised castes. 

- The social position of the Jews is not comparable to that of any other group living in the 






Rif. The Jews, while living in the places settled by them, such as Galiya and Beni Bu Frah, . 


form distinct colonies which in the past were not often molested. Jews going into other 
regions could formerly do so only under the protection of some important man in that place. 
The patron of the Jew considered the Jew as his bondsman or slave, while the Jew regarded 
the contract as merely .a commercial one. The Jew was allowed to work at some trade, but 
must turn his receipts in to his patron, who gave him his food and lodging and a certain 
amount of money besides. The patron was held responsible for the Jew’s safety and pro- 
tected him against aggressors. Even under this type of contract Jews were able to enter 
only such marginal regions as Jebarna of Gzennaya, Ajdir, and, under the aegis of the Ikhem- 
rijen, Targuist. They would not venture, in recent times at least, into the mountains of 
southern Beni Urriaghel, into northern Gzennaya, or into Beni Amart. For one to do so 
would have resulted in his death. The Riffians, in common with other Mohammedans, 
consider it a desecration of gunpowder to shoot Jews, killing them only with stones and 
knives. Since the Spanish and French occupations the réle of the Jew has of course changed. 
He is at present allowed to go to markets to trade, and is not ordinarily molested. 

Negro slaves are so rare in the Rif that it can almost be said that Riffians do not recog- 
nize the existence of slavery. The Ikhemrijen of Targuist have several, and one is owned in 
Ajdir. There may be others, but I have not seen or heard of them. 
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son. In this way certain reins within each bone manage to control the seats of that bone 
within the council of the great, but if a man of great ability arises in a vein of eligible stand- 
ing which has not previously sent a representative, the old men may be forced by expediency 
to send him rather than a member of their own rein, who may be of mediocre ability. Some- 
times, however, a councillor is chosen who is exceptionally stupid and incapable of expressing 
himself well in deliberations. Such a councillor is chosen for his physical strength and fight- 
ing ability, since deliberations of these bodies often end in pitched battles; two or three in- 
telligent men may be enough to bear the brunt of the mental labor involved, and the others 
can serve as valuable henchmen in a crisis.! . 

The council of the great meets in the common mosque of the canton, under the olive . 
trees by a stream, in the house of one of its members, in market (see plate 30), or wherever . 
it pleases the members to convene. The councillors elect a mokaddem_as moderator and 
spokesman. on 

The councillors of each canton in the tribe go together, in time of crisis, to a place agreed 
upon, called the ayarau (which means also “tribal council”). This meeting place has no 
fixed locality, but depends upon muttal convenience. The councillors enter by groups and 
sit down on the ground huddled together, the various groups forming a circle. Each fifth 
occupies a section of the circle and its councils of cantons are contiguous. The moderator of 
each council talks, generally in a whisper, to its members, until a common attitude in regard 
to the subject of the meeting is agreed upon. The moderator now having, as it were, re- 
ceived the instructions of his constituency, approaches the center of the circle, where he 
squats down with the other moderators in a nuclear circle. The councillors left on the outer 
ring finger their rifles and generally express their readiness to defend their spokesman in 
case he enters into a violent argument; the moderators likewise hold their gun butts against 
the ground with their fingers clasping the trigger guard. They discuss the matter at hand, 
all talking at once or whenever they please, since there is no chief moderator at this meet- 
ing, and for one member to bid another be silent would be considered ample excuse for 
murder. The moderators of a fifth usually agree within themselves, and the argument soon 
devolves*into consideration of how many fifths favor one opinion and how many the other. 
A moderator of one fifth may lead aside an influential moderator of another and whisper to 
him outside the ring of councillors, trying to win him over to his way of thinking by argu- 
ments and promises of bribery. If the moderator so entreated succumbs to this persuasion 
he returns to the central ring and tries to change the attitude of the other representatives 
of his fifth. In this way the parley goes on and on until an unanimous decision is reached or 
until the councillors begin fighting between themselves and the meeting breaks up in a 
battle. In the latter case the opponents form martial alliances, and the fight continues 
until one side has been defeated and made to pay an indemnity to the other. Even when 
the tribal council ends peacefully it often takes a week or more before an agreement is 
reached. i | | 

We thus see that_the deliberative bodies in Riffian government are really camposed of 
but two sets of members, the village council composed of adolescents who handle.the smal 


1 During the combats with Spain in the last three decades, certain councillors have arisen from time to time who 
have acted as virtual dictators. Among these were Moh Azerkan of the Beni Urriaghel, Hajj Bukkeish of the Gzennaya, 
and, more widely known than the others, Abd el Krim. The rise of such dictators is psychologically un-Riffian; in 
these cases it was brought about by too late a realization of the necessity of union against a common foe. 
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the Ikhemrijen forbid warfare and alliances, with a result that, as a natural outlet for belli- 
cose exuberance, brigandage is rife. 

In the northwestern part of Beni Amart, in the canton of Ijaonen, the power of the 
Ikhemrijen prevents warfare and alliance; otherwise the government is purely Riffian in type. 

In the Ghomara the Arab system of government is employed, with the customary align- 
ment of kaids (leaders of tribes), khalifas (leaders of fifths), and sheikhs (leaders of cantons), 
excepting that all these officers are under the jurisdiction of a marabutic family of Tetuan. 

Metalsa, except Asht Dris, Beni Bu Yahyi, and Beni Sidel and Beni Bu Ifrur of Galiya, 
employ a hybrid form of government in which there is no village council and the council of 
the great consists only of two or three men who meet in the market to administer justice for 
the region near it. 

Mtiwa, Mestassa, Beni Bu Yafer, Ait Shisher, Mazuza, Kebdana, Muziet, Regheiwa, 
Ain Mediuna, Bab Wendar, Beni Ulid, Branes, and Burda had fallen completely under the 
Arab system before the time when Abd el Krim attempted to remodel the government. In 
the eastern section and in Mtiwa and Mestassa the kaid was euphemistically called by the 
Berber term amghar (councillor), and in the Senha} an tribes mentioned the sheikh was called 
kebir el gama, or “eres one of the congregation.” 


DUTIES OF THE VILLAGE COUNCIL 


€@ cases tried body and the matters it is ‘follows 


(the fines listed are only approximate): 

Theft of eggs and of poultry. The thief must pay a fine of thirty dollars. ‘It the culprit is 
a child, his father appears and pays it. 

Theft of maize. Boys who steal early ripening maize are collectively fined five dollars. 
The injured farmer has the right to pick ripened ears from the terraces of the thieves’ 
parents to the number which he has lost. 

Cutting maize in adjoining terraces. Sometimes maize growing in adjoining terraces, 
owned by different men, ripens at different times. The owner of the later ripening maize 
may wish to prevent the owner of the other field from cutting his crop until both are ready, 
through fear that his own maize may be trampled in the process. This situation arises when 
it is necessary to enter one terrace by passing through the other. In this case the village 
council enjoins the owner of the early maize to wait until the other is ready. 

___ Breaking branches of fruit trees. If goats or children break branches from a fruit tree, 
the owner of the tree brings the branch or branches to the mosque, where the village council 
counts the number of buds on the branch or branches. A girch (about five cents) is charged 
for each bud, the recompense to be paid the owner of the tree, and j in addition a fine of | 
twenty dollars must be paid. 

Lrampling vegetable gardens. This offense is punished by a fine of one to two dollars, 
with no restitution. 

Policing orchards. During the harvest season the aanbers of this body police the or- 
chards ofthe bone during the night to prevent thefts. 

Starting the grape picking. The village council, which has charge of allotting poor families 
to rich ones-for the grape picking, exacts a fine of me dollars from anyone guilty of 
picking grapes before the signal i is given. re | 
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Picking windfall olives. Similarly, the head of each family must pay a quarter of a 
dollar for each member of his family who starts picking up windfalls before the signal is 
given. | 
Theft of olives. The outright theft of olives is punished by‘a fine of ten dollars. 

Trespassing tn order to pick grass. If a man catches a woman picking or cutting grass 
for her cow on his land, he may report her, and her husband will be fined one dollar. But 
to make such a report is considered mean and few are willing to do so. 

Stray goats and cattle in the cemetery. When goats or cattle, either with or without the 
intention of their guardian, enter a cemetery, their owner is fined a quarter of a dollar for 
each goat, and a dollar for each bull or cow which entered. 

Repair of irrigation ditches. If any farmer fails to send a man or men to work on a ditch, 
when he is required to do so, he is fined between two and three dollars per day per man. 

Taking water illegally from irrigation ditches. This is considered a serious offense, and 
although it incurs but a five dollar fine, it always breeds bad feelings and often incites to 
murder. 

~ Regulating attendance at prayer. To explain this function it is necessary to anticipate the 
discussion of religion. Each bone in the canton is required to send twenty-five men once a 
week to the common mosque of the canton to pray. The village council of each bone lists the 
names of all married men in the bone; a day is set for each bone to attend the mosque, and 
the bone keeps that day permanently. The first week the first twenty-five men on the list 
must go, the second week the second twenty-five, and so on until the list has been exhausted, 
when the procedure starts all over again. If the number of married men in the bone is not 
evenly divisible by twenty-five, those forming the remainder at the foot of the list are sup- 
plemented by enough at the head of it to fill the number, and the rotation starts anew. It is 
the task of the village council in whose territory the cantonal mosque is situated to see that 
twenty-five men appear from each bone on the allotted day. If a bone is so small that it does 
not contain twenty-five, it is combined with another bone for this purpose. 

If the members of the village council of the mosque territory find that a quota is not 
full on a certain day, they fine the man who has defaulted five dollars. If this is not paid 
promptly the council of the great steps in and fines the guilty bone between two and three 
hundred dollars. If a man is away on a journey his name is temporarily stricken from the 
list and the following names are moved up one place; if he is ill or for some other reason un- 
able to go, he is allowed to send a substitute. If a man falls ill on the way, becomes wounded, 
or is otherwise prevented from reaching the mosque when it is too late to obtain a substi- 
tute, his absence is excused. 

The fines thus extracted, the proceeds of which go for the upkeep of the mosque, for- 
merly consisted of walnuts, almonds, figs, or raisins. Later, when sugar was first imported, 
two sugar cones were assessed. Later still the money fine was introduced. 

Providing for exiles from other fifths. When a man has been exiled by the tribal council 
_ for a year, two years, or more, he must pass to a different fifth, preferably to a bone in which 
he has friends. The village council of the bone collects an assessed portion of the crops of 
' every farmer and gives it to him. This it does for the first year only. If he remains more 
than a year he must work as a share-laborer for a farmer and earn his living. If a farmer 
refuses to give his assessed portion it is taken by force, and twofold. Such refusals are, 
however, almost unknown. 


| 
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Entertaining councillors of another tribe. If the councillors of a strange tribe stop at a 
village for the night, the local village council has charge of their entertainment. They first 
provide a house for the guests by expelling some childless man and his wife from their 
dwelling for the night. They then collect foodstuffs. Bread and all fruits, both fresh and 
dried, nuts, and vegetables, are assessed from rich men without payment. Meat, sugar, tea, 
candles, oil, pepper, butter, and poultry are purchased from members of the bone willing to 
sell them. The boys of the council buy the poultry from widows, and eggs as well, if no one 
brings them voluntarily. Anyone refusing to supply the bread assessed him may be fined 
ten soldi a loaf; but since no one has ever been known to refuse, the fine is purely theoretical. 
If in buying those articles not given, the members of the council spend more money than 
they have in the fine treasury, they pay the excess amount themselves, later collecting it in 
equal portions from all the men of the bone who have been married one year or over. They 
themselves act as cooks for the visiting councillors. 

_ Entering council chamber unbidden. If any member of the bone enters the council cham- 
ber while the council is deliberating, the intruder is told to remain and is given tea. When 
at length he departs, a member of the council is immediately sent out to call him back. 
This time he is reprimanded for having entered unbidden, and is fined between two and 
three dollars. 

Conversing with women. If a man or boy speaks to a married woman shelonging to a bone 
other than his own, on the path or in any other public place, except the market, the village - 

council of the village to which the woman belongs summons the offender and fines him five 
dollars. If the offender repeatedly seeks out the woman, or loiters about places she is known 
to frequent in order to converse with her, the village council of the offender’s own bone fines 
him between fifty and sixty dollars. If the offense takes place in market it is considered 
more serious, and comes before the council of the great.! These rules do not apply to un- 
married women, who may be spoken to, in a respectful manner, by anyone. 

Quarrels between women. When one woman injures another with a stone, stick, or other 
implement, the village council collects a fine of from five to six dollars from the husband of 
the aggressor. The council generally hears of such cases through gossip, since the husband 
of the injured woman is usually too ashamed to report it. 

Entering a cemetery occupied by women. If a man or boy enters a cemetery when the 
women of the bone are convening there on a Friday or holiday, he is fined five dollars. 

Entering a saint’s tomb occupied by women. If a man or boy enters a saint’s tomb in 
which women are convening, the village council fines him from fifty to a hundred dollars. 

Fighting with the hands. If two men fight with their hands, without using any weapon, 
the village council determines which man started the fight and fines him an amount com- 
mensurate with the injury done. 

Speaking to an enemy. If a man is caught conversing with a member of a hostile bone, 
at a time when war is either in progres? or imminent, the village council of his own bone 
fines him fifty dollars. 

In the tribes and territories where there i is no village council, the rendering of justice in 
small affairs which is the work of this body is not performed. For example, one man may 
cut down another’s tree or take his grass without any fine or other official reckoning; he can 
likewise speak to a woman of another bone; but if he does these things he incurs the wrath 


3 See below. p. 102. 
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of the men affected,-and may thus start a feud which will end in killings, after which it be- 
comes the concern of the councillors to render justice. | 

In regions where the Arab form of government has —— the indigenous type, 
such affairs are decided by the sheikh. 


DUTIES OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GREAT 


"This council, which is the governing body of the canton, does not convene as often asthe 
village council, but comes together only in market and when some occasion demands it, its 

- moderator then sending for the members. In cantons which have no markets, the council 

of the great has no regular meetings. 

Supporting the village council. If anyone who has been fined by the village council re- 
fuses to pay it, that body sends a messenger to the moderator of the council of the great. 
The moderator sends for the members, who come armed to a place previously agreed upon 
and proceed in a body to the house of the offender. There they assess upon a him fine 
several times that originally imposed, amounting usually to between fifty and two hundred 
dollars, depending on the offense. 


Theft of Breatoct. A man who has stolen sheep, goats, cattle, donkeys, mules, or horses 
is summone ore the councillors and fined between a hundred and two hundred dollars, 


besides being forced to restore to his victim the animals stolen, in cash or in kind. The theft 
of camels does not incur jurisdiction because of the lawless condition of the nomads who 
own them. Such a theft simply results in a fight. 

Fighting with sticks. The councillors decide which of the parties is at fault and fine him 
fifty dollars. If the bone of the injured man is a strong one, the councillors force the culprit 
to bring a goat, bread, tea, and sugar and go with them to the house of the injured man to 
’ present him with a feast. Such a feast, provided by visitors to the house, is a strong act of 
compulsive magic and cannot be disregarded. The recipient of such a favor must grant any 
request made and cease enmity against the giver. If the bone of the injured man is weak, 
no precaution of this nature is necessary. 


Shooting at a man but missing him. He who shoots at another without hitting him must 
pay a fine of one hundred dollars to the councillors. 

. Speaking to gine in market. This offense is considered greater than that of speaking to 
- women in any other place. It is settled by the councillors of the canton in whose territory 
the market is held, and is punished by a hundred dollar fine. 

Entering a women’s market. For a man to enter a market which is restricted to women is 
an offense as serious as that of speaking to a woman in a common market, if not more 80. 
It is punished by a fine of a hundred dollars, paid to the councillors. 

Adultery which the injured husband does not discover in the act. If a husband hears that 
his wife has been unfaithful, but did not actually witness such an event, he is not allowed 
to kill the suspected man without incurring the penalty for ordinary murder. He has the 
privilege of bringing the matter before the councillors, who fine the suspect, if they are 
reasonably sure of his guilt, between a hundred and two hundred dollars. They forcibly 
divorce the woman from her husband, and forbid her to remarry him or any other man. 


Women so divorced return to their parents to live. Such a woman often becomes a prosti- 
tute, plying her trade with the greatest secrecy possible. If she is caught doing this, the 
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man with whom she is involved is punished just as was the first convicted offender. If she 
has been publicly exposed several times as a prostitute, the men of her bone kidnap her, 
carry her into the mountains, and there kill her and hide her body. No notice is taken of 
her absence, and if the councillors hear about the affair they pretend not to have done so. 
If 8 woman catches her husband in the act of adultery with another woman, she or- 
dinarily goes back to her own people and tells them of it. The men of her family, her father, 
brothers, or paternal uncle, may bring the matter up before the councillors and have the 
husband fined and divorced. In many cases, however, the men of her vein persuade the 
woman to do nothing about it, thinking that to make a commotion would only cause the 
disruption of the bone. In case the woman. has married outside her bone, whether or not 
action takes place depends largely upon the respect: which her own bone has for that of her 
husband. In any case, the sacramental defilement of the man is not considered as great as 
that of the woman in the opposite situation. _ 
_ Blood money. Although murders, woundings, and adultery caught in the act are offenses 
beyond the jurisdiction of the council of the great and are relegated to the tribal council, 
one consequence of them falls directly upon the councillors. This is the assessment and col- 
lection of the diith, or blood money. Whereas the tribal council has the right to impose the 
fine, the council of the great has charge of compensation to the injured family. This takes 
place after the tribal council has finished:its judgment and punishment. Murder is atoned 
for by the payment of a sum between one and five hundred dollars. The amount varies 
from canton to canton, but within a canton is constant and inflexible. Wounds are paid for at 
the rate of twenty-five dollars a month for each month of convalescence, until the injured 
man is able to work again. 

The man who committed the crime pays, if he is able. If he is unable to raise the money 
by selling his property, the bone pays. In some bones the group as a whole always pays, 
whether the guilty one is able to raise the money or not; in others a man other than the 
guilty one pays, with the understanding that he is to receive the total of the next blood- 
money payment to his bone. 

_ In the bones which pay individually, receipts are given to the children of the deceased, 
and if he left no children, to his father. Children receive the money on the basis that one 
boy is equal to two girls. If the deceased leaves neither children nor father, it is divided among 
the members of the bone. Many bones refuse altogether to receive blood money, preferring 
to take it out in blood by killing a member of the hostile bone, in which case, after the pun- 

ishment of the tribal council is finished, the account is considered by the councillors as 
. settled. Frequently the injured bone accepts the blood money, then suffers a revulsion of 
__feeling and takes blood vengeance in addition, in which case it is required to return the 

payment. _ | 

Murders within the bone rarely occur, and are fonsidered unnatural crimes. No blood 

__\ money is assessed, because ‘such an offendef is instantly killed by his own people if he is 
unable to escape. A man fleeing such a crime will not be harbored by any Riffian, and must 
continue until he has left the Rif altogether. Even in this case he must take care to go to 
some place to which Riffians do not ordinarily travel, lest revenge overtake him later. 
Altending weddings outside the canton. Another duty of the council of the great, this 
time of a bloodless nature, is to attend weddings of other councillors or their sons in other 
cantons or fifths. This is done in order to foster friendly relations between the two groups. 
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The councillors go in a body, taking with them twenty or more girls adept at singing and 
dancing, hired musicians, a bull or cow, two or three mules laden with bread, and quantities 
of tea, sugar, and candles. The cost of the presents and the fees of the musicians are paid 
out of money collected in fines. 


DUTIES OF THE TRIBAL COUNCIL 


The task of the tribal council is to render judgment, exact fines, and destroy property 
in cases of adultery caught in the act, murder, and woundings; to make decisions as to 
tribal alliances in warfare; and to interfere with internal fights in other tribes. 

Adultery caught in the act. A husband who surprises his wife in the act of adultery has 
the traditional privilege of killing the man, removing his genitals and placing them in the 
mouth of his corpse, killing his wife, and ripping her from pubis to diaphragm with a knife. 
This action is a privilege and not a duty. Many husbands are physically unable to do so; 
others are disinclined; still others mutilate their wives by cutting off the fleshy parts of 
their noses and let them go. One instance is known in Gzennaya of a man who thrust live 
coals into his wife’s vagina: and then released her. In at least half the cases, recently at 
any rate, no revenge is taken on the woman, her divorce and disgrace being considered 
ample punishment. 

_ When the members of the tribal council hear of this event, they leave whatever they are 
doing and go as rapidly as possible to the adulterer’s house. This they burn; they impose a 
fine of one thousand dollars or thereabouts, depending on the usage of the tribe, and on the 
importance of the bone. The fine is accepted either in cash, livestock, land, or in all three. 
When land and livestock are taken they are sold on the spot, not by bidding but by arbi- 
trary prices, fair to the victim, placed on each animal or portion of land. If the proceeds of 
the sale exceed the amount of the fine, the balance is returned to the bone of the adulterer. 
If the adulterer and the adulteress belong to different bones the burden of the fine is shared 
between the bones. If the adulterer has survived the vengeance of the injured man he must 
leave the tribe forever. Women who survive go back to their families, iad divorced 
and forbidden to marry again. 

After the cash of the fine is in hand, it is divided among the fifths, each receiving ‘an 
equal share, to be divided evenly among each canton composing the fifth. Thus the canton 
of the offenders receives back a portion of the money which some of its members have paid. 
It often refuses to accept this, in which case the money goes to the actual payers. Cantons 
friendly with that of the adulterer may likewise refuse to accept, and their money too is re- 
- Wounding. When one man wounds another, the tribal council comes to the offender’s 
house and exacts a fine of five hundred dollars after questioning the councillor or councillors 
belonging to the offending bone. The fine is always paid by the bone as a whole, whether the 
blood money is or not. ° 

Murder. When one man murders another, whether or not j in retaliation for a previous 
~ murder, the tribal council comes to his house, which it burns, providing it dares to. It cuts 
down the fruit trees and inflicts a fine of a thousand dollars. If the man and his bone refuse - 
to pay the fine and resist the burning of the house or the cutting of the trees, the members 
of the tribal council attack them. This fight may last anywhere from a half hour to several 
months, and may turn intoa war. If the bone which has refused has no allies, it seldom wins, 
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but there are few bones without allies. The allies in the tribal council draw apart as incon- 
spicuously and as quickly as possible and start shooting at the rest of the tribal council. 
The bone which has refused sends messengers to talk with various councillors and to per- 
suade them to join their side, promising money and women. In this way there are generally 
two sides fighting each other before the day is over, and they stay there and fight until one 
side has won. If the tribal council wins and succeeds in burning the house of the murderer, 
it burns the rest of the houses of the bone as well, and cuts down | as many of its trees as 
it desires. 

The bone then flees in a body to another fifth, to another tribe, or out of the Rif entirely. 
If the members, thinking already of vengeance, cannot stand the sight of their trees being 
cut down and their houses being caved in, they select a bull from the herd which they are 
driving into exile with them and entrust it to the leader of the mosque or to a student, who 
leads it back into the presence of the tribal council and slaughters it there. If this is done 
the tribal council is compelled to let them go back again and to permit them to pay the fine. 
Once the bull is slaughtered the tree-cutting and other destruction must cease. Many 
bones are too proud either to pay or to send a bull, so that they become destitute and home- 
less through their pride, providing they are not strong enough to defend themselves against 
the tribal council. 

A bone may thus be expelled from a tribe, permanently or temporarily. A bone which i Is 
continually making trouble and | causing feuds may be the subject of a special meeting of the 
tribal council, which decides to exile it from the tribe either permanently or for a given 
number of years. Killing people on Mohammedan feast days or during the month of 
Ramadan is one of the strongest reasons for the expulsion of a bone. 

This habit of exiling bones has been going on for so long that there are today numerous 
colonies of exiled Riffians living outside the Rif. Such are colonies of Beni Urriaghel in 
Oran and in Tangier; of Beni Amart in Ain Leuh, on the Wergha; of Beni Amart and Beni 
Hadifa at Armeila, on Wed Teheris; of Beni Tuzin at Zerhoun; of Temjunt of Gzennaya in 
Ain Mediuna (Beni Gzin); of Beni Yunes of Gzennaya at el Kob, in the Senhajan tribe of 
Beni Ulid; and the Ulad Abd el Mumen of Iherrushen of Gzennaya at el Mta outside of 
Fez. Most of these exiles could now go back if they so wished, but they have been away for 
so long, in many cases for generations, that they no longer have any desire to return. 

Sometimes a murder spreads into a feud and from a feud into a war so rapidly that before 
a tribal council can come together to deliberate the councillors find themselves fighting on 
one side or another, in a tribal war. 

Murder often leads to immediate revenge, and immediate revenge to a feud between 
bones. The feud may be a bitter one, in fact a pitched battle, in which may join other bones 
allied wf old to one or other of the principal combatants. Most allies, however, are made 
anew on the occasion of each war. An alliance is called liff; it belongs more properly under 
the heading of magic than under that of political organization, but must be discussed at this 
point if the complexities of Riffian warfare are to be understood. 

A liff is a shame-compulsion laid by one bone on another, a magical act which forces the 
second bone into alliance with, or at least toleration of, the other. By making liff with a 
number of other bones, a bone may increase its fighting force many times, and by both sides 
industriously making liff with others, a general war starts, in which there may not remain 
enough of the tribal council to make its convening worth while. 


\ 


\ 
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A tribal war seldom has time, however, to work itself out to its own conclusion, since 
other tribes in the neighborhood soon see that to take an active interest in the affair will be 
to their ane 


INTER-TRIBAL WARFARE 


If a lively internal war has broken out in the tribe as a result of the refusal to pay a fine 
imposed by the tribal council, or through a series of reciprocal murders and resultant al- 
liances, made before the tribal council could intervene, the surrounding tribes call together 
their tribal councils which go to the territory of the warring tribe and meet as a great coun- 
cil of tribes in the middle of it, in a village, or in the open country. They summon the tribal 
council of the warring tribe to answer for its action. If the tribal council comes, the assem- 
bled tribal councils (the great council of tribes) assess a fine of from two to three thousand 
dollars, which they divide, giving each tribe with five fifths five parts, and each tribe with 
only one fifth one part. Then the subdivisions within the fifths and single tribes take place 
and the councillors go home. 

If, however, the tribal council of the fighting tribe refuses to come and pay a fine, the 
tribe patches up its difference quickly and presents an united front against the invaders. 
In this case the councillors of the other tribes send home for retainers, each fifth separately, 
specifying the number of men to come from each fifth, from each canton, and from each 
bone. The old men, retired councillors, select the warriors and their judgment is final. The 
reénforcements come as soon as possible and there ensues a war between the erstwhile in- 
ternally warring tribe and those which have come to punish it. If the alliance wins, it does 
so by defeating canton after canton, imposing a fine upon each when it submits; the fine 
levied on the first canton is about five thousand dollars, and the amount increases until the 
last canton to submit has to pay about fifteen thousand dollars. As each canton submits it 
must join the victors in fighting the rest of its own tribe, in return for which it receives its 
share of the fines paid as each of the other cantons submits. In this way all defeated can- 
tons pay, and all but the last, which pays the most, receive shares of the spoils. 

When the internal war is in Beni Urriaghel, Gzennaya is the first tribe to send its coun- 
cillors, then Beni Amart, usually on the same day; the next day Zarket and Bokoya send 
their contingents, and later the canion Tizera n Jakhatha of Beni Tuzin and that of Sidi 
Bu Daud of Temsaman. Sometimes Beni Said sends two or three councillors to join the 
others. Gzennaya, Beni Amart, and Bokoya usually sent all their councillors, whereas Beni 
Tuzin, Temsaman, and Zarket, as well as Beni Said, seldom send more than a few each. If 
the great council of tribes succeeds without further fighting, the councillors of Zarket, 
Temsaman, Beni Tuzin, and Beni Said receive one or two hundred dollars per tribe. This 
money the individual councillors keep. The tribes which have come in full strength get 
their usual shares. If, however, it is necessary to send for reénforcements, the tribes 
poorly represented send for men with the rest, and after the affair has been settled their 
tribes receive their full shares, which are communally divided. 

The tribes mentioned do not all necessarily interfere when Beni Urriaghel is fighting 
internally, but only if the combat promises to be extensive. The Gzennaya councillors, 
however, always go, and sometimes succeed in handling the situation alone. The Feni 
Urriaghel always band together immediately when other tribes step in, postponing settle- 
ment of their local differences until later. Beni Hadifa, nominally a fifth of Beni Urriaghel, 
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is not required to pay its portion of the fines imposed upon Beni Urriaghel unless it has 
actually been involved. 

When Temsaman fights internally, Beni Tuzin, Beni Said, Gzennaya, Beni Ulishk, and 
Tafersit send their councillors to the great council of tribes; Beni Ulishk and Tafersit count 
as one in the division of the spoils. Beni Urriaghel does not send councillors to Temsaman, 
partly because the others will not allow it, and partly because the tribe is afraid of retali- 
ation. 

When the war is in Gzennaya, the Beni Urriaghel, Beni Tuzin, Beni Amart, Marnissa, 
Metalsa, and Jebarna (the latter, although part of the Gzennaya, do not count as such in 
- time of war, since they are recent immigrants from the Branes) send councillors. When the 
fight is centered in the fifth of Imsdurar, Branes also sends her representatives. Temsaman 
sends a single councillor if the fight promises to assume large proportions. 

When Beni Tuzin occupies the center of the stage, the councillors of Gzennaya, Metalsa, 
Beni Urriaghel, Temsaman, Beni Ulishk, Tafersit, and — Said go, and Beni Amart sends 
a few representatives. 

When the war is in Beni Amart, Gzennaya, Niacnbaes. Beni Urriaghel, Beni Hadifa 
(acting as a separate body), and chosen members of Zarket, Bokoya, and Beni Tuzin par- 
ticipate. 

~ When Bokoya is involved, the councillors of Beni Amart, Beni Urriaghel, Beni Itteft, 
Beni Bu Frah, and selected members from Gzennaya, Mestassa, and Mtiwa of the Rif 
attend the great council of tribes. The Sherif of Targuist also is sometimes present at the 
final settlement, taking ten men with him as bodyguard. He does not take part in any of 
the fighting, but tries to use his religious influence as a means of putting an end to the blood- 
shed. When the fine is collected, he is usually given twenty or thirty dollars. Sometimes, 
however, he is ignored. Shorfa of Targuist have in the past attempted to interfere in Beni. 
Urriaghel and Gzennaya, but without success or remuneration, for which reason they have 
for some time ceased paying attention to wars within these tribes. 

When the fight is in Beni Itteft, Beni Bu Frah, Mestassa, or Mtiwa, the others of this 
group send their envoys, and those from Bokoya and Beni Gmil attend as well; when the 
fight is in Mtiwa, Beni Khennus and Beni Seddath also participate. . 

When the fight is in Beni Ulishk or Tafersit, Beni Tuzin, Metalsa, Temsaman, — 
Said, and Beni Mohammed and Khebaba of the Gzennaya take part. — 

When it is in Beni Said, Beni Tuzin, Temsaman, Beni Ulishk, Tafersit, Beni Bu Lfrur, 
Beni Sidel, and Gzennaya send representatives. Beni Said is the only tribe which has recog- 
nized the value of such mediation when actually in trouble, since it sends for the Gzennaya 
councillors to come and séttle it for them. They have seldom resisted the intervention of 
the great council of tribes, preferring to pay the fine rather than continue a destructive in- 
ternal quarrel. 

Beni Bu Ifrur has not fought internally for a long time, since it is all one related group. 
Beni Sidel has been known to fall into such a difficulty, and Beni Said, Beni Bu Yahyi, 
Metalsa, and Beni Bu Ifrur, send councillors, while the sheikhs of Ait Shisher and Mazuza 
also come. These sheikhs are given none of the proceeds. Beni Said wields the greatest 
influence in such gatherings. 

When Beni Sidel and Beni Bu Ifrur fight together, the same alignment appears, and 
with the om go the sheikhs of Ulad Stut. 
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Beni Bu Yafer has fought internally upon a number of occasions, but the other groups 
do not interfere, since they have learned from experience that the Beni Bu Yafer do not 
submit until after an arduous struggle, at the end of which they do not possess enough 
property to pay a fine worth the trouble of interfering. In consequence of this, they are not 
allowed to send their councillors to other tribes. 

For a considerable period of time there has been no fighting worthy of intervention in 
Masuza, Ait Shisher, or Kebdana; this is perhaps due to the early influence of the Span- 
iards upon these regions. 

When the fighting is in Beni Bu Yabyi or Metalsa no councillors bother to go, since the 
land is too difficult to travel in, and since there are no houses to burn, and no property to 
confiscate which cannot readily be moved away before their arrival. Banditry has always 
been rife among these tribes, and active feuds between bones perpetual. Theft, in the Rif 
considered a crime unless practiced outside the tribe and its allies, is among the nomads an 
honorable profession when practiced between bones. 

When the fight is between any of the tribal groups in the Eastern Arabophone Senhaja, 
the others of this group send their councillors and sheikhs, and Gzennaya as well sends 
councillors. In the meeting which follows Gzennaya plays the dominant réle. 

When the fight is within the Senhaja Sghir, the Sherif of Targuist betakes himself to the 
scene, accompanied by the councillors of the non-combatant tribes under his control. The 
Sherif collects the fine, keeping most of it, and distributes a small fraction of it among the 
councillors, who have nothing to say about the matter. 

This rule does not apply to Ktama, which has never submitted to the authority of the 
Sherif: On account of its poverty and inaccessibility, Ktama is free from the intervention 
of councillors from other tribes; consequently it is in a constant state of turmoil, and ban- 
ditry is common. This tribe has always been noted for its A IESSDESS and has been gener- 
ally avoided by travellers. 

The tribes of the west, including the Western Arabophone Senhaja and the Ghomara, 
do not send representatives out to stop war and collect fines. This territory likewise enjoys 
& perennially bad reputation. 

Some mention should be made of the ultimate disposal of money and other property 
taken by the various administrative bodies. Fines collected by the village council are kept 
by the moderator of that body for the entertainment of guests in the local mosque, for the 
purchase of tea, sugar, other foodstuffs, and candles for the council to use during its deliber- 
ations, and for cartridges and firearms to be used by members of the bone in time of war. 

Fines collected by the council of the great are partly divided between the bones, partly 
‘given to the fgih or preceptor of the cantonal mosque, and partly expended upon the up- 
keep of, and hospitality in, this building. 

Fines collected by the tribal council are divided equally among the fifths and then equally 
among cantons within the fifths. The moderator of each council of the great divides the 
money allotted his canton among the councillors who participated in the events which led 
to its collection, and among ordinary fighting men, if these were called upon to reénforce 
the councillors. The moderator distributes the money publicly at one time, giving more to — 
the men who deported themselves bravely than to those who showed but mediocre interest 
in the fighting. Men who manifested cowardice and men who are absent from or come late 
to the division get nothing. 


CHAPTER VIII 
. MARKETS 
DiFFERENT aspects of this subject have already been discussed in the chapters dealing with 
material culture, social organization, and government. ! Since indeed the primary purpose 
of the market is economic, it is the seat of operation of an interesting social class, and like- 
. wise often the local administrative center. Hence, little remains for description save the 
general scheme and codrdination of the whole. . 
A market meets weekly on a fixed day and in a fixed place. There is usually but one to 
canton, although this rule, like all others, has its exceptions. The days and locations of 
kets are so correlated that it is possible for a person living in almost any place to reach 
a market on foot and return home again on any day of the week except Friday, when 
markets are never held. The word for market in both thamazighth and Arabic is suk, and 
markets are given the names of the days en which they are held. Thus all markets meeting 
on Thursday are called su el khemis, or simply el khemis. Markets meeting on the same 
day are distinguished by the addition of the names of the places in which they are held. 

Thursday markets are more important than the others, as a general rule, because Friday 
is the Mohammedan sabbath and provisions for it must be obtained in advance. 
= Each market is administered by the council of the great of the canton. This body has a 
house, or among the nomads, a tent, in or on the outskirts of the market. (See plate 30.) 
On market days it generally meets in a room of this edifice. Most such houses have a second 
room which is used as a rest-room for people attending the market, or as a guard-house for 
retainers of the councillors. Cases which have accumulated during the week are brought 
before the council of the great at this time, since defendants in situations which concern the 
councillors often prefer to postpone their appeals or complaints until market day rather 
than request the moderator of the council of the great to have a special meeting called for 
@ single case. 

Any offenses committed in market are considered more serious than if committed else- 
where, and are more heavily fined; offenses which would otherwise concern the village coun- 
cil are brought to the attention of the council of the great if committed in market. - 

The division of spoils among the members of a canton who have participated in a tribal 
war is often made in market. 

In the markets under the authority of the Ikhemrijen, firearms must be left outside be- 
fore their owners may enter. In other markets rifles were usually carried before the Euro- 
pean occupation. Serious fights sometimes arose in markets, in some cases so severe that the 
tribal council convened and decreed the market closed forever, lest the sight of the place 
where kinsmen had died might in future remind members of the different bones of their 
mutual grievances and incite them to further violence. 

The chief purpose of every market is of course the buying and selling of saoast (See 
plates 30, 31, and 32.) The vendors of different articles are segregated according to their 
wares, the cloth merchants, the women selling pottery, and so forth. The butchers are rele- 
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gated to a position as far removed from the rest of the market as possible, on account of the 
malodorous nature of their wares. If there is a stream in or near the market, the butchers 
are put on the other side of the stream from the rest. Farmers bring in cattle, sheep, and 
goats, and turn over the animals to the butchers, who are blacksmiths on other days of the 
week, or are members of the families of blacksmiths. After the butchers have slaughtered 
the animals, washed the blood from their throats, inflated their skins, flayed, and quartered 
them, the owners of the animals hang the meat on wooden racks permanently fixed to trees 
or posts nearby, where they are thus exposed for sale. Quarters of goat and sheep must 
have the hoofs and a portion of the adjoining skin left on so that customers can tell the 
difference between them. The butcher is paid for his work with a portion of the meat, with 
money, or with the hide, head, and entrails, which are the most common reward. 

The meat market is the assembling place of all of the dogs in the canton which are able 
to get there, dozens of them waiting expectantly nearby each time an animal is slaughtered. 
They often snatch ends of intestine as the animal is being cleaned, and lap up eagerly the 
rills of blood flowing down towards the stream. 

The butchering duties of the blacksmiths are not confined to the market. Whenever 
members of a bone together buy a cow or bull for the meat, the butcher is called in to 
slaughter it. The portions are divided equally among the married men, who must pay for 
their pieces before they can have them. A portion is sent up to the mosque of the canton 
for the students in it, and the blacksmith receives his portion as reward for his work. 

Returning to the market, we find two other social outcasts at work, the market crier 
and the official weigher or measurer.! These are hired by the councillors, and earry on their 
' functions as official appointees, but disputes arising from the work of the weigher or measur- 
er are carried before the councillors. They work in as many markets as there are days in 
the week, except of course Friday, and providing that each market is within walking dis- 
tance of their homes and that the councillors of each are willing to hire them. 

Women’s markets. In a number of cantons there is in addition to the regular market an- 
other devoted to women. All men are excluded from it, and are severely punished if they 
enter. It is commanded by a woman appointed by the councillors of the canton. In it the 
women sell, besides the fruits, vegetables, hens, eggs, and pottery which they dispense at 
the regular market, magico-medical materials which are supposed to act as contraceptives 
and to produce abortions. The sale and possession of these is kept secret from the men be- 
cause the use of them is considered ample reason for divorce. Sometimes a woman who fails 
to bear children within a reasonable time after marriage is accused, on general suspicion, of 
using them and is divorced. 

Boy Markets. In the Jebala, markets were formerly held in which boys stolen from 
their families were sold, to.be used as apprentices by wandering musicians and as compan- 
- ions by ordinary individuals. They were and still are kept by their purchasers for the pur- 
pose of sodomy, and other uses to which these children are put are made secondary to it. 
When they have grown to an age at which they cease to interest their purchasers sexually 
they are released and allowed to earn their own living. | 

The market el Had Ikauen of Ktama was a famous boy market, and was not closed 
until the advent of the — forces of =n who have been trying to prevent such 


See p. 92. 
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sales, although it is difficult to stamp out private transactions.' Boy markets are found in 
the Western Arabophone Senhaja, Ghomara, and Ktama (also, of course, in the rest of the 
so-called Jebala, and centered at Sheshawen and in the tribe of Beni Zerwal). 


2 The whole Jebalan area is permeated with this type of sexual depravity, which is practiced without mutual 
shame or any attempt at concealment. In the Rif persons sometimes live and die without knowledge of its existence, 
and those who have travelled and seen it cannot mention it at home without falling into disfavor. It was punished 
during the recent war, in at least two known instances, by soaking the culprits in gasoline and burning them alive. 

This perversion, the only form known in this region, is accompanied in the Jebala by a low esteem for women, who 
perform the more arduous tasks of agriculture which in the Rif are done by men. A frequent sight in the Jebala is a 

troop of women marching long distances loaded down under heavy bundles of charcoal ard other burdens, which in 
the Rif would be carried by mules or donkeys. 

Bride purchase, a trait common to all Moroccans but the Jews, is in the Jebala literally applied, since here the 
wife becomes a definite chattel of her husband, not usually the case elsewhere. 

The atmosphere created by this combination of cultural factors is in striking contrast to that of the Rif, which, 
although primitive, is wholesome and vigorous. 


CHAPTER IX 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


MOSQUES AND SAINTS’ TOMBS 


THERE are three types of building which serve both social and religious purposes: the 
er n jkhothbath, or cantonal mosque,' the thamsajoth, or village mosque,* and the 
amrabt (plural imrabten) or saint’s tomb.* 
The first, the cantonal mosque, is a large edifice, common to the whole canton, and to it 
come all the people of the canton for worship. It can be readily distinguished from lesser 
” mosques by the fact that it bears a flag, green in the morning and white in the afternoon. 
| The second is the mosque of the Sone, and there is one for each bone in the canton. 
\ The third, the saint’s tomb, may be a structure of some magnitude, a mere pile of stones, 
3 or simply an unmarked but nevertheless well-known place. It is supposed to be the grave 
of a saint, although often it is merely some place noted for the possession of some unusual 
natural feature, such as a large boulder, a spring, or a clump of trees, revered long before 
the advent of Islam. Whether it be a definite building, a marker, or merely a place, in an 
case it fulfills a definite function. 
In each of these three types of religious edifice there is one man who has been appointe 
‘to take care of it, the mokaddem (plural mokaddemin) or “warden,” ‘ who may be a man pf 
learning or, in some cases, illiterate. He is the janitor and general caretaker. He brus 
\ the floor, sees that the mats on them are in good repair, hoists the flag on the canto 


. 
~J 


mosque, and occasionally substitutes as muezzin for the incumbent of this mosque. 

The mosques and saints’ tombs acquire land in a number of ways. When a man dies 
childless, and is displeased with his wife for having borne him no sons, or for some other 
reason, he may will a share of his land to the cantonal or village mosque or to a local saint’s 
tomb. If he has sons but is not pleased with them, he may leave a share of his property toa 
mosque or tomb and the rest to his children. 

If, when about to die, he wishes to be buried within the mosque, he may buy his burial 
place with land to be given the mosque after his death. In this way he is interred under the 
floor of one of the rooms, and the warden has charge of the property so willed. 

The warden of each public edifice has charge of the land belonging to it, and receives a 
portion of the produce. He does the farming on the land and cares for the trees, but if there 
is too much for him to do the village council enlists poor people to work with him, as previ- 
ously related. 

Any mosque, be it of the canton or merely of the bone, and any saint’s tomb capable of 
‘~ providing shelter, serves as a free hotel for Riffians travelling from tribe to tribe. Lay 


}. s 


! From the Arabic meajida el khulba, meaning the ‘“‘mosque of the Friday sermon.” 

* Likewise from meajida, and meaning literally “mosque.” 

® From the Arabic mura’bat. This word means either “living saint”’ or “dead saint’; ; the meaning given applies 
to the deceased variety and to the superstructure erected over his remains. 

* This Arabic word is also employed to designate the ‘‘moderator” of the village council, as Well as the “moder- 
ator” of the council of the great. See p. 96. 
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travellers go to both types of mosque, but students prefer the larger structure, since in it 
they can spend the time of their visit in receiving instruction. 

The prospective guests are conducted to the mosque by the first native of the bone or 
canton who sees them, unless they come from a place at war with the local group. In the 
old days, Arabs were not always as hospitably received as were Berbers, although Arabs 
seldom came. Jews and Christians, of course, almost never appeared, so that the problem 
of their entertainment seldom arose. The former would have been received by a volley of 
stones, and the latter by bullets. . 

The building in which the guest is received has a special room set aside for entertain- 
ment, beside the room in which the Friday sermon takes place or prayers are made, and the 
room in which school is held. In the saint’s tomb there are usually two rooms, that in- 
tended for entertainment and that in which the saint’s remains are buried. A saint’s tomb 
is considered sanctuary, and anyone fleeing from murder may enter and be immune from 
violence until such time as he shall depart. Many mosques, of both types, are saint’s 
tombs as well; most of them are associated with deceased celebrities. 

The village mosque is used for the following purposes: for private prayer by individuals; 
for meetings of the village council; as a general lounging place and social center, especially 
for the old men; as a school, in which the pupils sleep during vacations; and as a guest 
house. 

The cantonal mosque is used as a sis of prayer by bones in daily rotation, as related 
in the discussion of the duties of the village council; ! as a school of higher learning and a 
dormitory for students; as a guest house; and as the common place of worship on Fridays, 
when the head of this mosque delivers a sermon in the morning. 

The saint’s tomb is used as sanctuary by fugitives; as a social center for women; and as 
a place to which pilgrimages are made for imbibing some of. the emanation of the saint, 
supposedly beneficial for specific ailments or requirements. So many of the mosques con- 
tain saintly remains that the uses just described apply to most of them as well. 


EDUCATION 


The older men of each bone informally decide on a fgih, (plural fukaha’) or ‘‘school- 
master,’’ ? to teach the boys in the village mosque. They select some man of their village or 
a stranger, more frequently the latter. He must be a man of considerable ability in writing 
and with a fair knowledge of the Koran. He stands in front of the mosque at sunrise and at 
noon to call the pupils. 

School is held from sunrise (sba) to ten o’clock (d-har), and from noon (d-hor) to about 
four o’clock (asr). The pupils have Thursday afternoons and Fridays off. They have as 
vacations twenty days at aid el kebir, twenty at aid es sghir, ten days at ’ashor, and a week 
at haggus. 
. The bone pays the schoolmaster in barley, raisins, and oil. The amount of each com- 

modity given per year is set in aoveneS An average salary would be 100 mudd? of ne 
1 See p. 100. | | 
* This title is applied to two different officials, between whom a distinction should be made, despite the fact that 


the word fgih is a somewhat familiar one to European readers. 
| ® The mudd is a measure of both volume and weight, common in all of Morocco. Its value varies from place to 
place. In ae it is cayenne to 16 kilos, in Beni Urriaghel 40, in Beni Tuzin 13, in Beni Amart 35, ane in Beni 


‘ Said 30. 
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“Ror 3: menaurea (18 liters. each) of oil, 20 to. 25 mudd of raisins, eel tivo! ‘pounds or there Se 
- whouta of butter from each adult man possessing one or more milch cows... ma 
oe The ‘pupils ¢ are supposed to bring money with them on the last day before the vacation; ee 
this is for the schoolmaster.’ Each pupil brings half s dollar at aid el kebir, a quarter of a 
dollar at aid ea aghir, ten: soldt (two grush) at ‘ashor, and fifteen soldi {three grush) at el 
gnulud. At haggus the schoolinaster does. not collect any money, but the families of the 
children send him food sonstating, of chickens, bowls of send and ‘butter, and various Si 
“cooked dishes. a 
During the vacations all the pupils seni in the village mosque. They wear no 10 jellabas, = 





a oe dress i in glean new shirts girded with Taghzuthi belts of many colors. ‘They go around — | 


in & group: trom house to house in the bone and in all the bones of the canton, and sitin each 3 


. y" 


5 house to recite 4 chapter of the Koran. When they have finished, the mistress of the house 


- gives them eggs, chickens, and other foodstuffs. Later they cook these things inthe mosque 
and feast and disport themselves all night; ‘They play games, and often. play at being ee 
council, 8 sultan and his court, oF a judge with plaintiffs and defendants, BG 
‘The fgih of the cantonal mosque, the “preceptor,” ' is appointed by the sontiell of. the 2 
-s great. When he dies, moves, or for some other reason teases to be preceptor, they appoint — 





another. He may be a stranger or a native of the canton. Heis paid annually three ta four eg 
- hundred mudd of barley, and butter, oil, and other products i in proportion. The preceptor 


has charge of the land belonging to. the cantonal mosque and works it with the warden, or 
hires share-laborers to work it, taking: one half the produne and the miegie THOeIIN. half oe 
He thus controls s. connderabis} income, ee 
When the pupils of the bone have leited the Koren by heart, they praihiate sa so to 
the cantonal mosque. Graduation is. called er kheithmith, and is also frequently termed — 
“the wedding of the sixty kaiseb,”’ the sections of the Koran. It does notoccur at any fixed 


- time of year; whenever the student has fulfilled the requirements to the satisfaction of the. 
preceptor of the cantonal mosque he is admitted. ‘The graduation is: acoompanied by Nae 
feast given in the student’s honor, attended by his family, invited guests, and fellow stu- — 
dents. His father sacrifices a. cow, some meat from which ig eaten. Seksu and. honey. are 
likewise eaten upon this occasion. The guests usually bring gifts with them. Gifts, inthe ~~ 


Rif, usually consist of edibles, and ssperially Sang which east maOHeY,: such as sugar aed ee 
tes. Candles are also in this eategory. — rey 
“This system of education is widespriad; pare is found in ali the sedentary tribes, ‘Among at 

the nomadic: tribes. only wealthy men send their children to school, which consists of a 
special tent oceupied By. a schoolmaster and | moved, when, the camp DVS, Py soba a 
men in rotation. eee 
ee “In the cantonal mosque the. atidenta’ teaen to improve ‘their writing, since many of 


them fail to learn to write well in the village mosque, where most attention is paid to memor- 3 : 


- ding the Koran. In the cantonal mosque they also learn magic, studying obscure books _ 


and compiling. from the Koran and from other sources charts to be used as lexicons i in magic. ee 


Sea 2 Bo tranwlated to Gattopiitak this ftik from the achionlnaster: and partly beeanse the precentor is a religious pee 
teacher os Well as xo.eduvator, 


3 Students who haye gradasted from tha wrillage mosque ane called suleb (plural jolha). Binte in the text the pupils: = = 


atiending the village mosqur have in myer, case pee mae BS auch, there t iano need. for rues al ‘the. word Sar, 
shadenl os Gmelin tranalabion of tale, SEE AUT tates 3 ran | ERE BREN 
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One of the principal occupations of the students consists in copying the bos':s of the 
preceptor, ‘since it is impossible to buy books, and the only way to accumulate a library is 
to copy it off by hand. In order to get a greater variety of books students often ued from 
canton to canton through many tribes. 

Some of the books are in Arabic and some in Berber, not necessarily of Riffian dialect. 
Many are in the dialect of the Sous. Most of the books deal with magic and religious prob- 
lems, but a few of them deal with history and geography. There are also books written in 
a numerical code, called el ughabari, which the students use as a secret means of communi- 
cation. There are many different kinds of el ughabari, and many different codes, but all are 
based on numbers. Another system is to use a set word for each letter in the alphabet, and 
to spell out the message, a word for a letter. This system is used in speech as well as in 
writing, and has the disadvantage of being very lengthy and tedious. It is called er 
—unsas; students use it when they want to say something uncomplimentary about some- 
~ one present. 

_ §Students travel from mosque to mosque in order to absorb the learning of different ” 
preceptors who have specialized in different subjects. To obtain what is considered a well- 
rounded education a student must thus fulfill a considerable itinerary. Some preceptors 
are popular and draw crowds of students from all over the Rif; others teach the local stu- 
dents only. - 


Wandering or visiting students are fed by the sea6is of the canton i in which the mosque | 


‘is situated. Families send food every day to the mosque. Goats are often sacrificed in can- 
tonal mosques containing saintly remains, and the students and their prevention take half 
the meat, giving the warden the other half. 

There is no fixed time for the completion of studies in the cantonal mosque. When a . 
student is satisfied with his state of erudition, feels that his share of labor is needed by his ~ 
family, or wishes to marry, he simply stops going to the mosque and spends his time farm- 
ing instead. Most students stop when they get married; those who continue after marriage 
do so with the intention of adopting a professional career. Some prefer the indolent, wan- 
dering life of the student to the restrictions imposed upon them by marriage, and roam 
about, living off the land, until they are old. In most cases the latter type of student goes 
sooner or later to the Jebala and affiliates himself with some religious brotherhood. 


Besides being fed by the canton in which they study, the students earn money by tailor- - 


ing and embroidering jellabas, shirts, trousers, and other garments. 'Ex-students usually 
embroider their wives’ garments for them. They also earn money by chanting from the 
Koran at funerals and weddings. They are immune from physical violence, and can pass 
from tribe to tribe with impunity, no matter what the state of affairs may be, except during 
_ those periods when the tribal council fails to meet and all law has gone from the land. 

A student who aspires to become a gadhi, or “‘judge,” must attend either the mosque of 
Sidi Bu Daud in Temsaman, that of the Beni Mejrau in Beni Zerwal, the university at 


- Tangier, or the Kairawiin university at Fez. At the Kairawiin the student enters the secu- , 


lar, not the religious, college. 

Whichever of these institutions the student attends, he studies law and related subjects 
until he has qualified himself as a judge and has obtained a certicate to that effect from the 
head of the institution. Formerly very few Rifhians studied in n Fez, a in recent year the 
number has ial increasing. 


- 
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we Riffian students deport themselves more or less in conformity with Riffian ideas of 
morality and decorum. They enjoy practical joking and general jollification, but do not 
indulge in the hashish smoking and sodomy practiced by students from the Jebala, who 
bring with them boys ostensibly serving as musical apprentices. Before European occupa- 
tion, these western students did not meet with a warm reception in the Rif. They were fre- 
quently refused entrance to some districts. In others, so many jokes were played upon 
them that they left hurriedly and never returned. 

On one occasion, Jebalan students entered the mosque in a canton of the Gzennaya, leav- 
ing outside a mule which they had brought with them. They asked for food, and ate more 
than was thought necessary by the men who provided it. When they asked for more food, 
one of the men went outside, cut a slice of meat from the mule’s rump, cooked it, and then 
brought it in. The students ate it. One of them, going outside to feed the mule, found its 
condition, whereupon the students left immediately, and few of their type have come there 
since. 

Since European occupation, the Riffians have been prevented from excluding the stu- 
dents of the Jebala by such rigorous means. At present many of these undesirables are 
found in the Rif, to the consternation of the powerless inhabitants, who fear that ney will 
spread their vicious practices among the younger generation. 


CHAPTER X 


JUDICIAL AND CLERICAL OFFICERS; 
LAWS GOVERNING INHERITANCE 


THERE are in the Rif two classes of officials who concern themselves with judicial and clerical 
functions: the ‘‘clerk,’’ or ad! (plural adul'), and the “judge,” or gadht. The former is: 
something between a town clerk and minor judge, and the latter a supreme court of appeal. 
Both concern themselves only with civil, never with criminal, disputes. 

The clerk is a former student who specialized in the cantonal mosque in the study of law, 
rather than in the usual study of magic and religion; some clerks, however, indulge in 
magical practices on the side as an additional source of income. The clerk takes pains to 
keep this second profession secret, lest he be expelled from office. Most clerks spend longer 
than the average period at study, and attend several different mosques in the course of 
their preparation. 

There is at least one clerk in every bone. Any person who is qualified by his training may 
set up as a clerk, but must receive the consensus of local approval before he is entrusted 
with enough business to make this occupation profitable. A clerk must be dignified and 
pious. 

The clerk is often the schoolmaster of the bone as well. In smaller bones it is usually an 
economic necessity for one man to fulfill these two offices, consequently the terms ‘‘school- 
master” and ‘‘clerk”? have become somewhat confused. A clerk is often called school- 
master, but a schoolmaster who is not a clerk is never called clerk. 

The duties of the clerk include writing and reading letters for illiterate persons, settling 
controversies as to ownership of property, making out and administering wills, and drawing 
up documents of sale for landed property and documents of marriage and divorce. He is 
also called upon to slaughter animals upon ceremonial occasions. 

In making out a document of marriage, the clerk writes out the names of the bride and 
groom, and the amount paid for the bride. He gives the paper to the bride and makes 8 
duplicate, which he keeps. His signature renders the document valid. He similarly makes 
out divorce papers, which he gives to the woman, who can thus prove that she is no longer 
under obligation to her husband. | 

When the clerk makes out the document for a land sale, he takes the old document from 
the seller, and gives both old and new papers to the purchaser. Each time a piece of land. 
changes hands a new paper is made out, and the present owner has in his possession all of 
the extant bills of sale for that piece of land. When a piece is subdivided the heir of the 
owner of the original piece at the time of its subdivision keeps the papers recording transfers 
prior to this subdivision. 

When a man wishes to sell some of the land which has been in his family since time im-- 
memorial, and for which there is no paper, he informs the clerk, who advertises for any other 
claim to this land, either written or oral, and finding none makes a bill of sale. 


§ The usual! Arab notary. 


‘ 
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One of the clerk’s most troublesome duties is keeping track of irrigation property. If a 
stream commences in the property of a certain man, that man has the right to build a ditch 
within his own property to irrigate his own fields, and that water belongs exclusively to him. 
If he wishes to sell the rights to some of the water to a neighbor, he allows the neighbor to 
lead water off the stream below the place at which he leads off his own water, and likewise 
allows this neighbor to build a ditch across his land to the purchaser’s field. The purchaser 
must pay for the water rights and for the narrow strip of land on which the ditch runs. The 
clerk makes out papers for the transfer of these rights, and signs them. 

He also makes out papers for other irrigation complications. One man may sell the right 
of one day’s water per year to another man through whose land his ditch passes. If a ditch 
is led off from a large stream which flows through a number of villages, no one owns the 
original water, but any man who constructs a ditch from it has the right to the water which 
is led off, once he has paid for the land which the ditch crosses. Men who construct such 
ditches usually sell so many shares in it that in time it becomes almost communal. The 
shares are sold on the basis of so many day’s water a year per man. If a dry year comes or 
the water is low, each man receives a reduced share of the water proportionate to his original 
allowance. 

If a ditch owner has allowed another man to lead off part of his water into another ditch, 
under time limit or restriction, when a season of drought comes they take turns, day by day, 
so as to divide equally what little there is of it. 

If in a series of step-terraces, built one above the other, an avalanche covers more than 


“the top one, the owners of all the terraces in the series have to work together to remove 


the stones. If a cloudburst pushes these same terraces down the side of the mountain so 
that the top one has lowered its position, and the bottom one has fallen into the stream ~ 
and its earth been washed away, the owners of the terraces go to the clerk and find out ex- 


. actly how much of this particular terrace land each of them possessed. If they each owned 


’ @ third, the clerk measures, with string, what arable land remains, and divides it up pro- 
" portionately, so that the order of ascension is the same as before, but the area of each is 


proportionately reduced. If, however, the bottom one suffers loss through the action of the 
stream and nothing has happened to the upper ones, the owner of the bottom terrace has to 
suffer his loss alone. Any small loss of earth or manure due to a storm may not be recovered; 
the owner of the lower terrace into which it has been washed may keep it. If the boundary 
wall between two terraces has been broken in by the storm, and dirt has washed over the . 
stones, making the boundary questionable, the clerk comes with the papers of the original 
sale and a cord, and measures the terraces anew. Then the owner of the upper terrace must 
build another retaining wall, and cannot recover the earth which he has lost, unless, as 
above stated, the upper boundary of his land has slumped downhill and the bottom terrace 
has fallen into the stream. 

When a man’s tree thrusts its branches over a boundary so that it hangs over another 
man’s land and makes shade on it, preventing the growth of grain or vegetables, the owner 
of the shaded land may protest and demand that that part of the tree be removed. The 
elerk forbids cutting it, however, and orders the owner of the tree to give a fourth of its 
fruit to the other man. 

The clerk also keeps track of the olive press, and of the succession of those entitled to 
use it. If a neighboring bone has no press he lets it use the one in his territory, before the 


=~ 
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actual owners of the machine are allowed to do so; and he collects from them the customary 
divisions of the oil which they squeeze. The village council of each bone makes out the list 
and the clerk writes it down and sees that it is followed. 

Another duty of this latter official is making out papers of adoption for strangers who 
come into the bone to live and who wish to become affiliated with it. 

The clerk also has charge of wills and inheritance. The head of each family may make a 
will on his deathbed, or at some time when he fears imminent death. To do this he summons 
the clerk, who writes down the terms of the bequests and takes the paper away with him. 
After the man has died he produces this paper, makes its contents public, and administers 
the estate. 

Although most men, in making their wills, follow the traditional rules of inheritance, 
some bequeath their property unequally among their heirs, at times cutting individuals off 
- entirely, and leave property to mosques or saints’ tombs. No man is permitted, however, 
to disinherit his wife or wives. 

In each tribe there is supposed to be a judge, appointed by the tribal council, and holding 
his office for life or good behavior. He has received a diploma from one of the four institu- 
tions previously mentioned. His appointment does not usually come, however, until long 
after his fulfilment of the requirements for this position. He is almost always a native of the 
tribe in which he is employed. 

There was one in Beni Urmiaghel, one in Beni Tuzin, and one in Gzennaya, at the time 
the Christians entered. The first judge in the Rif in modern times was Si Abd el Rahman 
of the Beni Yunes of the Gzennaya, who had dwelt long in Fez and married a Fezzi wife. 
The Gzennaya and Beni Urriaghel decided, about fifty years ago, that they would like to 
have a judge, and therefore sent men of the Gzennaya to Fez to persuade Si Abd el Rahman 
to come. On the way back from Fez, the Beni Ulid, who did not know that he was a judge, 
attacked him and his bodyguard in the night, killing him and capturing his wife and chil- 
dren. What remained of the bodyguard returned to the Rif and called together a great 
council of the tribes of Gzennaya, Beni Urriaghel, Temsaman, Beni Tuzin, Beni Amart, 
Beni Ulishk, Beni Said, and Metalsa. All these councillors, with their retainers, invaded 
Beni Ulid and devastated it, taking back the — and loot, and exacting a fine of four 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

Si Abd el Rahman’s eldest son was made judge it in his place, after him his brother, and 
after his brother his sons, in turn. Beni Urriaghel and Beni Tuzin later each established a 
judge, certified by that of pon Yunes. Several others were set up and deposed in later 
times. 

Every year each fifth presents the judge with a cow, five or six goats, and large euante 
ties of all staple agricultural products. The judge in this way receives a large income, but 
is expected to spend most or all of it on hospitality. He settles disputes concerning landed 
property. Contestants bring their papers of ownership to him, and he decides which one 
really owns the property, then signs and seals the paper of the winner. The plaintiffs bring 
him presents of meat and sugar — any further gift would be considered bribery. 

In the Senhaja Sghir the Sherif of Targuist acts as judge, except in Taghzuth, where 
there has been a judge for generations. Until the time of Abd el Krim, however, the judge 
of Taghzuth was influenced by the Sherif of Targuist. 
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' 41. Girls who have inherited property must give it up when they are married. They give it to 


12. 


their brothers, or, if they have none, to their paternal uncles or masculine paternal cousins. 
After marriage they cannot inherit except from their husbands. 


When a man dies without near relatives in the bone his property is divided among those 
distantly related on the paternal side; in case the deceased was a stranger who took up 
residence in the territory of the bone and has taken out with the clerk a paper of adoption 
into it, his property is divided among the married men of the bone. If he has neglected to 
take out a paper of adoption, his relatives from afar have the right to come and claim his 


property. 


CHAPTER XI 
CRISES IN THE LIFE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


SocroLoGIsTs commonly recognize three major crises in the life of each individual: birth, 
_puberty, and death.' Besides these major or biological crises they recognize others which 
lack direct biological importance, but are nevertheless sociologically of interest: naming, 
circumcision, and marriage. In the Rif, the first haircut should be added to the list and 
puberty subtracted, since no recognizable rite of passage is used to conduct the adolescent 
into the state of manhood or of womanhood. 

In discussing these crises, my object is not so much to present a detailed picture of the 
ceremonies which accompany them as to work out a thorough plan of distribution for the 
various elements in each rite, in order to determine, where possible, the origins and relative 
antiquity of the various factors. 


BIRTH 


When a woman is considered to be within three days of the expiration of her term of 
pregnancy, the other women of her household go to the cantonal mosque and there hire a 
student to make out a charm which will help facilitate the birth. This charm is written, 
and the writing, soaked off the paper in warm water, is given the mother to drink. 
Care is taken to see that no knots are tied in the mother’s clothing, and she is not allowed 
to work nor take any strenuous exercise during the last few days of her pregnancy. 

On the actual day of the delivery, two midwives take charge of the situation, expelling 
the men of the family from the room in which the birth is to take place. One of the mid- 
wives sits on the floor, and holds the mother in her lap, in a posture half way between sitting 
and lying, and the mother meanwhile pulls on a rope which has been suspended from the 
rafters. The woman underneath her grasps her about the abdomen with both hands, help- 
ing thus to expel the child. 

The Riffians explain the presence of the midwife underneath the mother by saying that 
it is shameful for a woman to bear a child while lying on the floor, since that is the manner 
of cattle. 

While the mother is hanging by the rope, and the midwife under her is compressing her 
abdomen, the second midwife busies herself with the details of the actual delivery. When 
the child has been born, this second midwife cuts its umbilical cord with a pair of scissors, 
and afterwards goes outside, taking care not to be seen, and buries the afterbirth, the 
umbilical cord, and the scissors in a hidden place, which she is bound never to reveal, lest / 
some enemy find the remains and with them wreak baleful magic upon the child. 

The midwife who delivers the child and cuts the umbilical cord, and to a lesser extent 
_ her assistant, who does the heavier if cruder part of the work, is held in especial esteem by 
the child in its later life. The child may later even address the midwife as ‘“‘mother,’’ and 


3 A. M. Tozzer, Social Origins and Social Continutties, pp. 86-89. 
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If a child is named Mohammed, he is called Moh until he is quite grown up, after which 
he is addressed as Mohend by outsiders, and still as Moh se his immediate family. He is 
called Mohammed, only by Arabs and Christians. 

The name Mohammed is not, as has been stated,! given to the first son of a union as a 

- matter of form gnd tradition; the first-born is more often named after his father, but the 
Riffians do not follow any hide-bound rule, calling their children by whatever names happen 
to strike their fancy. 

Similarly the first girl is frequently, although not en Gawd after her mother. 

~~Common girls’ names are Fatima, Fattush, Hammut, Minnush, Mama, Rowazna, Thami- 
munt, Mona, Aisha, Mammut, Tha’wat, and Hadduma. 

Names/which are also used by Jews, such as Ishak, Yussuf, etc., are avoided. Musa, the 
equivalenf of Moses, is seldom used, since in thamazighth it has the additional meaning of 
“hungerf’ Individuals bearing it must be addressed with a magical formula, lest the hunger 





erring to pigmentation: 3. Referring to characteristic form, usually exagger- 
.. very blond ; 
. yellow-haired Akaroa’ ..... big head 
yellow-haired Bu ’jif....... big head (in at least one case, 
albinotic (literally, wool-like) applied to a hydrocephal) 
light-eyed (This title is often - Bu shkort ... bammer-headed (dolichoceph- 
given to persons with mixed  allic) 
eyes. It really means that Akhenush ... pot-headed (brachycephalic) 
the person’s eyes are not Bu krish..... big paunch 
wn.) Athemran ... fat 
red-haired , Bu aziw..... exceedingly fat 
brown-eyed Zughdud or 
freckled _ Mutaish .. skinny 
Bu imzoghen __ big‘ ears 
Bu wenzar ...... big nose 
; Bu thaghumesth.. big tooth 
tiny : oe Amtals ......... looking like a typical Me- 
very small (This name is given talsa man 
| when the child is very small 
| at birth.) 4. Referri cal conditi 
Amzien...:.. small ferring to pathological conditions: 
Azghirar..... tall | Akshar ......... scab-head (a victim of 
: Bu Cephund very tall (the father of the | scalp disease) 
4 rope) Aidar ........... lame 
= Ksbata ..... giant Ath-hashor ...... deaf 


1 E. Westermarck (Ritual and Belief in M orocco, vol. 11, p. 404) says: ‘“‘The first-born son is very frequently called 
; Mohammed, and in many parts of the country invariably so, unless he has been born after the death of his father or a 
“gaint has been asked to bring him into being; but even in the latter case it is in some places the custom to give him 
‘that name (Demnat, Ait Wiryiger).” In 1928, after having read this selection, I inquired into the matter while visit- 
_ vtog the Beni Urriaghel, and was unable to confirm Westermarck’s statement. . 
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Bu tha’arur ..... hunchback Harrami ........ crafty, tricky 
Bu thumzoghth .. . possessor of a single ear Bu rezza ........ wearer of a large turban 
Athagheir ....... one-eyed Bu shasana ...... cultivator of many «’.asana 
Amarsu ......... wounded in leg or arm Derrazs .......... weaver (with the horizon- 
Koshih ......... hand will not open or shut oom 
; Bu ghiur ........ owner (literally father) of a 
&. Referring to habit and occupation, and miscella- donkey 

neous: Akenniny ....... rabbit, implying fast run- 

Thahowat ....... midwife ner 
Li crests stingy (literally, dry) Shaitan ......... demon, bad boy, brigand 
IW ucéeaes bad, naughty Bu selmat ....... left-handed 
Bu kiur ......... wears long hair Aowsa .......... old man 
Sheikh .......... musician (also applied to Ishen ........... twin 
| actors in the Carnival) Oshun........... wolf, jackal, crafty 


Besides the names which have a religious significance or secular Arabic derivation, such 
as the Amd group, Ali and its derivative Hari, Amar, "Omar, ALd el Kadher, Mimun, etc., 
there exists a body of names without known meaning, and said to be of ancient usage. Such 
are Abekri (plural Ibkretin), Windish (plural Indishen), Belash, Khartit, Wiginas, Ashor. 
These names are said to date from pagan times, and may be derived from earlier — 
or from an extinct form of Berber speech. 

Besides the name given in infancy and the nickname (which may be given at any ‘time 
and is the most common appelletion of the individual) there is the patronymic or matro- 
nymic, used only on formal occasions, such as the drawing up of documents by the clerk. 

.. A man’s formal name is his given name, plus the name of his father, and a woman’s is 
her given name plus the name of her father. The idea of son is either left to the imagina- 
tion or expressed by the genitive particle n or the filial particle th. The filial particle wu, : 
typical of the Braber, is not frequently used in the Rif, except in names of social groupings. 

When an ancestor of a certain vein or even bone has left a reputation which his descend- 
ants wish to perpetuate, his name, no matter how remote he may have been, is placed at 
the end after the patronymic. Such is the case, for example, with the families of Indishen 
and Oshannen, who have virtually acquired family names in the European sense. 

Although the Riffians are regularly patronymic, matronymy is found under certain set 
conditions. If a child’s mother is noted for some skilled accomplishment, the child is called 
‘‘So-and-so the son of the midwife,” or whatever she happens to be. Besides midwives, 
female doctors and women who habitually led the dance before marriage are thus honored. 
Again, a boy bears his mother’s name if she be a native of a different bone from his father, 
in the case of patrilocal residence. Jn the case of matrilocal residence he usually bears his 
father’s name, but instances are known of the use of the matronymic in cases of matrilocal 

_ Yesidence. 

_\ When, then, a boy bears his mother’s name, as a result of an exogamic marriage on the 
part of his father this may be the mother’s own name or that of her bone or canton, put in 
the singular and with the gender reversed. Thus, the son of a woman from Iherrushen would 
be Moh n Taherusht; from Iherrassen, Moh n Taherast; from’ Temjunt, Moh n ama a : 
from Ulad Alu ben Aissa, Amar n Charw n Aissa, an actual name. 

‘. The occurrence of matronymy, which might lead one to the supposition of an early | 
matriarchate in the Rif, can thus be explained completely on the basis of exogamy and of 
distinctive trades on the part of the mother. Naturally, Riffians bearing matronyms do not 
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use them when in the presence of Arabs, lest the purpose of these names be misunderstood, 
for the Arabs would think that a man bearing his mother’s name was illegitimate, and 
- would ridicule him. For this reason the use of matronyms will probably soon die out. 

Besides regular names, certain titles are in use. Si is prefixed to a man’s name if he be 
a preceptor, schoolmaster, or clerk, or even a student proficient in reading and writing. 
Sidi is applied only to a reputed descendant of the prophet. The equivalent title Mulat is 
~ pot known in the Rif, but is in use in the Senhaja Sghir, especially in Taghzuth, where a large 
part of the population, justly or otherwise, claims Sherifian blood. 


THE FIRST HAIRCUT _ 


_ ‘The next event of importance in the life of the child is its first haircut. In the central 
tribes and the Senhaja it occurs after the expiration of a year; among the others, after six 
—Gonths. "Tis Tormer is the case in Bent Untaghel: Bent Amart, Gesmmaya, ard all the 
~ Senhaja. 
On the day decided on for the first haircut, the father takes a goat to the cantonal 
‘mosque and gives it to the students, who sacrifice and eat it. One of the students returns 
with the father and shaves the child’s head, leaving a single lock standing out on the occiput. 
With some of the hair he makes a necklace, which is tied around the child’s neck; the rest 
he takes out with him and buries secretly. After this the father and mother and immediate 
family, generally the entire vein, hold a small feast. 

The scalp lock which the student has left is kept uncut until the death of the individual, 
and after that event is used by the students washing the body as a convenient handle where- 
with to turn the corpse without touching the flesh. The origin of the Berber scalp lock is 
lost in antiquity, since it is one of the earliest features of Berber culture to be recorded in 
history.! | | _ , | 

The position of the lock on the occiput differs among the tribes, there being three places” 
where it may be left; the right occiput, the left occiput, and the center of the occiput, just 
below lambda. The lock when worn on the left is called thazhtoshth, when on the right 
thav’iyeshth, when in the middle themzurth. 

Distribution of the left scalp lock: Metalsa, Beni Bu Yahyi, Shawia, Jebarna. It is also 
- worn by the Ulad Stut, Beni Ukil, the Arabs of Msun, and the Beni Znassen. It is called 
the Zenatan type. 

Distribution of the right scalp lock: Galiya, Kebdana, Beni Said, Temsaman, Beni Ulishk, 
rest of Gzennaya, some in Tafersit, Targuist, Western and Eastern Arabophone Senhaja, 
Ktama, Taghzuth, Beni Bu Nsar, Beni Khennus, Beni Seddath, and Beni Hamid. This is — 
called the Senhajan type, and is worn by the Beni Zerwal, the Mtiwa dial Jbil, and by what 
few individuals of the Ghomara occasionally leave this lock. It is likewise worn by certain 
families of Fezzis, and by all of the Braber, who claim Senhajan origin. 

Distribution of the median scalp lock: Beni Urriaghel,? Beni Amart, Bokoya, Maritimes, 
‘Zarket, Beni Beshir, Beni Gmil, Beni Bu Shibet, and Beni Mesduy. 


1 Bates, pp. 134-197, * | 
3 Westermarck (p. 413) states that the Beni Urriaghel wear the lock on the right side, and that this lock is called 
damsdr{. I have never seen an Urriaghli with his scalp lock anywhere but in the middle of his occiput; and the word 


which Westermarck uses to denote the right lock is really the name of the median lock. 
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CIRCUMCISION 


7 * Despite the statement of Rohlfs to the contrary, med at any Ganeof the year is usally 
circumcise. This operation, although it may be performed at any time of the year, is 

carried out either in September, when the grapes have been picked, or in mid-winter, when 
it is considered that the cold will prevent infection. On account of this seasonal occurrence 
of the rite it is impossibl efinitely at what age it is performed. Nevertheless there 
is a significant difference in the ages at which it is carried out in different tribes, tribes of the 


dataset mete 
central Rif usually performing it when the child is less than a year old. Three months is 






considered a felicitous age, but naturally the child is not always three months old at one of 
the favored times. Among the Arab-speaking peoples of Morocco it is usually performed 
at the age of seven or eight years. Circumcision is performed in early infancy in Beni Said, 

mi Tuzin, [emsaman, Beni Amart; all the Beni Urriaghel excepting Beni Hadifa, all of 
the Gzennaya excepting Shawia, Imsdurar, Inhanahan, and Iharshliyen, all the Senhaja 
Sghir, all the Eastern Arabophone Senhaja excepting Fenassa, Beni Koraa, and Rgheiwa, 
and all the Ghomara. 

In all the rest of the region under consideration circumcision is carried out during the 
seventh or eighth year. It is interesting, from the point of view of comparison with other 
peoples, that the Arabs and Shluh circumcise at the age of seven or eight, that the Zenata, 
as represented by the Beni Znassen, put it off until just before marriage, and that among 
the Braber three separate customs are found: circumcision at seven or eight years, at the 
period immediately preceding marriage, and, among some groups, I have been told, failure 
to circumcise at all. 

In regard to the person who performs the operation, here again we meet with a difference 

of custom. Among the central Riffian tribes the act is done by a preceptor or student who 
makes a specialty of this work, and who has a regular route which he follows twice a year, 
in September and in mid-winter. Some groups employ local preceptors; others patronize 
visiting ones from other tribes. Circumcision is performed by local or resident preceptors 
in Beni Urriaghel (with the exception of the mountain region), Gzennaya, Temsaman, Beni 
Said, Beni Ulishk, Tafersit, Beni Tuzin, Targuist, Beni Gmil, Beni Bu Nsar, Taghzuth, 
Beni Hamid, Beni Beshir, all the Arabophone Senhaja, and Ghomara. It is performed by 
borrowed or itinerant preceptors among the mountain Urriaghlis and in Beni Amart, Beni 
Mesduy, Zarket, Beni Khennus, Beni Seddath, and Ktama. 

The routes or spheres or influence of some of the more prominent preceptors are as 
follows: 

Preceptor of Ajdir: Ajdir and the rest of Aith Yusuf u Ali, Beni Bu Ayesh, Beni Abdul- 
lah, and sometimes Imrabten; all these being fifths of the Beni Urriaghel, excepting Ajdir, 
which is a village therein. 

Preceptor of Iherrushen (from the bone of Ulad Alu Fars): Therrushen, Therrassen, 
Ikhuanen, Ain el Hamara, Ihershliyen, Inhanahan, Bured, and Temjunt; these are cantons 
of the Gzennaya. He likewise officiates for all the Aith Ali and the Jebel Hammam people 
of the Beni Urriaghel. 

Preceptor of Targuist: Targuist, Beni Mesduy, Zarket, and Beni Hadifa of the Beni 
Urriaghel. 

3 Gerhardt Rohlfs, Adventures in Morocco, p. 45. 
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Preceptor of Taghzuth: Taghzuth and Ktama. 

Preceptor of Beni Bu Nsar: Beni Bu Nsar, Beni Khennus, and Beni Seddath. 

In the rest of the region in which circumcision is performed by preceptors, all are local 
or resident. Preceptors build up reputations for dexterity in their trade, and their clientele 
of families grows or shrinks like that of family doctors. There are some families of Ajdir 
who send for the preceptor of Iherrushen instead of employing their own local practitioner, 
merely out of personal preference. Hence, due to the individual nature of the choice, the 
routes of the itinerant ones vary, while the distribution of the local ones remains the same. 

In other tribes an illiterate man is employed. He performs the circumcision from the 
secular point of view of earning his living, rather than as an act of religious or magical virtue, 
as in the case of the preceptor. The lay practitioner is called by the name akovani, which 
means “‘illiterate”’ but has acquired the specialized meaning of “‘circumcisor”’ as well. The 
akovani is employed by the Kebdana, Metalsa, Beni Bu Yahyi, Galiya, Bokoya, Beni 
Itteft, Beni Bu Frah, Mestassa, Mtiwa, Beni Bu Shibet. The Arabs of the plains normally 
use the akovani. In Fez, however, a preceptor is employed, as in the central Rif. 

The preceptor when called to perform the operation, puts up a white flag on the roof of 


‘ the house before he enters it, leaving the flag there until the operation is over and he is 
~~ peady to depart. He takes eight to ten students with him, whose business it is to read the 





Koran aloud while he is working. . 

The preceptor and his students enter a special room, taking with them the boy, who has 
just been washed by his mother. The parents of the child, all women, and all illiterate men 
are excluded from the room during the operation. 

The preceptor greases the foreskin and gland with butter until all is soft and pliant, puts 
a goat dropping inside the foreskin, which he twists around over it, and cuts off the foreskin 
with scissors, in such a way that the goat dropping is cut in two during the process. 

Then he takes two eggs, the shells of which have been cracked and the whites of which 
have been drawn off, and thrusts the penis through holes in the shells into the yolks of 
both. It is said that this is done to cauterize the wound, and any magical significance which 
this action may imply is probably forgotten. After this has been done an old woman, 
preferably the child’s grandmother, enters and picks the child up, taking him out on her 
back. 

After the operation the preceptor and his students are given a great feast to which 
many guests are invited. 

On account of the danger of infection circumcising is a dangerous practice, and the 
number of practitioners is few. During the hegemony of Abd el Krim, the preceptor of 
Ajdir once cut off the end of the gland of a child he was circumcising. If it had not been for 
the intervention of Abd el Krim, who assessed five hundred dollars blood money, the 
preceptor would surely have been killed, since the child died shortly after the accident. On 
account of this incident many families of Ajdir call in the preceptor of Iherrushen, as has 
been previously noted. 

The akovani isa different type of person from the preceptor. He is a rough, unlettered 
fellow, occupying a social position which, while not definitely degraded and certainly higher 
than that of blacksmiths and market-criers, is yet lower than that of the ordinary farmer. 
His occupation does not, however, imply Negro blood, and does not carry any social re- 
strictions with it. | ) 
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their numbers as rapidly as possible so as to swell their fighting forces and replace losses. 

Often this desire caused the marriage of youthful couples who themselves were not yet old 

enough to desire it. At present, however, since warfare is forbidden, the incentive is lacking. 

_ ‘The price of brides in Taghzuth, as well as in other tribes of the Senhaja Sghir, is fixed 
at seven dollars. 

When the identity of the couple has been established by the consent, at least, of their 
parents, and in most cases by their own unofficial mutual consent, the groom goes to the 
clerk in order to obtain the necessary papers, one of which is given to the bride. The wed- 
ding cannot be held until the price agreed upon and stipulated in the written contract has 
been paid. This does not frequently cause a serious delay, because if the groom cannot 
produce the money some other member of his family will do it for him, expecting him to 
pay it back later in kind or in labor. Boys who have purchased their wives at the expense 
of an elder brother may live with that brother afterwards until payment has been made, 
and until they have built or bought houses of their own. 

As soon as betrothal is certain, when the papers have been made out and the money 
paid, the bride is tattooed. The designs have already been discussed under the subject of 
material culture, and their distribution shown on a map.' The tattooing is usually done 
gratis by an old woman of the bride’s rein who is adept at the art. If there is no one 
in the vcin competent to do this a woman is called in from some other vein and is paid 
for her work. 

This operation is done as soon as possible, because it is desirable that the skin should 

heal before the wedding. On the other hand, families are usually careful not to have their 
daughters tattooed until there is no chance of having the wedding called off, since to have 
an unmarried tattooed daughter on their hands would be as shameful as having an untat- 
tooed wife. 
. The date of the wedding is in some regions limited to a certain season of year, and in 
others is purely voluntary. Among the central tribes of the Rif, and much of the Senhaja, 
these festive ceremonies take place only in the month of September, when most of the crops 
are in, and while the grape picking is going on. Grape picking is a season of carnival; the 
people sleep in the vineyards, and after and between intervals in wedgings the men and 
women go up to the vineyards, where they joke, shout and shoot off guns, and play games; 
the men wrestle together, and the women and men form sides and throw stones at each 
other. The whole aspect of the celebration is one of license, although by this I do not wish 
to imply that there is a definite practice of a license night. It is only natural, however, that 
this should be the season for weddings, when spirits are running higher than at any other 
time of the year. weddings are the rule in Temsaman, northern Beni Ulishk, all 
of Beni Tuzin exgept el Azib of Meidhar, Gzennaya, Beni Urriaghel, Beni Amart, all the 
Senhaja Sghir except Beni Gmil, Beni Koraa, Bu Adl, Khunduktamda, Fenassa, Beni 
Wenjin, Marnissa, Beni Krama, and Ulad Azam. In the rest of the Rif, Senhaja, and in 
Ghomara, weddings take place not only in September but also at other times. In some 
parts of the September area, this arrangement has begun to break down since the war. 

As soon as a groom determines when he is to be married, he chooses a number of his 
friends and schoolmates, usually about twenty, to act as zuziren, a word derived from the 
Arabic wazir, with the implication that the groom is a sultan and the chosen friends his 


3 Bee above, p. 87. 
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counsellors. The bride similarly chooses a group of thiuztren from among her friends to act 
as companions. The period between the betrothal and the marriage is considered full of 
shame and of supernatural dangers for the participants. Consequently they have to be 
well guarded, and their tuziren and thiuziren go about with them whenever they leave their 
respective houses, which they do as little as possible. When the groom goes out he must 
keep the hood of his jellaba up, and the bride must keep her head covered. If either of them 
wears therkusen, or leather slippers, he or she must keep the counters, which are ordinarily 
bent under the heel, up behind it. 

This custom of choosing tuziren and thiuziren is confined to the central Riffian area and 
the contiguous regions. In outlying areas one finds regions in which but one, two, or three 
suziren are chosen, with no thiuztren, and others in which no companions at-:all are chosen. 
The iuziren are several in number in Beni Urriaghel, the portion of Temsaman contiguous 
with Beni Urriaghel, Temjunt, Iherrushen, Ikhuanen, Beni Amart, Beni Koraa, Bu Adl, 
Beni Ulid, Fenassa, Beni Wenjin, Marnissa, Beni Krama, and Burda. They are limited 
to a few in Beni Tuzin, western Metalsa, Beni Mohammed, Beni Yunes, Ulad Alu ben Aissa, 
Inhanahan, Zarket, Beni Bu Nsar, Beni Khennus, and Beni Seddath. Of these Beni Tuzin 
have two or three, and the others usually but one. In small bones in regions where many 
are chosen, all the unmarried boys and girls between fifteen and seventeen years of age or 
thereabouts serve as tuziren and thiuztren. 

The actual duration of the wedding also varies regionally. In the central Riffian area 
‘and among the Nomads, a feast is held for seven consecutive nights (in Beni Said, Beni Bu 
Yahyi, Metalsa, Beni Tuzin, Beni Urriaghel, Beni Mohammed, Ulad Alu ben Aissa, Tem- 
junt, Iherrushen, Ikhuanen, Beni Amart, Beni Hamid, Beni Beshir, Beni Bu Shibet, 
Taghzuth, Ktama, Eastern Arabophone Senhaja, and Ghomara). In the rest of the terri- 
tories three nights is the normal duration. 

In the seven-night areas, except among the Nomads, food is provided nightly for all the 
~ . guests; in the three-night areas and among the Nomads, food is provided on the last night 
only (except in the tribes of Zarket, Beni Gmil, Beni Bu Nsar, Beni Khennus, and Beni 
Seddath, where food is provided every night). These latter tribes seem to have lost the 
seven-day tradition while retaining that of continuous hospitality. In any case, food, 
whether provided on all nights or one, is to be had in both the house of the bride and that 
of the groom. The groom is supposed to pay for all of it in both houses. Often, however, he 
is unable to do so, and borrows the money from a member of his family, with the agreement 
that he shall provide a similar feast on the occasions of the loaner’s marriage or shall pay 
him back when he has earned the money. 

During all seven, or three, days of the wedding the bride is closely secluded in her house, 
and the groom seldom leaves his. Each have their companions with them all the time. In 
regions where there are no thiuziren, the women of the immedate family stay with the bride. 

Among the nomads of the Beni Bu Yahyi and Metalsa, the groom, contrary to the usual 
practice, sleeps in the tent of his parents-in-law all seven nights of the pre-nuptial period. 
On the last day he returns to his own tent and makes ready for the bride to be brought to 
him in the evening. This custom forms a common subject of ridicule among the sedentary 
tribes. 

On the first day of the feast the women apply kohl to the bride’s eyes and henna to her 
hands. They first boil a pot of henna, allow it to cool, and place it in a shallow earthen bowl. 
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In this they put two cracked eggs. They put a veil over the bride’s head and face, and hang 
strings of silver coins between her fingers. The bride’s hands are then thrust into the bow] 
of henna, and smeared up to the wrist. No attempt is made at forming 8 pattern. The feet 
are likewise painted with henna up to the ankles. The women in charge smear the henna 
on their own hands in order to partake of the magical potency of the bride and of the 
concoction. 

_ At the same time the hands of the groom are stained with henna. This use of henna is 
repeated daily in both houses until the feast is over. Neither the bride nor groom is allowed 
to wash during this period. 

Kohl is also applied to the bride’s eyes during the feast days, i in all regions excepting the 
central mountain area. It is put on the groom’s eyes in the Senhaja and Ghomara and in 
the east. Kohl is used upon brides throughout the Rif except among the mountain Urri- 
aghlis, Ikhuanen except Tainest, Iherrushen except Telmest, Temjunt, and Beni Amart. 
It is used upon grooms in all Senhaja, all Ghomara, Targuist, Beni Bu Yahyi, and Shawia. 

On the first day of the feast, when those in charge of the henna convene, a white flag is 
set up on the roof of each of the houses. 

In the regions which have seven-day feasts at both houses, the last three days are subject 
to definite food regulation, but on the first four any suitable dish such as seksu and guaz! 
may be served. On the fifth day a thamarik of beans cooked with oil and cut-up peppers is 
served with bread, and no other food may be cooked or consumed in the two houses on that 
day. On the sixth day, early in the morning, more bean thamarik is eaten and then the men 
slaughter a goat, the meat of which they give the women to cook in the house of the groom. 


_ These same men, members of the groom’s family, then lead another goat to the bride’s 
_ house and do the same. 


On the seventh day honey is given to the guests early in the morning, and then a hearty 
meat dish, usually a guaz. After this has been eaten the guests bring their presents, con- 
sisting of cattle, goats, meat, bread, butter, honey, and other foodstuffs. Bread alone i is 
never presented. 

Each morning during the seven-day period two companies of four iuziren each come 
to the groom’s house and waken him by chanting, each four alternately, the following 
quatrain: . 


Sabhain er-raztk 
Sabhain el-khalaik 
Sabhain er-ruw&k 
El ardh el-khalaik.’ 
® See p. 59. | 
® The classical form of this would be: The translation is: 
Sabbén er-rAzik | Praise to the Provider (Giver of Bread) 
SabbAn el-khAlik Praise to the Creator 
Sabbén er-ruwék Praise to the Tent (Canopy, Heavens) 
E! ardh el-kh&lik The Earth is the Creator. 
The Arabic words are little changed from their classical form; they do not occur in the Koran, and I have been un- 
able to trace their origin. 


The idea escems to be that the sky fertilizes the earth, which produces life and food. Such a principle may be a sur- 
vival of a pre-Islamic belief, with the formula translated into classical Arabic to give it greater ritualistic value; or it 
may be the last vestige of an obscure heresy, such as that of Hamim (El Bekri, pp. 197 sgg.). Discussion of this trouble- 
geome question is earnestly solicited. 
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- unmarried ones but also the younger married women whose husbands will allow them to 


participate. The dancing is slow as far as actual progression and movement of the feet is 
concerned, since the two parallel lines, each girl with her hands on the shoulders of the one 
in front of her, move up and down the courtyard, and sometimes swing at angles to each 
other. A more rapid motion, however, takes place in the abdomen, hips, and shoulders, the 
dancers writhing in unison in a rapid muscle dance, stamping their feet in time with the 
music and moving them slowly back and forth. 

While dancing the women sing rhymed couplets, usually in pentameter, to some mo- 
notonous and yet not unmusical refrain. The music is more appealing to an American ear 
than that of the Arabs, but less so than that of the Shluh. The couplets include amorous 
rhapsodies, extemporaneous personal allusions to boys in the audience whose attention one 
of the dancers, especially the leader of a line, may wish to attract, and endless narrative 
dirges and exultations dealing with the war with the Christians. These war poems are 
beautiful compositions, and have now been sung so often that they have acquired a certain 
stability of form. They are sung in the dialect of the Galiya; often during the singing men 
who have participated in the battles referred to burst out weeping. 

In some of the songs a dialogue is carried out between the two lines, one representing the 
Riffians and the other the Spaniards. As an example, one line says (in rough paraphrasing) 
**O soldiers, why did you come here? Why did you pitch your white tents beneath the 
crags of sweet-smelling wood?” To this the other, representing the Spaniards, replies, “‘To 
see the girls of Temsaman walking by, girded with belts of many colors, and their skirts 
swishing.”’ 

The leaders of the lines sometimes carry shallow open-based drums, the heads of which 
they pause to tighten by a fire burning in an angle of the court. 

In a restricted part of the central area a different and more active type of dancing is 
found: all but two of the girls, none of whom are married, dance around in a circle, facing in- 
ward and singing. The style of their dancing is the same as that of the usual type. The two 
leaders, however, dance apart from the others. They wear short skirts, and hold in their 
hands, instead of drums, wooden clickers or castanets.' 

These two dance side by side, moving their hips in opposite directions, and from time to 
time kicking their legs high in the air, clicking their castanets beneath their raised thighs 
and striking them on their buttocks. When the spirit of the dance has sufficiently aroused 
them they pick up and swing each other and leap to each other’s shoulders and stand for 
& moment upon them. The atmosphere of this dance, heightened by the presence of the 
castanets, is quite Andalusian, but more acrobatic. It is to be seen among the mountain 
Urriaghlis, and in Beni Amart, Iherrushen, and Ikhuanen. Since the war the Taghzuthis 
have taken over this type of dancing, or rather the circle part of it, since the skill required 
for the parts of the two leaders is beyond them. 

There are several kinds of music played at Riffian weddings. The first is that of the 

, & double-reed pipe with vibrator and opposing stops.? The ends of the pipes are 
adorned with aoudad horns. The music produced on this instrument sounds very much like 


3 Bates (pp. 155-156) says that castanets were used by the ancient Libyans. One representation which he ex- 
bibits shows two curved pieces, presumably of wood, held in one hand; another shows two sticks, one held in each hand, 


and struck together. The Riffian women hold a pair in cach hand. 
® Bates (loc. cit.) states on the authority of Durius Samius that the ancient Libyans played on double-reed pipes. 
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that of bagpipes. The zammar is played by the pipers from Temsaman and other places 
outside the heart of the Rif. They wander into that region during the month of September 
to play at weddings.' 

Besides being musicians, the pipers act as professional wits, specializing in double mean- 
ings, usually of an obscene nature. Remarks which would cause a fight if uttered by anyone 
else are received with great applause when uttered by a piper. 

The places whence these players come have already been listed.*? The range of their pro- 
fessional practice includes Beni Said, Beni Ulishk, Temsaman, Tafersit, Beni Tuzin, Beni 
Urriaghel, all Gzennaya excepting Shawia, Beni Amart, and Bokoya. Pipers inhabiting the 
territory of the Galiya play locally for weddings within their own families, as well as in the 
central Rif. Outside of our region, the Arabs of Msun, the Beni Znassen, the Braber, and 
the Algerian Kabyles employ zammar players, and in the last two instances bagpipers as 
well, to play at their weddings. The North African bagpipe, which is not found in the Rif, 
resembles the zammar in the construction of the two pipes, which are fingered. 

The second type of music is that of the rhefa,a-flaring-mouthed straight clarinet which 
produces an extremely loud, piercing note. This music is accompanied by the beating of 
large drums, closed at the bottom; sometimes double-headed drums are used.? The Jebala 
is the home of this method of entertainment. The musicians are students from cantonal 
mosques or zawias. This means of livelihood does not place them in a low social category, 
as it does the pipers. The profession is optional, not hereditary. Jeballi students who wan- 
der about playing this instrument at weddings take small boys along to sing in a piping 
falsetto and dance. On other occasions they use the reed flute instead of the rheta, which is 
reserved for ceremonial occasions. This is the practice in all Senhaja except Marnissa, all 
Ghomara, the maritime tribes, and Targuist. 

a The third type, centered among the Nomads, consists of flute music and singing. All 
- the guests, both men and women, except for the dancers, sif together within the brush en- 
closure surrounding the encampment, or, in the case of sedentary peoples, in the courtyard. 
They sing in mixed chorus to the accompaniment of a single flute played by one of the com- 
pany. The musician is not distinguished from the others except in his musical ability. 
Distribution is in Beni Bu Yahyi, Metalsa, Shawia, Marnissa. 
‘The fourth type is found in the Galiya and Kebdana. Negroes belonging to the Nasiri 
- sect, who play flutes, beat on large drums, and click iron clappers, wander into these tribes 
and are employed as entertainers in weddings. The Beni Bu Yahyi employ them when 
they can obtain their services, which is not often. 

Besides these professional types of music, and the singing of the dancers, the part of the 
older women must not be omitted. They cluster in a corner of the court or in a room, and 
indulge in the shrill, pulsating cry known as the zigharit, famous in antiquity.‘ 

The men sit on the ground, leaning against the walls, laugh, shout, emit piercing cries, 
and fire off their rifles, holding the butts against the ground so that the muzzles are level 
with their ears. This action naturally has the effect of temporarily deafening some of the 


guests. | 


:* The social position of this group has already been discussed. See pp. 92 seq. 
3 See pp. 93-94. | 
3 Bates (loc. cit.) shows a drawing of a similar instrument, played in antiquity, and also a double-headed Libyan 
drum. | 
¢ Bates, pp. 153-154. | 
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The culmination of the ceremony comes, in all regions, on the last night of the feast, 
when open hospitality is practiced everywhere. The guests, who, in the areas in which there . 
is hospitality on the earlier nights have spent the preceding evenings wandering back and 
forth between the houses of the bride and groom, entertained alternately by the two groups 
of dancers and of musicians, concentrate on the final night at the house of the groom. 

After it has grown dark the bride is dressed for her journey to her husband’s house. Her 
best clothes are put on, including some which the groom has bought for her as a present. 
The rest of her clothes and personal possessions are tied together or put in a box to be taken 
with her. She is veiled, and mounted on a mule. In regions where there are no mules or the 
- path between the houses is too steep for one, she is carried on the back of a strong woman. 
In no case is she allowed to walk. | 

Meanwhile, in the region in which the sabhain er-raztk is chanted, the groom makes a 
final preparation. He goes out of the house to a place where reeds grow, cuts one, and brings 
it back to the house. With this he re-enters his room and stays there until the bride 
arrives, keeping the reed for a purpose which will be described later. In the same region, 
the bride’s costume contains one distinctive feature. The thtuziren bring two pliant sticks 
to the house. These they tie together and bend into an arch, which they hold over her head 
so that the ends touch her temples. They then throw a piece of cloth over this frame, silk if 
obtainable, and bind a red and white turban around the temples so that it will hold the arch 
and cloth in place. They thrust a small mirror under the cloth and over the bride’s 
forehead, and remove her belt, which she is not allowed to wear in the presence of her 
husband. 

When the bride has been thus prepared she is mounted on the mule. In the sabhain er- 
~ paztg area her brother, or her paternal uncle if she has no brother, mounts behind her and. 
clasps her around the waist. Another relative leads the mule or walks beside it. The women 
of the family, in all regions, walk in a group about the mule. The men of the bride’s family 
go with the procession, slightly ahead, and fire off their rifles all the way, bursting into 
especially rapid volleys as they near the courtyard of the groom’s house. Before entering, 
the women of the bride’s family hand her a tray full of barley, raisins, and almonds, which 
she scatters all about her as she enters. The guests rush out to pick these up, and eat the 
raisins, only the men eating the almonds. The barley is saved to be mixed with the next 
season’s seed-grain, since it is thought that the fertility of the bride will cause an added in- 
crease in the crop. 
.. The groom now emerges from his room and is handed a stick by one of the tuziren, who 
hands a similar one to the brother or uncle of the bride. These two hold a mock battle of 
short duration, after which the groom leads the bride into the room destined for her. In the 
sabkain er-raztg area he comes out again immediately with the reed which he has previously 
cut. He hands it to one of the zuziren, who holds it while the groom makes three passes at 
it with his knife without touching it. Then the groom takes it again and cuts it in three 
pieces. Two of these he gives to guests, who subdivide them and distribute the small pieces. 
These are considered to be full of baraka, and are kept. 

While the groom is cutting up the reed eight of the tuziren pair off into two equal groups 
and chant the sabkain er-raztk for the last time. After they have finished the groom takes 
‘the third piece of the reed into the chamber with the bride, and hangs it on the wall. The 
bride and groom do not leave their room until the next day. | 


@ 


Pa 
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Outside, the guests eat, In the old ‘days’ in: many ‘pigoks a tien of on groom provided — 
a tub of sekau, 80 large: and so full that it took four men ta carry it, lifting it by chain handles ~ 
on the sides, and ten men could sit around it eating at once. Another man would bring a 
‘spouted pot! full of honey. mixed with melted butter, which he would pour on the sekeu as dry . 
-spota were cuseovered. When a guest was through he made way for another, and when all — 


et were through they re-assembled and threw coins 88 a gift to the groom into what remained a 


oe of the seksu.. The usual amount for each to th ire ow in was a dollar, Since the discontinuance : 








ethene of reksu and ‘na bras trays. Sometimes & ‘enemies or tivals three increasingly fie gums 2 
0 jito the seksu in order to shame and exceed each other until one bas run out of funds, when _ 
Se the other gloats over his riyal’s discomfiture. When a man thes rons out of imoney ‘be: may 

Kale Te Be “throw i in cartridges, knives, or any other negotiable object. One famous instance is related 





sin aman led bisa mule into the room and backed it it inte the tub, after he hind thrown i rh eee 


else he | sd: but his clothes. 





ee Detissiia. of the bride does nit necemuily take p Sees on ite bight, since the cowie i is 


often extremely shy, especially if both are MEDY young, ats Goitus: hikes place. on the final 
night of the wedding, a portion of the bride's clothing or a loth s pecially, nimoded § for ae 









gp deeeemenretnk a 


purpose is passed th 


ee “wirgibity. 4 the ¢ defloration takes place. cn ‘Enter ¢ aceasion, the family of ‘he groom holds ae 
celebrate the event. Ti the — 





@fapidly azembled celebration, culled the xhahad er reir, ¢ 


LP PSE ONSET AHA 


pride is nol a Virgin the groan may send her home and get bis money back, or may keep : z 


her and get back a portion of his money. Tn case he is fond of her he may- do: gothing about 
it, postponing the official defloration until some time when he ean. falsify the tekens of vir- — 
| “ginity.. . Such: indulgence usually happens only when itis the groom who has-deflowered her 





her withaut making any sy cach axhibition, real or false, no action 


oe ” taken by the community, but the couple starts ity quarried Ufe with an unsavory reputa- 


ion, Kear of i inearring the fone of the bride’s family sometimes piEventa ie kaa from HONG 
ending back a hymenless bride, much ashe may wish todoso. ee 
‘There is a tradition in the Rif that the; jus primae noctis Wis formerly practiced in 5 tains ee 


oo les of ‘the Werghan Senhaja: a extas man a from al Kelaa, of Beni Ulid was sent for to 
jonas Azam, Beni Koraa, Bu Adl, — 
Riad - Brarka, oul Beni Krama: ayhions he was feasted during all tbe days of the ceremony, andon 
ON a night of the bride’s arrival deflowered and then left her, ‘The pian is said tobedeadand =~ 
| the custom: discontinued. The. ‘Riffians. tell the: story as a joke on the Senhajans, and al: 
though this 3 
Pee Scene of being trae es Ae 
RU ard warriaue. of a divorced 5 yoman, is s everywhere carted out with less ceremony , than Sh 








oir cumstance does Botn necessar ‘ily render the tale die. it does A not increase its ice 





| ak is chanted: the biuther: af : digoteed woman does not mount, on the mule behind her. | ? 


The game is true of the marriage of 1 a widow, ties | 
Residence of the couple after mnrriage may. te saucictiocal, ‘platlocdty in the hinise ofa. 


. brother of the } groom, ‘or, when possible, in-a separate House. Matrilocal residence ocenrs 


when the groom is a newcomer to the bone and serves the bride’s father, as a ‘share-laborer; ne 
residence in the house of: the groom's father or brother takes place when the groom is not 


wenly Spsiigh to build a new haves or bay an Amosiaed one; i tesidence in the house of ae 
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the brother instead of that at: the father depends on ‘qehethae or ‘not the father is ving, and = 
whether or not the brother has paid for the wedding, for the bride, or for both. | i 
In the case of the levirate, which has been discussed under inheritance, the newiys he 
mearied widow usually: remains with her children in the house of her first husband, to which ~ 
x the new husband comes as a visitor rather than a9 a regular occupant. All wives who have — 
been married i in any way other than through: the levirate sanally. live i in he | same @ house to- os 
ROOT oe “Not only is ‘the Tnvteates a common feature of Riffian society, but the surorste} is alea’y prac : 
ee ticed. A man whose wife dies young is expected-to marry one of her sisters in her place, and 

fee is demanded for the second. one, A ma cannot, However, marry his wife’ 8 sister aS 















~“Polygyny in the Rif is "runes oliee. the reauit of the ‘tanetien, of the Jevirare tha han the 


: shally © voluntary marriage of more than one wife. _Dal Y Loe a: uuausual wee ordinarily ee 








, comp i" i on, the pupae 0 of which is. s the alisnee of the avi bones, 3, fo = =e 
ditional class of Lecanto | Bee ee ees eo 
sens is ee sce ae 





it a. ibisdans and his wife both desire 8 ese the clerk gives her a A Paper 1 making her - z 
free ta remarry and she gues back to the house of her parents. Se 

If, the, weiter desires a di divorce and the » husband does. net, the wife may got Pia the: Sie: of. ce 
her parents to live. If she remains there more the fifteen days without: it returning to Hér 
3 husband’ a: hinise: a 48 sotomatieally divaresd and i ig entitled toa paper | te-that effect from: . 
the Ala? alee t Dare 3s aot aS easy as it sounde, b ‘however, Siktee: the waroan's parents . 


een ee Te BS j 






“The bus shan ree Way oan Teaiie Gan Ay is father and brothers, ta the sfintee of his wile’ aie 
‘parents to slaughter « a goat and prepare a meal there, which action serves asa magicalcom- 
- -pulsion upon the owner of the house to accede to their wishes. ‘The ultimate decision as to — 
whether or not the wife remains all of the fifteen days depends upon the attitude of her — 
eee: ‘parents, the atrength of her husband’s desire to get her back, and the relative importance of a 
the two veins involved. If the wife i is from a different bone from that of the husband 5 serious rae 
hostilities may result. ; 
: ‘- husband. seldam divorces: a wife egninst het will exce at, for infalehity. aie be may ote 
3 fy if he wishes divorce her for 


ee ie 


‘children ce ju this ous 2 vou imarri¢s a second wife and Keeps. e 


ee we 










ae. & ho wishes to. be divareed end cannot, on account. a the opposition. of her 
ae At family and of her husband, may run away. from the tribe with her lover, if she has one; or 
> plone; if she has not and i is sufficiently courageous. ‘Women who have run away on account = 
- of unfortunate marriages of as & consequence of being caught in adultery sometimes go to. 
Fes and become prostitutes. So mach: trouble ¢ can be caused a man by a wile whom he Aas: aes 
i rinteied idence! her will that few men mare i saline! to undertake the bernie of Lowes 80. Meth 
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Fim Be 


Bes 7 : DEATH AND ‘BURIAL 
“When a man or a ‘woman hak died, the ret consideration i is ‘ss have. the corpse washed. ae 


Mh oe the. case of & man, | this is. done by: an ‘old. man’ ‘whose » ‘person and clothes. are clean, or. x 
vies Shy. a student from the cantonal Mosque, Two: ‘or three students stand by to assist him in — 
bringing water and throwing it on the corpse. Jn the case of & woman it is an old woman: 





who does the washing with other ‘wonten, helping. ‘The corpse is first washed i in hot water, : 


es then ¢ cold water is < brown on. ane ee is ene vee a ‘wookett ath, 9 which is. Be aticrenet : 












Mar 20 ee et 


thee Soe, along with the pot which held the water for washing: ‘After this the © ory os :. 
‘wrapped i ina sheet, Jermetty. wool aad now cotton. DRY 





BND Sxour Se ee 


may be. ‘effected ‘by: dl ast, ‘om four : i 


@ ‘elock i in ‘the afternoon, tei is buried | oa. the i Ne his decease: ; if he dies ton late his corpse 


must be kept in the house all night in its shroud. eS. Rares. moust ‘Hot be left in the dark, ee S 
3 Ss a light is left burning ‘with ihe | & aise 





‘Students are summoned, as qeny 8 as the Tomaily gan’ ‘afford, a ‘eit in hen room 1 with hee | 





| corpse and chant most. of the night. 


They. must: chant sixty. baiseb, or four times sixty” 2 


chapters of the Koran, since a hatseb is four: chapters; ‘they thus: chant the whole book. ES 
_ Each one is assigned: a different part to chant, so that: they may. cover the ground the. more oe 


3 ee if the peas be. EPOUES and cays a. iid students have been saninoned, aay may said “2 
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get through the whole Koran in time. The family supplies them with food which they eat 


when tired of chanting. 
When the corpse is ready for burial, be it on the day of decease or the next day, the whole 


village comes out to attend the procession and funeral. The women are represented only by 


the older married women. 
The corpse, resting on the door of the village mosque, is carried by four men, constantly 


‘changing, so that everyone in the village may be said to have borne it part of the way. Each 


man runs up and takes a corner of the door for a few feet, when he is replaced by another. 
In this way the corpse is carried to the cemetery. If, as often happens, the mosque door | 
comes apart on the way (for it is but loosely tied together), the corpse must be set on the 
ground while the door is being repaired. In each place where the corpse is thus laid a stone 
must be set up. 
_Arrived at the place of burial, some of the men busy themselves with digging the grave. 
It consists of two holes, one inside the other. The upper hole must be twelve foot-measures 
long, a leg-straddle wide, and navel deep. The inner hole must be one span wide, the length 
of the corpse, measured with a rope, and knee deep. The corpse is put in the inner hole on 
its left side, its feet to the east. If the corpse is too thick to fit into the span-wide hole, it 
must be forced into it, since it is considered very bad for a corpse to be given a wider grave. 
When necessary, however, the ditch is widened, but at the expense of the soul of the de- 
ceased. Seven flat slabs of slate or other sedimentary stone are brought, having been 
shaped when necessary. They are laid over the inner grave crosswise, and dirt is piled in 
above them and the outer grave filled. While the corpse is resting on-the bank, just before 
being set into the grave, the students chant the burial ritual from the Koran. As soon as the 
body is in the grave the women go away, and the men collect together in a circle and pray. 
~ The pre-Islamic graves in the cemetery at Beni Hozmar, on the road between Sheshawen 
and Tetuan, can be distinguished from the later ones in the same cemetery by the fact that 
the former are orientated north and south. The graves at Aswil, on the border between the 
Gzennaya and Beni Urriaghel, are similarly orientated. These graves are said to be pre- 
Islamic. I witnessed a funeral at Taghzuth, at which the grave was dug north and south, 


and the corpse buried with its head to the south. Three Riffians who were with me objected 


to this orientation, but their objection was not heeded. The men taking part in the in- 


‘terment argued that the direction was east and west, obviously an evasion, since at that 


moment the sun was about to set directly at right angles to the axis of the grave. Since this 
burial took place during the week of the summer solstice, the orientation must have been 
almost due north and south. On account of the sensitiveness of the Taghzuthis on this point 
I was unable to obtain any but visual information concerning the persistence of this custom. 

A flat stone, usually artifically shaped, is erected at head and feet; in the case of a man 
the stones are parallel to each other, and at right angles to the axis of the body; in the case 


_of a woman, the headstone is set in the axis line and at right angles to the footstone. 


The type of burial described above is typical of the central regions of the Rif. In the 
east, and among the maritime tribes, the custom in use is that employed in the Arabized 
section of Morocco in general. The body is buried at any time desired, no hesitation being 


- felt at burying it in the night, or at leaving it alone and in the dark. It is carried to the 


grave on a rug by four paid pall-bearers, accompanied by two paid grave-diggers ca 
ing hoes. The immediate family may attend the burial, but the village as a whole does not. 
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- There are no students and no food is served in the house of the deceased afterwards, as is 

. the case in the central Rif. According to the second method the grave is not measured by 
the navel, straddle, span, knee, and rope, but by rope alone. The first hole is estimated and 
the second is measured with a rope to fit the corpse. No compunction is felt at making the 
hole too large or small. The stones put at head and feet are round and the same for men and 
women. The body is not set-down en route, since it is carried on a rug, hence there is no 
occasion for planting stones along the way. Under this system there is no prayer at the 
grave. 

_A third usage is that of the Beni Bu Yahyi, who carry their dead to the burial place on 

the back of a donkey, and bury it in a shallow hole with the surrounding dirt scraped over 

it into a mound. No stones are used, probably because stones are very rare in that country. 

_ The central Riffian type is found in Beni Bu Ifrur; Beni Sidel; Beni Said; that portion of 

Beni Ulishk lying near Temsaman; all of Beni Tuzin except the village of el Azib of 

Meidhar; Beni Urriaghel; Temsaman; Therrushen, Ikhuanen, Ulad Al Fars, Ulad Alu ben 

Aissa, Iherrassen, Ikaroen, Ihershliyen, Temjunt, Bured, Inhanahan, Beni Yunes, and 

Beni Mohammed of Gzennaya; Beni Amart; and all the Senhaja and Ghomara. 

The second type is found in Kebdana; Mazuza, Ait Shisher, Beni Bu Yafer; Metalsa; 
that part of Beni Ulishk near Dar Driush; el Azib of Meidhar of Beni Tuzin; Tafersit; 
Shawia, Imsdurar, and Khebaba of Gzennaya; Beni BEINN Targuist; Bokoya; Beni 
Itteft; Beni Bu Frah; Mestassa; and Mtiwa. 

The type in which the corpse is carried on a mule is eaactieel among the Riffians only by 
the Beni Bu Yahyi; the nearby Arabs of the Ulad Bu Rima, however, use that method. 

Although all the factors connected with death and burial which have been described 
seem to fit together as opposing complexes without overlapping, there is one other trait - 
which has a different distribution. All of the men in the bone must sleep in the house for 
seven days after the death. Any stranger who is in the house at the actual time of the 
death must sleep there with them. During the seven days, members of neighboring bones 
which are well disposed towards that of the deceased must visit the house to express their — 
condolences to the family. — 

a The women express their grief by weeping and Sommetuniks by scratching their faces and 
disarranging their hair, but do not put on any costume which marks them as widows. 
Among the Beni Amart the widows a entertain visitors with long recitations of the 

virtues of their husbands. 


CHAPTER XII 





Rorrnos religion, a although ataltce ¥, nits ies = a 
_ ideas, and with factors pppuresite Chi istian ra Jee siete af which mnyity ‘aatadate te 
SenAT oT Telos: “TRe kings of Nekor were rigid adherents to the: Mulekite eet anit Sig 
Islam of the Riffians from that time to this has been officially orthodox, — Se a 
The visible Practice: of orthodox religion consists in the sending by each bone of twenty : 





of Friday sermons hare: The preceptor deliv ers this sermon in the ‘morning, standing te us 

fore the worshippers and leaning on a cane. He eriticizes local happenings and gives out. 

| the agricultural forecast for the week, besides pectin the Koran. a | 
Most of the men of the canton who: are married 

zt Old women ‘also attend, ‘sitting in a separate room, where they can hear but eannot be seen, 








and of serious purpose attend this service. 3 ol i 


Young women do not go, and indeed seldom take: the trouble to pray, since religionis almost. 
wholly a masculine concern. When they do pray they do it at home. As an outlet of re-  - 

See energy, or more often as a holiday excursion, they take food to the saint’s tomb and Mos: 
jest it there with their children. Students, apparently immune to the prokibition against. 
: “men’s going to the tomb, do so ‘and are given food by the women. Women also go toceme- 


teries on Fridays, and enjoy themselves: despite their surroundings. 


- A common legend prevalent in inany parts of Morocco is that after the Christians have oe % 
| had their way with the Muslimin for a certain length of time, Sidna Ali will come and smite 


: them with the aword., Alter this Sidna Ae or Jesus, will Appear and convert the Chris: 3 ee 


SRN This Jawad 3 is sasranid | in. the Jebala, eho a special intensity i is given to the part of pti: 
HN 44 : Jou: in the drama. ‘The Jebalans claim that when Sidna Aissa comes wolves will liedown 
with lamba, and that stones, streanis, and roads will speak. Ali, who is said by. the Jeba- : 
—.. tans to ‘have been scab-hesded, and dJesus,. who is probably their most important religious =. 
“personage, especially in Taghzuth, are the only two historical characters reputed not to. 
have died, but to be living on, awaiting return toearth. This is not said of the Prophet, 


whose. personality hovers i in the. background as the legitimate but: unemphasized: pivot oe 
of the religion. 


Lee Aa Taghauth 1 was 5 told the Horie of Josh and the whale. sad the Head: te the latter : a | 
Ee legend, the ark was made to land at Tangier. This belief is also held in’ the Rif. Avariant 
- version popular there is that in the beginning of time Banu Adam (a collective name mean-- 


oe a ing * a“ Children of Adam,” or “mankind,” but here. used to denote an individual). saw that Keke 


ae e flood was coming and built'a boat, aking into it his wife, his daughter, his dog, his cat, his - 
~~ donkey, and seven men. When the flood was aver the boat landed on amountain. Atthat 


time the. seven. men bps gure’ « over. Banu Adam! a teanaite, since each of thera ee 


3 3 fee 
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wanted her, and the quarrel grew into a fight. Banu Adam was perturbed at this, and sat 
up all night making fatha and other prayers. In the morning he found that instead of one 
daughter he had seven, each like the next, so that he could not tell which of them was the 
original. He also discovered that his dog, cat, and donkey were missing, hence he naturally 
concluded that each of these animals had been turned into two daughters. Each man mar- 
ried one of the daughters, and all mankind is descended from these unions. 

All women since that time have been divided into four classes: (1) those who are always 
fighting and making a noise, and interfering in other people’s affairs—descended from the 
dog; (2) those sly, deceitful, and unfaithful— descended from the cat; (3) the stupid, stolid, 
and slow — descended from the donkey; (4) the quiet, capable, agreeable, truthful, and 
faithful. These last are descended from the true daughter of Banu Adam, and are rare. 

In the Rif, the Ali and Jesus prediction is replaced by the legend that a man, identity 
unknown, will come and smite both the Muslimin and the Christians until but a tenth of 
each remains. Then. the slayer will introduce a new religion, the nature of which has not 
yet been revealed. He will come across the sky with the sun from the East in a single day. 


RELIGIOUS BROTHERHOODS 


Just before the European conquest of the Rif, members of heterodox religious brother- 
hoods began to come into the territory, teaching and making converts, and Riffians who 
had lived outside came home bringing these doctrines with them. These sects are the 
Bokhariin, Derkawa, Tijaniin, and Nasiriin. All four of them now have adherents all over. 
the Rif. The adherents are called fakir (plural fokara). The fokara refuse to go to the 
mosques or saint’s tombs, but will convene for religious purposes only in the house of their 
local mokaddem. Here they pray and work themselves into religious ecstasies by monoto- 
nous chants and gruntings, accompanied by rhythmic movements of the body. In these 
meetings they pretend to see, or believe they see, the Prophet or the founder of their order 
going by in the form of a cat, a dove, or some other animal, and delivering a message on the 
way. They are ardent bead-tellers, and delight in expounding distinctions between the 
harram and the hallal, or the forbidden unclean and the lawful. They are held in low 
local repute. 

There are neither Aissawa! nor Hamadcha? in the Rif, and no local Hedawa.* The 
only Hedawa in the Rif are devotees, infrequently to be seen begging their way. They are 
distrusted, and are not encouraged to remain. 


1 The Aissawa are devotees of Sidi Nfobaraaied ben Aissa, whose remains Ie outside the walls at Meknes. They 
follow an extravagant cult the practices of which have often been described by Europeans. Accounts may be found ia 
René Brunel’s Essai sur la Confrérie Religieuse des Aissaoua au Maroc, and Les Confreries Religieuses Mussulmanes, by 
Octave Depont and Xavier Coppolani. 

? The Hamadcha are a sub-sect of the Aissawa. They are éoeanioaly known as the “head-choppers,” on account 
of their practice of slashing their own heads with axes, and banging them with clubs, at their annual ooo 
References to them will be found in the two works listed above. : 

8 The Hedawa are the followers of Sidi Heddi, a deceased saint of the Jebala. At his tomb there are said to be two 
horses which plough the fields belonging to the sanctuary, without guidance. The Hedawa do not wash or shave, and 
go around in rags or sometimes naked. They smoke large pipes of kif, and are almost continually under the influence 
of that drug. They claim that they can foretell the future while under its influence. They can be seen in — 


. Bumbers at Mulai Yakub, a sulphur bath northwest of Fez, accessible by motor. 
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SAINTS 
Imrabten, or saints, live in some of the tribes and receive local veneration. A saint is a 


} man who possesses baraka, a form of magical emanation comparable to mana, and usually 


derived through descent from the Prophet. It is through its possession that he is enabled to 
perform supernatural acts, and his person, being charged with it, may heal persons who 
touch him; hence anything which he has touched has partaken of the baraka and is a valu-. 
able object. By exploiting the belief in these superstitions the saints make their living. 

Shorfa, or alleged descendants of the Prophet, have a virtual monopoly of this business, 
although holy men with no claims to such descent may acquire baraka through their manner 
of living or through religious insanity. In such cases pedigrees arc often doctored up for 
them later. 

A sherif or other possessor of baraka may lose it through participation in warfare, break- 
ing of religious tabus, friendly traffic with Christians, or simply ceasing to exercise it. 
Shorfa recently established in the Rif for the most part still possess and exploit their baraka, 
whereas those of long residence have usually lost it and become like the rest of the Riffians. 
In a family of shorfa one brother may choose to exploit this quality and the other brothers 
to live as ordinary people. 

The foremost shorfa of the Rif are the family of Ikhemrijen, originally from Fez, who 
are established at Targuist, at Snada of the Beni Bu Frah, in the Beni Bu Shibet, and at 
Tiszi Ifri, between Beni Amart and Beni Beshir. The headquarters of the family are at 
Targuist, at the Zawiat et Tifah, where Sidi Mohammed n Suddik is the present incumbent. 
Sidi Hamidu at Snada and the incumbent at Tizi Ifri are likewise said to possess baraka, 
but are not as popular as their relative. The incumbent in the Beni Bu Shibet has in some 
way lost his baraka. When I was at Targuist in 1926 I was told that Sidi Mohammed had 
lost. his beraka through eating with the Spanish officers and carrying on friendly relations 
with them, but when I was there again in 1928 I received no further confirmation of this. 

At each of the establishments of this family is a zawia, or school, a place of instruction 
comparable to a cantonal mosque with the presiding sherif as head of it. 

In Beni Said there is a living saint named Sidi Mohammed who came from outside the 
Rif, and who has established a large zawia. He is an emissary of the Nasirriin, and fokara 
of this sect come once every three months from all over the Rif to pay him tribute. 

In Beni Yunes of the Gzennaya dwells a delegate of the Derkawa, named Sidi Moham- 
med el Khok. He is a recent arrival, and has a document from the head of the sect in Fez 
authorizing him to establish a sanctuary in the Rif, to which Riffian Derkawa may repair 
so as to avoid the long journey to Fez. 

Besides these active and first generation saints, there are many families descended from 
others long dead. Some of them do not fight and are immune from attack, and others fight 
and are attacked. The former are thought to possess baraka in a very dilute form; such is 
the case with the descendants of Sidi Bu Jiddain, a Zenatan, in the Beni Tuzin. Sidi Bu 

Jiddain owned a mule with which he conversed. Once he went to Fez, where the sultan or- 
dered him sent to jail, at which the mule cried: “That sultan is crazy.’’ The sultan was so 
frightened that he ordered Sidi Bu Jiddain out of the city. Today his descendants run 
a zawia at his tomb and live on public credulity and charity. 
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All of the Ulad Alu ben Aissa of the Gzennaya claim descent from Sidi Hend u Musa, a 
local saint in the wall of whose tomb an old sword is stuck. It is said that when this sword 
is drawn the Muslimnin will defeat the Christians and drive them from the land. Men have 
tried for years to pull it out, but no one has yet been successful. There is a zawia to this 
same saint in Beni Said; he is said to have written books foretelling the recent invasion of 
the Rif by the Christians, predicting that the last place to submit would be his tomb, and 
that while the defenders were holding out they would lack salt, and that men would kill 
each other for it. The Gzennaya claim that this prophecy was fulfilled. His descendants 
fight, even with each other, and are thought to have lost their baraka. A few individuals, 
however, such as the present Sidi Amar, have a recurrence of it. Sidi Amar is an insane man 
of the Ulad Alu ben Aissa who when a boy worked as share-laborer in the Beni Amart. One 
cold morning his mistress told him to go to the spring to fetch water, and Sidi Amar cursed 
the spring, expressing the wish that it should dry up. The spring did dry up, or is said to 
have done so, and Sidi Amar has been feared and respected ever since. His chief pleasure is 
going to market, where he chases women with a stick, being a confirmed misogynist. Sidi 
Amar went on a pilgrimage to Mekka, and when he got home claimed that he had flown 
through the air on the way back, and that his return journey had taken him but two days. 
He was laughed at until two later pilgrims came home with the story that they had checked 
the date of his departure from Mekka and found it to have been just two days before his 
arrival. After this everyone believed it, and his reputation increased. Sidi Amar, humor- | 
ously called the Kaid Amar, at present has no fixed abode, but enters any house he wishes 
and is given food and shelter. When a man has been wounded Sidi Amar comes in and sits 
by him, refusing to eat until the patient is out of danger. He is reputed to have effected 
many cures in this way. When Sidi Amar dies, he will probably have a tomb erected on his 
grave, to which people will come for its baraka, for he has estaplienes a sufficiently miracu- 
lous reputation already to assure this. 

In Iherrassen are the descendants of Sidi Hamid, saints without baraka. Their sasesbar: 
& great wizard, used to write charms and then burn them, after which everyone present 
could see on the wall a moving picture of men walking by with guns, dogs, and mules. 

In the Beni Amart live the descendants of Sidi Abd el Kadher Agenau, related to the 
saints of Beni Urriaghel. Those in Beni Amart have lost their baraka and fight continually. 

The so-called Imrabten of Beni Urriaghel, who have taken the generic word for saints as 
their patronym, fight and yet preserve a portion of their baraka; anyone attacking them is 
liable to a severe spell of sickness. Their ancestor, Sidi Hamid el Kroni, grew horns on 
his head with which to fight, so the bellicose quality of these saints started with the first 
generation. 

The Ulad Sidi el Hajj Misaud, saints of Taurirt in Beni Urriaghel, do not fight, yet their 
baraka seems to have “turned sour”; they are considered dangerous, and are not admitted 
as guests by other bones. Parents will-not let their children look at them. There are esti- 
mated to be twelve hundred saints in Beni Urriaghel. 

Sidi Shaib u el Ftah, whose tomb is at the harbor of Permaniien: has left descendants 
who teach music and dancing in the zawia. Men who would like to learn to play the flute or 
zammar, and women who wish to improve their dancing, stay there seven days and are sup- 
posed to learn what they came for in that space of time, partly through the instructors and 


—— 
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partly through the baraka of the saint. The saints who teach music here are of a higher 
class than the itinerant musicians whom they instruct. 

Among the saints of the Eastern Arabophone Senhaja are those at Khunduktamda, de- 
scended from Sidi Abdullah el Kholani, from whom some of the Ikhuanen of the Gzennaya 
also claim descent. The latter send ambassadors once a year to build a fire in his tomb. At 
Aghbalu are saints who are students, but who fight and have no baraka. At Sidi Ali ben 
Daud in Marnissa and at Sidi Mehend u Ghulbuzur are similar saints. The students of 
Amshesh, who have no baraka, are yet classed as saints and refuse to fight. 

Former saints who have died without leaving descendants are remembered by tombs, 
usually kept by wardens living on the produce of the tomb property. Other tombs have been 
deserted and allowed to fall into ruins. Sometimes a pile of stones, an ordinary grave, or 
merely a tradition, establishes the burial-place of a saint. Tombs are often located near a 
great rock, a spring, a grove, or at some other place of distinctive natural appearance, such 
as a cave, and this indicates that the hagiolatry of the Rif, like that of other Mediterranean 
countries and regions, is a survival of an older nature worship. Such places are credited with 
special magical powers attributed to the lingering baraka of the saint. 

The tomb of Sidi Mohammed near Bured in the Gzennaya will serve as an example. 


This is located in a dense clump of bushes reputed to be full of wild animals, and the home 


of a venerable lion. Sidi Mohammed had a lion which served him, and followed him when- 
ever he called him. While at Fez, Sidi Mohammed heard that a lion owned by the Sultan 
had fought and defeated all animals put in a ring with it, and boasted publicly that his lion 
could vanquish that of the Sultan. For this he was put in jail. While there he sent his serv- 
ant to the Rif to get his lion, which would come if the words a seba dh’ amendud were said 
before the clump of bushes. The servant recited this formula and led the lion to Fez, where 
it defeated all the others there. The Sultan then released Sidi Mohammed with a present, 
and the saint returned to the Rif with the lion. After he died his tomb was built in the 
clump of bushes, and no one has dared to enter the bushes for many years. The warden of 
the tomb does not enter, but farms the land around it. 

At Sidi Mer) i in Bokoya is a zawia near a swampy pond full of lush vegetation. Stu- 
dents staying in the zawia declare that they have seen cats and dogs go in and out of the 
water at night, and that these animals are jnun. No one goes any nearer the pond than 

The cantonal mosque of Iherrushen in Gzennaya is accredited with the power to cause 
pregnancy, through the baraka of Sidi Misaud, who is buried there. Women come from 
other tribes to sleep in the mosque, since the baraka works during the night. 

There are hundreds of these places scattered throughout the Rif and all Morocco. Al- 
though most Riffians believe in their efficacious powers, some do not, and there are many 
who do not believe in the powers of the Ikhemrijen shorfa and other imported saints. The 
people living east of Targuist do not credit them, while the Senhaja to the west of them do. 


CELEBRATIONS 


Celebrations of a religious character fall into two divisions, according to whether they 
are dated by the solar or lunar calendar. The former are considered by the Riffians to 
have nothing to do with Islam, but in accordance with the general hypocrisy of the people, 
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who wish to retain their own practices while enjoying the benefits of Islam, they are rigor- 
ously observed. 

Two such non-Islamic feasts are the fagus and the ’ansara. 

The hagus falls on the 31st of December, according to the old-style calendar to which 

they adhere.' Married men take their wives and children to the homes of their wives’ 
_ parents, where they remain seven days if they have no children, and three if they have 
them. They take with them meat, either fresh or cooked, nuts, honey, and other food. 
They never include animals for slaughter. In the central Riffian area the men bring sau- 
sages prepared for the occasion.? During this feast they wander among the houses of friends 
bringing presents of food. 

A branch of fir or cedar is hung up over each door, and more branches and almond 
flowers are tied to the rafters. This is a time of feasting and merriment, with little or nothing 
to indicate the usual religious attitude. At night a dramatic Ereepeanen is given, similar 
to that of the Aid el Kebir.* 

Westermarck associates the hagus with the adichration of the New Year.‘ He finds that 
in other parts of Morocco it is observed a day later, on the first of January.‘ The tribes 
celebrating the hagus are the Mountain Urriaghel, Beni Amart, Ulad Alu ben Aissa, 
Ikhuanen, Iherrushen, Temjunt, Ikaroen, Beni Tuzin, and all Senhaja. According to 
Westermarck the hagus is found throughout the Jebala,* hence its distribution in the Rif 
seems to tie up with the country to the west. 

' The ’ansara comes on the 24th of June, old style. On this day the Riffians cut a twig 
from every kind of tree they can find, both wild and cultivated. They also cut stalks and 
leaves of all plants and herbs with which they are acquainted. Bringing these together they 
"make piles of them, and after the sun has set, light the piles and jump over them through 
the smoke, which is plentiful on account of the green wood. Everyone jumps twice — men, 
women, and children, mothers holding their babies in their arms while leaping. When all 
have jumped the men go to the nearest stream and wash thoroughly every part of their 
bodies. The women and children go into the houses and do the same with bowls of water. 
This is called starth thudeshth, or the washing-out of the “‘ Jewishness,” or ‘‘Jewess.”” 7 The 
explanation of the ceremony is that the fires are lit in honor of a Jewish prophet of old, and 
that all traces of ‘“‘Jewishness’”’ must then be removed. 

This practice is found everywhere in the Rif except among the Nomads and Maritime 
tribes, and throughout the Jebala to the Atlantic; the only place where I have witnessed it 


1 In this I am relying upon Westermarck, since my own data concerning the date are inexact. See Westermarck, 
pp. 161-162. 

3 See p. 60. 3 See pp. 152 seg. 4 Westermarck, pp. 160-161. 

5 For a detailed description of this ceremony and a discussion of its significance, see Westermarck, pp. 160-174. 

® Again I am relying on Westermarck (p. 182). 

? Westermarck (p. 189) says that they wash out the “Jewesses,” but does not give the Berber equivalent. Thude- 
shth might be translated “Jewess”’ as well as “‘Jewishness.” 

® While I was travelling through the Atlas in 1926, two Riffians attached to the expedition attended services at a 
synagogue in the mellah of Zerekten, in order to satisfy their curiosity and also to obtain some of the strong drink being 
served as part of the ceremony. After returning from the synagogue they expressed strong remorse for their action, 
and declared that it would take forty days for the ‘‘Jewishness” they had contracted to wear off. Each day for forty 
days they calculated how many more days they had to go, and when the fortieth day had passed expressed great de- 
light. They said that should they die be fore the expiration of that period, they would be buried as Jews and considered 


as Jews on Judgment Day. 


re 
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is at Tangier. Westermarck plots a wide distribution for the custom,' and shows that it is 
a survival of a midsummer rite.? | 

The religious feasts of Mohammedan origin celebrated in the Rif are el Ashor, el Mulud, 
the month of Ramadan, the Aid es Sghir at the end of this month, and the Aid el Kebir. 

The Ashor serves chiefly as a vacation for the school children, and is not otherwise im- 
portant. Many do not even know when it is in force. 

On the Mulud the women of the bone cook coarsely ground barley into a mush and carry 
it to the mosque, early in the morning, where all the children of the bone eat it together. In 
the evening the men buy a bull or cow by subscription and sacrifice it in front of the mosque 
so that blood will spurt on the door, then cut it up by the door and divide it, each man tak- 
ing his share home to eat. 

Ramadan is kept strictly by the Riffians, who do not deviate from the orthodox regula- 

tions in any way. Those who ordinarily eat pork, smoke, or drink, abstain from these prac- 
tices during Ramadan, and scour with ashes any. cooking or eating vessel which has been 
used for unclean food at other times. On the twenty-seventh night of this fast they believe 
that the sky opens and that a man who gazes fixedly at it may see God. If he does he dies 
instantly and is carried to heaven. On the last night, which is the Aid es Sghir, everyone 
washes well and dresses in clean clothing. The father measures out with his hands three 
double handfuls of barley for each person in the house. He then sends for a poor woman to 
- eome and take it, before which no one in the house may eat. 
On each day of the Aid el Kebir, which lasts three days, each household kills a sheep and 
eats it. The men and women go about from house to house in the bone, the men dividing . 
into age groups, and the women all banding together. The unmarried boys form two groups, 
the very young and the adolescent, and play games, wrestle, and play at government. They 
imitate the councils, also Arab forms of government, appoiriting a aid, a pasha,* and 
mokhazniya.‘ The boys hold mock trials and send each other to jail. The young married 
men form a third group, the chief diversion of which is the exchange of obscene stories. The 
last group consists of the middle-aged and old men, who amuse themselves by reminiscing 
and narrating legends. 

Each night comes the dramatic presentation by the ishuikhen, unmarried men who dress 
themselves up to represent certain characters and act out parts. The dramas are always 
comic and inevitably obscene. Staid persons who at any other time would be shocked at 
the sight or description of any obscene or sacrilegious act cast aside their repressions and 
enter heartily into the fun. 

The scenes and situations enacted differ from tribe to tribe and at times change, but the 
general type and technique are always the same. A description of the carnival presented in 
parts of Gzennaya, Beni Urriaghel, and Beni Tuzin, follows. Descriptions of others may be 
found in Moulieras § and Westermarck.*® 

* Pages 182, 203-204. 

8 Pages 199-206. Westermarck eliminates the strong association with the idea of Jews by calling it ex post facto, 


and by bringing in parallels from other regions. For the present purpose, whether the Jewish factor be original or 
guperimposed, as Westermarck has well demonstrated, in either case it indicates a degree of Jewish influence at some 
period of time. 

® This Turkish title is applied in Morocco to mayors of cities. 

© Guards, gendarmes, or retainers. 

8 Vol. 1, pp. 106-111. 

® Vol. 11, pp. 133-158. / 
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There are eight réles enacted by the ishuikhen; the Christians, the Christian women, the 
Jews, the Jewish women, the animals, their drivers, the Muslimin, and their wives. Those 
representing Christians imitate Christian clothing as best they can with cloth tied, not sewed 
together. They stick on moustaches of goats’ hair, and put on leggings of grass matting. 
They carve great hats with broad brims out of yucca blades, make bandoliers from split 
strands of it, and attach small mirrors to their breasts in imitation of medals. 

The ‘‘Christian women”’ imitate luxuriant hair with the woolen braids used by Riffian 
women. On top of their heads they attach white cloths with feathers sticking out of them. 
A yucca-cord belt is tied around the waist so tightly that it can be drawn in no farther, and 
onions or pomegranates are thrust under the shirt to look like breasts. 

The ‘‘Jews’’ wear long beards of wool stuck on with a mixture of flour and eggs. They 
drape long white or black cloths around their bodies and tie red or black kerchiefs on the 
backs of their heads. 

Those representing Jewish women wear long black cloths reaching to the ground. 

The ‘‘animals,’”’ — lions, jackals, donkeys, cows, calves, and dogs — wear tails to which 
have been tied feathers and tufts of goat hair. The ‘‘donkey” wears over his face a donkey 
skull so cut as to allow his face partly to enter it. The ‘‘dog” has a long muzzle made of 
cork, wood, or cloth, and often has a jackal skin tied on his back. The “lions” disguise 
their faces only by smearing them with black and red pigments. A wooden phallus with 
onions or pomegranates for testes is attached to each ‘‘animal” excepting the ‘‘cow,” who 
has a cloth udder with pendant cloth nipples fastened about his groins, and wears real cow 
horns tied to his head. 

Those playing the parts of Muslimin wear large scrips full of ashes, representing gun- 
powder, and carry wooden rifles. The Jews and Christians carry these as well, and some of 
the latter drag log cannons. 

The most effeminate looking youths are chosen to represent the wives of the Muslimin. 
They shave, use rouge and kohl, and draw the conventional tattoo marks on their faces with 
ink. They wear earrings and false hair. 

The identity and preparations of the actors are kept secret beforehand. The zshuzkhen 
dress and make up in the mosque or in a predetermined house; when ready they enter the 
houses of the bone, one after another, and stage their performance. Crowds follow them 
from house to house and witness the act over and over again. 

First the Jews and their wives come in. They pair off in couples and dance over the 
floor, carrying on ribald conversation, snatching away each other’s wives, approaching with 
wooden phalli, the women dancing with other men and throwing ashes out of scrips at 
each other. | 

After this has gone on for some time the Jews hold a wedding. While this is in prog- 
ress the donkey and his driver enter. The Jews set the bride upon the donkey’s back, and 
the donkey throws her off, whereupon the Jews become angry and shout incoherently. 
They then kneel down to hold a prayer, which a Judge leads. The Judge faces west and the 
Jews in all directions. In the prayer the Judge expounds the harram and the kallal in a loud 
voice, reversing everything from its normal condition, calling it permissible to eat pork, per- 
missible to commit adultery with a good-looking woman, and forbidden to do so with an 
ugly one. The extent of these harram and fallal distinctions is limited only by the imagina- 
tion of the Judge. 
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While this is happening all the rest of the animals come running in and attack the Jews, 
who throw down their ashes and wooden guns and run away to hide. The animals, when 
the Jews have disappeared, are herded into a corner by their drivers. Then the Christians 
come in talking together loudly in a gibberish of extemporized sounds; an interpreter pre- 
tends to translate what they are saying to the audience, and accredits them with ludicrous 
and obscene conversation. He announces that the Christians have ordered all the attractive 
Moslem girls brought to the headquarters, one girl each day, for the enjoyment of the hakim, 

as the officer in charge of a tribal bureau is called. 

After this the Christians dance with their wives, and then sit down and pretend to eat 
from bits of broken crockery which they have brought with them. The situation of people 
eating from separate utensils is in itself highly ludicrous to the Riffians. 

After the meal the Christians and their wives dance again, after which the hakim per- 
forms his duties of administration.. Prisoners are brought in, interviewed, and sentenced, 
and Muslimin who are not prisoners come in and try to sell things to the officers. Neither 
side understands the other, the Muslimin speaking thamazighth and the Christians still jab- 
bering their gibberish. They begin to fight, and the tribal council convenes. The councillors 
appoint a crier, who shouts, ‘There is no god but God; O Muslimin, let us make holy war.” 

Then the jthad, or holy war, commences, both sides throwing ashes at each other, and 
the Christians dragging in cannon. While the fight is going on the Jews sneak out of hiding 
and going over to the Christian and Mohammedan women sitting on the side steal from them 
the eggs, meat, and bread which they are holding. One of the Jews makes a speech excusing 
this theft, saying that the ancestors of the Jews formerly had a great city and a great empire, 
but that the wild animals came in and destroyed their places and drove them out. Now 
they must steal to get a little of their property back. The Jews then go around the audience 
and collect eggs, almonds, sugar, and money. 

Meanwhile the war is going on, all of the participants being by this time covered with 
ashes. Some of the contestants pretend to die or be wounded, and the women of their sides 
pick them up and take them to a corner, where they bandage the wounded. When most or 
_all of them have simulated death, one woman from each side goes over to the corner where 
they are lying and touches all of her own kind, bringing them to life again. Finally the 
Muslimin win, and the Christians depart. The crier announces that the Christians have 
departed and that government and justice will be restored to the land. 

Then the animals and their drivers come to the fore again, the drivers attempt to mount 
and are thrown, and the cow is milked. 

After this they go to another house and give the performance again. | 

The tshuskhen perform once in each house in the village, excepting in those of ‘‘soured’’ 
individuals who do not approve of this vulgarity and will not permit it on their pen 


SUPERNATURAL BEINGS 


Besides the Deity and the historic characters concerned with the Semitic religions, such 
as the prophets and the sohaba, the Riffians commonly believe in nine types of supernatural 
being, only two of which are intimately associated with Islam. These are as follows: 

1. malakin, the Semitic angels. 

2. gnun, the jinns or genii, including the afari{ and the shatyatin. This class also i in- 
cludes the thajinnishth, a female jinn in the form of a beautiful woman, who meets men on 
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the path or in the wilderness at night and seduces them. She usually leads them to'a room 
beneath a stream, entered by a staircase running down through the water. Before allowing 
the man she has seduced to depart she exacts from him a promise never to reveal the place 
where her chamber is hidden. A man who breaks his promise will die as soon as the words 
have left his mouth. 

The jnun which disturb the Riffians most are those which take the forms of dogs or 
jackals. Dogs with light eyes are believed to be jnun, and fierce jackals, transformed jnun, 
are said to guard treasure hidden in the bottoms of caves. Doors and shutters are closed at 
night to prevent jnun from entering and possessing the occupants. Hydrophobia is thought 
to indicate the entrance of a jinnz into a man’s body. en ee | 

3. er khier, a ghost. Ghosts are said to be very tall and thin, and to travel about at 
night, especially in the neighborhood of cemeteries. They are sometimes able to strike at 
men with tongues of fire, and can appear and disappear at will. 

4. thasardunth imthran, a she-mule, decked with bells. It comes out of cemeteries at 
night and eats people. 

5. er riak, a hot whirlwind which comes in summer, and is supposed to be a casa 
supernatural being. 

6. thamza, or stu{, an ogress. She is described as an ugly woman with long trailing 
breasts that touch the ground and squirt milk as she walks, long slobbering lips, and long, 
tangled, curly hair. She is able to change her form and appear as an enticing damsel, luring 
people to her house in order to eat them, and takes great delight in crunching and gnawing 
on human bones. This ogress lives in a house on a deserted part of a mountain. 

7. amziw is the husband or male sex of the thamza. He resembles her in the configura- 
tion of his lips and in the form and condition of his hair. The amzzw is also able to change 
his form and appear as a normal man, sometimes as an old man, and sometimes as a Negro. 
The amziw carries on the same means of livelihood as his wife, luring people to his house 
and eating them. The amziw is less frequently referred to in Riffian folklore than the 
thamza, and is apparently considered less common and less dangerous. 

8. bu seba i771then, the Father of Seven Heads, is a creature large as a mule, possessing 
- seven human heads. Its hind legs are those of an animal, and its front legs terminate in 
human hands. When travelling about the animal runs on all fours, but when in proximity 
to human beings rises on its hind legs and attacks its victims with its hands. From the 
nostrils and mouths of its seven heads it breathes fire. It eats its victims in the wilderness 
where it finds them, since it has no dwelling, wandering about and sleeping in deserted 
country. There is no mention of sex as applied to the bu seba 1jjithen, wherefore one is led 
to conclude that it is either masculine or asexual. The thamza, amziw, and bu seba ijjithen 
are said to have been mortal, and to be long extinct. , 

9. hajuj u majuj, dwarfs, or gnomes. They live in subterranean caverns without exits 
to the surface. These creatures are as small as two-year-old children, bandy-legged, pigeon- 
toed, long-bearded, neckless, and bearing their heads directly on their shoulders. They 
~ are hunch-backed and wrinkled, and present every sign of senility, even while in infancy. 
They all go naked. Each day the dwarfs dig a passage upwards, with the intention of 
breaking through the earth’s crust, issuing forth, destroying mankind, and taking posses- 
sion of the earth. Each evening, however, they become tired, and say, “‘It is night now, and 
we are tired, let us go back to the center of the earth and sleep; there is not much work left 
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for us to do; tomorrow we will finish the hole and get out.”? Each morning, however, when 
they go back to work, they find the hole which they made on the previous day filled with 
earth, and have to commence their work over again. The reason that their hole is filled each 
night is that in declaring that they will emerge the next day they neglect to say “In sha’a 
Allah,” or “If God wills it.” If once they should hit upon the idea of saying in sha’a 
‘Allah, the next day they would succeed in breaking out and would overrun the earth. 
There is another legend concerning the dwarfs, which gives them quite a different in- 
terpretation. It says that far to the East where the sun rises is a land bounded on the west 
by an iron wall. On the east side of the wall live the hajuj u majuj, described as above, who 


are more numerous than mankind. If they should ever break down the wall they would ~ 


overrun the earth. Both legends state definitely that their release would cause the extinction 
of mankind. The first version implies a gnome-like type of creature, and the second seems 
to take its inspiration from China. I heard the first in the Gzennaya and the second in Beni 
Bu Near. 

Although these supernatural creatures are used mainly as subjects of folklore told to 
children by their mothers, they are nevertheless believed in by the adults, apparently with- 
out exception. 


CHAPTER XIII 


MAGIC 


THE types of magic employed in the Rif can be divided into four categories: (1) the baraka 
of alleged descendants of the Prophet; (2) theira, or magic requiring the use of written 
charms and based on the mystic interpretation of the Koran; (3) thera of the jnun, a type 
similar in form but involving the participation of the jnun, and the use of books other than 
the Koran; (4) sohor, or old women’s magic, which does not involve the use of writing. To 
these may be added as allied topics: (5) the ar or shame-compulsion; (6) the ’ahd or oath; 
(7) methods of counteracting the evil eye; and (8) the interpretation of dreams. 

Both the shame-compulsion and the oath are essentially magical, and are therefore in- 
cluded in this chapter. The treatment of religious and magical phenomena in separate 
chapters is for convenience only and implies no generic distinction. 


BARAKA 


Baraka, or er fthair is usually confined to supposed descendants of the Prophet, and is - 
dependent upon their possession of a magical emanation supposedly transmitted to them 
by him. Baraka is a force, a power, like the tabu of the Polynesians, and more like the mana - 
of the Melanesians. A man possessing it is equipped with supernatural powers; he is able 
to predict the future, to perform miracles, and to heal or destroy by touch, or, through ex- 
tension, by employing some object which has been in contact with his body, such as a part 
of his clothing, a piece of bread, or an egg which he has kissed. ) 

A client wishing to know his future comes to the sherif at Targuist and presents his 
problem. On the ensuing night the sherif dreams about it, and in the morning tells his client 
what the future will contain. The client then pays a fee approximating five dollars and de- 
parts. The sherif is not limited to a single dream each night; he dreams as many as are 
required. . 

Not all Riffians believe in this magic, and only the inhabitants of Targuist and the 
Senhajan tribes under the control of the Ikhemrijen patronize the sherif regularly. 

Persons suffering from any ailment whatever go to him to be touched.. The sherif 
_strokes the affected part, and exacts a fee of from thirty to fifty dollars. If the patient does 
not recover he and his relatives do not blame the sherif, but hold that the fatality is the 
mektub, or established fate, and that the soul’s time has expired. 

The sherif gives away pieces of cloth torn from his cast-off garments, which are taken 
away by the credulous and hung in their houses to prevent mischief from entering, In the 
zawia at Targuist are baked tiny loaves of bread, supposedly full of baraka; they are given 
away, the recipients being told that a quarter of a loaf will fill them completely. Eating 
this bread is a prophylactic against illness and any mischance. 

The sherif, and ordinary saints as well, give away eggs previously received as presents 
or fees, for which they have no use. The eggs are considered to be full of baraka, and men 
take them home to eat with their wives, thinking thus to avert calamity. 


au? 
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Women bring their children, ailing or otherwise, to the sherif, who chews a piece of salt 
and spits it into the child’s mouth, whereupon the mother goes away satisfied. 

Some of the shorfa are illiterate and ignorant, knowing little of the Koran. They are 
supported by their fees and by gifts of food constantly brought them. 

The baraka is transmitted by heredity, but not to all the sherif’s offspring. Some of the 
latter, disgusted with their father’s trumpery, work and earn a living like ordinary men. 
Others: stay in the house at all times and pose as examples of propriety and behavior, in 
order to carry on the traditional calling. A sherif who fights loses his baraka by so doing, 
and the same is true of ordinary saints,’ few of whom nowadays are credited with super- 
natural powers. Even the Sherif of Targuist was said to have lost his baraka for capitulating 


with the French and Spanish after the surrender of Abd el Krim in 1926. 


| THEIRA 
The type of magic depending upon writing for its efficacy is called theira. The students 


_ Jearn it in the cantonal mosque, and practice it while attending this institution and after 


they have finished their studies there. 

_ Each student must make anew or copy his own manual, from which he is able to extract 
the charms fitting for each circumstance requiring magical treatment. He goes through the 
Koran listing all the nouns which have no direct reference to religion when read alone. He 
then matches beside each noun the phrase with which it is connected in the text, or the sura 
in which it is found each time it occurs. In this way each noun will have several different 


phrases or chapters following it in the finished catalogue. When a person requests a charm 


for a specific purpose, the student looks up the name of that purpose in his book and finds 
what phrases go with it. He must know the name of the person and the name of his or her 
mother, which he also looks up. 

By a combination of the corollaries of the various nouns, including the purpose of the 
charm and the names of the participants, the student is able to decide which formula he 
shall write upon the charm, with what liquid and on what material; whether or not objects 
in intimate contact with the person to be protected or with the victim, or the hair of such a 
person, are needed; and by what means the charm shall be administered or used. The 


‘materials and methods used are listed below. 


Ink made of burnt goat’s horn boiled in olive oil. Christian ink will not work. 
Blood of hoopoes. | 
Blood of owls. 

Blood of bats. 


Materials. 
Paper of any kind. 
Scapula, rib, or patella of a fox. 
Scapula, rib, patella, or mandible of a hedgehog. 
Snout of a wild boar. 
Seven, fourteen, or twenty-eight olive leaves. 
A peeled stick of female wild olive wood. 


Bee above, p. 148. 
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Seven, fourteen, or twenty-eight leaves from the “sultan of oleander,’”’ an oleander the 
leaves of which grow in clusters of four instead of three. 

A peeled pomegranate stick, three, five, or seven spans in length. 

Seven, fourteen, or twenty-eight leaves of the reed. 

Between one and seven split sections of reed. No single length of reed may be split in more 
than six sections. 

One or three eggs. _—a. 

A beaten-out strip of lead. 


Parts of body or objects in intimate pinback with af. 
- Hair cut from the head, the right or left side, depending upon the circumstances. 
A bit of cloth from the victim’s clothing. 


Methods of disposal or application of the amulet. 

Soaking it off and drinking the water or giving it to the victim. It is given to women in 
childbirth, and to women by their admirers to make them discontented with their 
husbands. 

Burning it so that the smoke will be smelt by the victim, or, if he i is asleep, inhaled. This 

is done to make a woman leave her husband or a husband divorce his wife. 
Giving it to a person to eat. This is done only with the snout of a wild boar, which is 
cut into small pieces and mixed with food. The act is intended to cause anger between 
the one who eats it and some other specified person. This method is used by plural 
wives to throw other wives into disfavor with their husbands. 

Burying it under the door or in the floor where a person sleeps. This will make the person 

- who walks or sleeps over it rise up insane in the night and depart. 

Shaking a stick. If someone shakes a pomegranate stick, prepared as specified, at a con- 
ceited man, the latter will boast so extravagantly as to get himself into trouble or make 
himeelf a laughing-stock. 

Tying it in a tree near the victim’s house. The woman who passes under or by it will be- 
come distressed, act as if mad, and go to the house of her parents. The wind must be 
moving the amulet at the time she passes for it to be efficacious. 

Tying it to parts of the body. This is done to protect the person purchasing the amulet, to 
cure ailments, or to attract specified persons to the purchaser. A woman ties a hedge- 
hog’s jaw to her belt to insure her husband’s fidelity; reeds or sticks may be tied over 
the stomach, and paper amulets on the forehead, neck, and upper arm. Amulets tied to 
the forehead are intended to cure headaches and to cause sexual attraction; on the neck, 
to cure ailments in that place and for attraction. Very rarely, women tie paper amulets 
_ about their ankles for attraction. 


_- There is no special use for each kind of writing fluid; any one may be used with any type 
of material and for any purpose, depending on the details of the situation. 

Paper may be used for amulets to be attached to any part of the body except the stomach 
or abdomen, for tying in a tree, for burying, for soaking off and drinking, or for burning. 

Scapulae may be used for burning only. 

Ribs, which are rarely used, are employed only for burning or for hanging in trees. 

The patella is used only for tying over the abdomen. 

The mandible of a hedgehog is used only for tying in a woman’s belt. 

The snout of a wild boar may be used both for soaking off and drinking and for cutting 
up and eating. 


\ 
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Olive leaves may be used only for soaking off or for burning. 

Oleander leaves may be used for soaking off or for burning. They are used especially in 
the treatment of malaria. 

Pomegranate sticks are used only for shaking at a man to make him boast. 

Split reeds are used only for burning. 

‘\ Leaves of the reed have the same restrictions and use as those of the oleander. 

are used only in the cure of sore eyes. The student passes the egg seven times 
around the orbit of the patient, then breaks the egg, finds a white speck of albumen in it, 
and throws the egg away. He claims that the speck of albumen is the illness of the eye, 
which he has removed. In bad cases he uses three eggs, one on each consecutive day for 
three days. 

Amulets written on lead are used as protection agains jnun while walking alone at night 
and against bullets in battle, and are worn by women to prevent their husbands from doing 
them bodily harm should they be caught in adultery. When used for the last-named purpose 
they are very expensive. 

Hair cut from the head is used as string to tie amulets to trees, and cloth cut from gar- 
ments is used to wrap the amulet or to burn with it. 

The type of amulet used for attachment to.the body is rendered impotent if borne over 
& major stream, such as the Bayu, Nekor, Ghis, Kert, Muluya, or Wergha, or over the sea. 


_ Branches of streams do not count. There are two ways to prevent this: by putting the 


amulet in a loaf of bread with salt before crossing, and by sewing a sprig of an herb called 
er kamr in its case. This herb is rare, and is sold in markets for an exorbitant price. 

In all cases in which more than one amulet, such as seven, fourteen, or twenty-eight 
leaves, must be employed, for burning, soaking, or the like, one must be used on each con- 


secutive day after and including the first day; otherwise the charm will not work. 


The price of the materials used in the charm is not included in the fee charged by the 
student. He requires the applicant to go out and get anything needed; he must kill a bat 
or hoopoe if the blood of either is necessary. Payment is not made until the treatment is 
finished, and only in case of success. Such is the complexity of the formulae employed and 


‘go great are the possibilities of error that failures are attributed to mistakes in technique. 


This type of magical practice is not approved by everyone, and such actions are per- 


formed in secret. A clerk loses his position if he is caught writing amulets. 


| THEIRA OF THE JNUN 
This is the same type of magic as ordinary thetra, except that the formulae are obtained 


.. from various books. Only one half the data in the manuals is obtained from the Koran; the 
‘other half is extracted from other books, which deal with the jnun; these are very rare, and 


are kept hidden. This type of thera is more sinister and dangerous than the other, and is 
concerned, among other things, with the prevention of sexual intercourse among newly 
married couples. The following are typical examples: 

1. The student writes on the palm of an applicant’s right hand. The applicant looks 
at this until he sees jnun walking across it, in the forms of dogs, cats, and black men with 
evil faces, and clothed only in oe turbans. | 
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2. The student writes on the applicant's forehead, and the latter looks into a bowl of 
water until he sees the same spectacle as in (1). Sometimes, although rarely, he sees a 
battle. 

3. A student cuts a piece of paper the shape of a silver Spanish or Hassani dollar, and 
by some privately known means transforms it into a real silver coin, which will remain silver 
for several hours, after which it will turn back to paper. He must get rid of it immediately 


~~ and get away before it turns. 


4. When a student wishes to find buried treasure he writes an amulet and cuts it into 
sixty pieces, one of which bears on it a certain indication. He goes to the place where the 
treasure is supposed to be, throws the sixty pieces of paper in the air, and digs under the 
place where the specially marked piece lands. 

5. To retrieve a stolen cow, the loser hires a student to write an amulet on a piece of 
paper or on the stake to which the cow was habitually tied. If it is written on paper he ties 
this to the stake. He sets the stake where the cow was stolen, and leaves it there until the 
thief, as a result of this magic, becomes terrified and does not dare lead the cow out to 
pasture. The culprit becomes more and more frightened until he leads the cow out in the 
night, ties it in an occupied place, and sends a messenger to tell the owner where it is. 

6. When a groom about to be married does not make a present to the students at the 
cantonal mosque, they coerce or take revenge upon him in the following manner. They 
write a formula on a new jack-knife blade, and sit by a path where the groom is expected to 
walk. One of the students holds the knife open, but concealed from view. When the 
groom passes, the student holding the knife calls to him by name, and while the groom is 
replying, snaps the knife shut. As a result, the groom will not have an erection until the 
knife has been opened again. If he encounters this difficulty on the final night of the mar- 
riage and suspects the cause, he may persuade the students to open the knife by giving them 
whatever presents they demand. 

7. If a boy and a girl are lovers, and the girl is forced into a marriage with another, 
the boy may go to a student with a loaf of bread. The student writes on it and breaks it 
into seven pieces. The boy takes these to the bride, who eats one each day of the seven 
days of the feast. The groom will then be unable to have an erection with that girl until he 
can find a student to write a counter-charm, which is very difficult. It is said that this 
procedure will almost inevitably cause the groom to divorce his bride. 

8. A man who wishes to marry another man’s wife may give an old copper soldi to an 
old woman intimate with the object of his desires, or to the sister of the wife, if he can per- 
suade the sister to be in league with him. The woman who has taken the soldi arranges to 
sleep in the room with the wife, and during the night, while the latter is asleep, passes the 
coin into her vagina and out again. She then cuts off some of the wife’s hair, and the next 
day gives the soldi and hair to the man who gave her the coin. He takes the two objects to 
a student, who writes on the soldi. The man then drives a stake into an irrigation ditch and 
ties the soldi to it with the hair. When the coin commences moving back and forth with 
the flow of the stream, the wife will commence menstruating, and as long as the coin re- 
Mains in the stream and keeps moving she will continue to do so. When the husband has 
become exasperated at this and has divorced her, the man removes the coin from the 
stream, whereupon the woman ceases. menstruating. The man may then ask for her in 
marriage. , | 
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OLD WOMEN’S MAGIC 


} This type of magic, known as sohor, does not involve the use of writing, and is not per- 
formed by students. It is the exclusive property of women. The following will serve as 
examples: 

1. When rain falls during a wedding, old women take a bit of the bride’s headcloth and 

stick seven needles into it. They then fasten it to a pole and set it on the roof. This is sup- 
posed to stop the rain immediately. 
2. When, on the other hand, rain is desired, old women take a thefeira, or wooden bread- 
shovel, and dress it as a bride in the clothes of a bride who has recently been married for the 
first time. The unmarried girls carry the shovel around to all the houses, and to the mosque 
and saint’s tomb, if there is one, shouting a request for God to send rain. When they have 
taken it to all the houses in the village they set it up in a grain field, preferably a field of 
barley. Although they do not expressly say so in the formula which they chant, their idea 
is to induce the rain to take its bride.! 

3. When women of one family are jealous of the women of another at a wedding, and 
wish to exceed them in skill at singing and dancing, an old woman of the first family chews 
’ wpa mouthful of salt and oil and spits this into the drum-warming fire. This will cause the 
rival women to fight together and leave the wedding. 

4. When a young couple are in love and the boy changes his affection and marries an- 
other girl, the mother of the slighted girl invites the boy to enter her house. She sits in a 
corner holding two wool-cards with unwashed wool between them. She calls out the boy’s 
name, and as he answers takes a stroke with the cards. She does this three times, and if he 
has answered each time she locks the cards together and puts them up in the rafters. As 
long as the cards remain there he will be unable to have an erection. In this case the wool 
serves as a symbol of softness. 


SHAME-COMPULSIONS 


The shame-compulsion, called ar, is claimed by the Riffians to have no sorcery in it, but 
to be based on the use of shame as an effective agent. Its principle lies in one man’s doing 
something ceremonially which will shame another into doing something against his will. 
The shame-compulsion is connected with hospitality. Just as it is unthinkable to refuse to 
give food to a guest who enters your house, or to refuse food offered in the house of another, 
so it is unthinkable to refuse to comply to a shame-compulsion. 

If a man should refuse a shame-compulsion some great calamity would befall him; he 
or one of his family would die, and all mankind would cease to respect him. He would lose 
his entire social standing. Examples of the shame-compulsion follow: 

1. A bone hard pressed in a feud, wishing to ally itself to another bone, passes in toto 
men, women, and children, to the village mosque of the other bone, leading with them a bull 
if possible, otherwise a cow or a goat. The schoolmaster of the first bone, or one of its mem- 
bers who is a student at the cantonal mosque, slaughters the animal sacrificially in front of 
the mosque, in such a way that the blood will spurt out and hit the door. If this fails to 


2 §. Biarnay (Etude sur les Dialectes Berbtres du Rif, pp. 174-178), in a text written in the dialect of the Bokoya, 
gives a complete account of this ceremony. My account is from the Gzennaya in particular, although this rite is prac- 
ticed in many tribes of the Rif. 
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happen, however, the shame-compulsion still holds. The bone upon which it has been 
worked is forced to ally itself with the supplicating group, forming liff ' with it. 

2. A man condemned to pay a fine in consequence of a murder goes to each house in | 
"the canton with an open knife held in his teeth and knocks on the door. Those within must _ 
make him a present. When he has in this way collected the amount or residue of his fine he 
pays it, and he does not have to pay back the money he has taken. This type of shame- 
compulsion is called er ftheith. 

3. Aman fined for murder who has property to sell, but insufficient time in which to do 
so, leads a goat to the house of a man whom he knows to have ready cash, and sacrifices it 
in front of the door. The man thus appealed to is compelled to loan the money immediately. 
After the murderer has sold his own property he must repay his acquaintance. 

4. When a family is besieged in its house in a feud, and sees no prospect of getting out, 
the women and children depart, being immune from harm, go to another bone, sometimes 
even to another tribe, and enter the house of the most important person in that place. 
This action constitutes a shame-compulsion upon the inhabitants to ally themselves with 
the worsted party. | 

5. A has had a feud with B. This has been patched up by payment, and the two have 
been living tranquilly for some time. Suddenly A again becomes angry with B and takes 
a shot at him, while he is unarmed, but misses. B runs to a woman of A’s vetn and touches 
her nipple with his mouth, drawing out milk if she has any. This prevents A from killing B, 
since it places the two in the position of foster-brothers, by extension. 

6. When a family is besieged as in (4), and the besiegers, contrary to custom, will not 
let the women and children out, the besieged send out students or saints to pick up their 
dead and carry them to the village mosque of another bone. The latter set these corpses 
down in the mosque, and the bone which owns the mosque is bound to ally itself with the 
besieged and relieve them. 

7. When a tribal council has burned the house or houses of a vein or bone, the fnanibers 

of which flee or are exiled, the victims in passing through another tribe are attacked. They 
go to the village or cantonal mosque of the attacking group, sacrifice a cow there, if they 
have saved one, and enter the mosque. The inhabitants give the victims a house and food, 
and their tribal council goes to the councillors:of the victims’ tribe to demand their rein- 
statement. If this i is refused the two groups fight, since a powerful shame-compulsion has 
been effected. 
_.  §. When a bone is hard pressed in a war and all others in the neighborhood have allied 
- against it, the bone dresses an attractive girl in the costume of a bride, hennas and tattoos 
her, mounts her on a mule, leads her to a neutral bone, and gives her to a councillor as wife. 
He is forced by shame-compulsion to marry her, and his bone must ally itself with hers. 


OATHS 


The ’ahd, or oath, is an agreement for mutual protection or mutual peace sworn to be- 
tween two persons or two groups over the grave of a saint. In the case of two persons, one 
stands at either side of the grave, and the two clasp hands so that their fingers interlock. 
In this position they recite, in thamazighth, the formula ‘‘Let the ’ahd of the Lord God be 


2 See above, p. 105. 
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between us.” If there are two groups of people ‘‘making ’ahd”’ together, as many of each 
group as there is room for face each other aeross the grave. When these have made ’ahd 
others fill their places, until all have taken part. An ’ahd cannot be broken without retri- 
bution falling afterwards in some unforeseen way. The scllowing list covers some of the 
situations which call for the making of ’ahd. ; 

1. Two men wish to make a covenant not to harm one aothee 

2. Aman fears that a friend will deceive him with his wife, and asks the friend to make 
"ahd with him. This is done at times by men about to start on journeys. | 

3. One man hires another to commit murder; the two may confirm the agreement by 
making ’ahd. 

4. Aman makes ’ahd with his wife so that they will have enuhdenced in each other. 

5. Adulteresses make ’ahd together to insure mutual secrecy. 

6. Bones which have been allied in liff and which begin to mistrust each other make 
"ahd as groups. This involves breaking bread at the tomb and exchanging the pieces. 

7. Fifths allied in iff make ’ahd to continue that condition, under the agreement that 
the first bone to break it will be punished by the destruction of its property and by exile. 
This punishment, of course, implies the consent of the tribal council. In making this type 
of ’ahd the councillors of the two fifths meet in a saint’s tomb, and not only break and ex- 
ehange bread but also sacrifice a bull. 

Besides the serious ’ahd-making of grown-ups, children build toy graves of pebbles or 
small stones and play at making ’ahd over them. 


THE EVIL EYE 


The evil eye is thought to exert its baleful influence mainly against vegetable gardens 
and women and children. An old soot-blackened pot, a mule’s skull, or a black cloth is put 
up on a pole in the garden, and acts as a prophylactic. In red-pepper patches goat droppings 
are tied up when the peppers are in flower. 

Pairs of goat horns are tied on pomegranate trees to keep the flowers from falling when 
& person with the evil eye looks at them. 

To keep the evil eye from harming a child, a boar’s tooth may be hung about its neck on 
a string. Women protect themselves by tying cowrie-shells into their belts. 


- INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS 


In the Rif it is thought that dreams dreamed in the summer will come true, while those 
dreamed in winter will not, since the world is turned around at that time. Dreams of an 
ominous nature are mostly symbolical. The following are a few examples: 

1. If you dream that you see a man naked, poverty will befall him. If you dream that 
you yourself are naked, no harm will result. 

2. If you dream that you see a wedding company disporting themselves in the house of 
one of your relatives, then one of your relatives, not necessarily the same one, will soon die. 

3. H you dream that you or someone else falls into a stream or a stream-bed, the govern- 
ment will shortly make trouble for you. 
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4. When you dream that you mount a horse, or that someone else mounts, whoever 
mounted it will soon die. 

5. When you dream that a snake bites you, you will fall il. 

6. When you dream that you talk with a man who has previously died, and that man 
asks you for some possession of yours, and you give it to him, then your son or brother will 


7. If you dream that a procession of dogs, walking in single file, marches out of the door 
of your house, then a member of your house will die. : 

It is explained by those relating this superstition that nakedness is equivalent to poverty, 
weddings and horses are synonymous with death, snakes with illness, dogs with mourners, 
streams with the government, and that to have something taken from you is to have your 


son or brother taken. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ANALYSIS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF CULTURAL FACTORS 


WE HAVE seen in studying the culture of the Rif, Senhaja, and Ghomara that there-are 
three types of factors involved: those located in the center of the Rif and apparently basic 
there; those held in common with the other peoples of Morocco and representing the modern 
North African civilization, and those neither basically Riffian nor a part of the usual North 
African culture. In all parts of the Rif, Senhaja, and Ghomara, the prevailing stages of 
culture, both material and social, are about equally advanced, with certain notable excep- 
tions, as at Taghzuth, where industries are well developed, and in the regions of the Garet 
and of Ktama and the Western Arabophone Senhaja, where rigorous extremes of environ- 
ment have stunted the development of certain kinds of material culture. One cannot divide 
the region into zones of high or low culture; one may merely distinguish between the kinds 
of culture in different places. 

I have chosen twenty-eight features of material culture and thirty-three of social culture 
which I believe to be nuclear or central Riffian. By this I mean that they represent the most 
fundamental pattern in the area, and show less evidence of introduction from outside in any 
but remotely ancient times than features which may replace them in other tribes, or which 
may exist on the margins without parallels in the center. The lists of these features follow: 


(Twenty-Eight Traits) 
1. Roasted grains 15. Cribwork 
2. Bake-oven 16. Stools 
3. Absence of skillet 17. Hand-made pottery 
4. Kadid and thamarik (dried meats and purées) 18. Riffian design on pottery 
&. Sausages 19. Wickerwork 
6. Sammet (grape jelly) © -20. Absence of horizontal loom 
7. Tar 21. Buskins 
8. Porch : 22. Clogs 
-9. Projecting arof (loft over the cow-pit) 23. Stilts 
10. Absence of second story 24. Retention of median occipital lock 
11. Sloping roof 25. Shaving of face 
13. Shingles : 26. Tattooing, type 2 
13. Possession of amiyimoth (eave-sheathing) 27. Absence of kohl as regards groom 
14. Amiyimoth made of wood 28. Total absence of kohi 
CxnTraL Rirrian SocraL InstiruTions 
(Thirty-Three Traits) : 
1; Tabu against the Shameless Ones 6. Freedom from shorfa 
2. Political office tabu 7. Sex restriction forty days after birth 
3. Two or three councillors in market 8. Naming on seventh day 
4. Council of the great | 9. First haircut at one year of age 
&. Village council 10. Circumcision early 
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11. Itinerant preceptor performing circumcision 23. Difference in treatment of divorcee 

12. Local preceptor performing circumcision 24. Ring type of dancing 

13. Wedding feast seven days 25. Funeral hospitality 

14. Hospitality all days of wedding feast 26. Definite time for burial 

15. One or two tuziren 27. Whole village attends funeral 

16. Many tuziren 28. Corpse carried on door 

17. Wedding in September 29. Bearers changed frequently 

18. ee at Wedding» 30. Grave measured with finger-span 

19. Sabhain er-raztk 31. Flat stones, differentiated, as markers 

20. Cutting of reed 32. Stones placed where corpse set down on way 
21. Stick headdress 33. No one in house at time of death may leave for 


-22. Brother mounts behind bride : _ seven days after burial 


Under material culture, I have purposely omitted agriculture and the care of domestic 
animals because these complexes seem so dependent upon environment for their distribu- 
tion that to include.them would unduly weight the classification. Other traits included ad- 
mittedly depend upon environment, but to a lesser degree and in a less direct way. House 

. types, for example, which I have called central Riffian are today found in more complete 
form in the Senhaja Sghir than in the Rif. The environment which permits the construction 
of these forms includes an abundance of coniferous timber which formerly grew in the Rif 
but which today is found in large quantity only in the Senhaja Sghir. 

. Deforestation has prevented the perpetuation of the more difficult features of this house- 
type complex in the Rif, but the essentials still remain, although poorly executed. In other 
ways the Senhaja, living in an environment which formerly typified the central Rif, have 
been able to preserve the Riffian material culture as far as the continuation of an abundance 
of wood and of rainfall permits. In the bulk of their material culture, however, the central 
Riffians still maintain to the greater conservatism. — 

In the list of social institutions I have included a number of traits involving the con- 
nection of official religious personages with the crises in the life of the individual, crises with 
which only laymen are involved in other parts of our distributional area. This employment 
of religious personages is not unique, since it is found in Fez, and among other Arabs who 
preserve the old Moorish traditions in this time of ritualistic decadence. I personally at- 
tribute the presence of these traits in the central Rif to the influence of the old kingdom of 
Nekor, and to a lesser extent to other media of the diffusion of Arab cuture in the days be- 
fore the invasion of the Beni Hillal. So integral and necessary a part of central Riffian 
culture have they become that to separate them from the other traits would defeat the 
purpose of this analysis. The social institutions of the central Rif must be considered a 
stable blend of old local factors and early Arab ingredients. 

In order to present the distribution of the varying intensity of these criteria it is neces- 
sary to decide what sub-areas shall be treated as units. I have so treated each sub-area no 
smaller than a canton which has a different cultural pattern in either of the two classes of 
criteria than any of its contiguous neighbors. Identical sub-areas which are contiguous are 
treated as one, no matter how large the combination of them may be. 

_ Each sub-area so determined has been given two scores, one in material culture and the 

other in social institutions. These scores represent the number of traits in each category 
_ which the sub-area possesses. Thus the possible range in the case of material culture is 
_ 0-28, and in social institutions 0-33. The actual ranges are in material culture 0-26, and 

in social institutions 2-33. 
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Seventy Sup-AREAS AND THE CULTURAL ScorEs or EAcH 


: Material Sociel Material Social 
lL. Kebdana ..... 0... cece ccc eee § 2 36. Beni Mesduy facing Zarket ........ 10 6 
2. Masuza and Ait Shisher .......... 6 2 37. Targuist .........c ccc cccccccces 4 3 
3. Beni Bu Ifrur and Beni Sidel........ 6 12 38. Bokoya ............ccccccccccces 5 8 

_ 4& Beni Bu Yafer ..............0200: & 2 39. Beni Itteft and Beni Bu Frah ...... 3 6 
G... Bent Said hss is esse ces densa yen & 22 40. Mestassa and Mtiwa ............. 3 2 
6. Temsaman bordering Ulishk ....... 7 & 4), Zarket: cuicia tins messuoe eecewes 12 @ 
7. Temsaman bordering Urriaghel . 7 B 42. Beni Gmil ..............cccccccee 7 #19 
8 Northern Beni Ulishk ............. § 2 43. Beni Bu Nsar................000- 12 «21 
9. Southern Beni Ulishk and Tafersit.. 4 9 44. Beni Seddath and Beni Khennus ... 11 20 
10. Beni Bu Yahyi .................- 0 6 QS. “AMIE oi ciced ca tiwseciesesntis 9 2 
ll. Eastern Metalsa .............0000: 1 6 46. Beni Beshir ...............ccc0e. 10 §=©21 
12. Western Metalsa ..............06: 1 9 47. Beni Bu Shibet .................. ll 19 
13. El Azib of Meidhar, Beni Tusin.... 6 13 BS. Taengueny: cco sccsievsiedes coveueees 10 3=21 
14. Western Mountain Beni Tuszin ..... 8 8B BD. tam boc coon bss ee che erecee ll = 21 
15. Rest of Beni Tuzin ............... 7 B BO: ZIAD bio ibe Seed wees wre eete § 21 
WG: Aidit sc cocevecetisneisnaviessenes 12 27 Ble MMusiet ccs ciackwcad nessa seseees &§ 18 
17. Beni Hadifa .....:........ccccees 13 52. Ain Mediuna ..............ccc0ee 6 B 
18. Southern Mountain Urriaghel ...... 2 32 Oo. “BweAdl? ccc tes acatentecceusees 6 @ 
19. Rest of Beni Urriaghel ............ 13 27 G4. Rgheiwa.......... cc ccc cece ccees &§ 17 
20. Shawia .......... ccc cece see 6 Hi 85. Beni Ulid ....... 0. ccc cee cee 5 2 
21. Beni Mohammed ................. 8 17 56. Khunduktamda .................. § 22 
22. Khebaba .......... cece ccc ccees. 8 14 67. Beni Koraa ............cccccccece 6 B 
33. Beni Yunes .......... ccc csc ccee 7 & 58. Taunat and Bab Wendar.......... 5 21 
24. Ulad Alu ben Aissa ............... ll 2 GO. Fenassa ......... ccc cece cece ences § B 
SOs" AKBIOON oii Sue aeeaetens 9 22 60. Beni Wenjin .................008 § & 
26. Therrassen .............cccccccccs 133 BB 61. CSU secu Sis dary ahaa nese ales &§ 2 
37. Mellal, Ihershliyen................ 7 12 62. Ulad Azam ..............cccccees 3 22 
28. Inhanahan ........... cece cececes 10 14 63. Beni Krams .............ccccceee § @B 
20... BUNGE 2555 sia ss oi esa eeesesuens ll = 22 G4. Marmissa ............cccccccccces 6 @B 
OO. TeMnijunt ss iicccdcseeawdastisecesees 18 31 OS. Branes coccaisticivsiwsuetansnsiters § 17 
Si. Therrushen ...............ccceees 2 3 66. Ulad Brahim ................000. § 21 
$2. Ikhuanen ............... cee eeees 21 633 Of. BUIGS: foes sa isos tedewede ses § B 
33. Southern Beni Amart ............. 2 #8631 68. Aghbalu ............. ccc c ccc eees § 18 
3%. Northern Beni Amart ............. 2 #8630 69. Western Arabophone Senhaja ...... 6 618 
35. Beni Mesduy facing Targuist ...... 10 3 70. Ghomara ............cccccceccees 4 § 


The maps which accompany this discussion will help to visualize the distributions. Both 
are clearly centered in the tribes of Beni Urriaghel, Beni Amart, and the northern part of 
Gzennaya. The material culture trails out to the east along the mountain divide, through 
Zarket to Beni Bu Nsar, Beni Seddath, Beni Khennus, and Ktama, as well as Beni Bu 
Shibet. Inthe places where invasions have taken place, except in the Senhaja, and in the 
Maritime tribes (for whose members contact with the outside world has been relatively 
easy), the paucity of the central Riffian material culture is noticeable. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that the basic traits of central Riffian material culture ever extended to the 
margins of what is today the Rif, but that many of them once extended somewhat beyond 
their present boundaries is probable. Perhaps if one were to work out the distribution of 
material culture among all Berber groups similar states of affairs might elsewhere be found. 
* Without such check material worked out in a comparable manner it is impossible to de- 
termine accurately whether or not the material complex surviving in the central Rif is a 
local phenomenon or one of several such peaks of older culture thrust through the surface 
of a more modern accumulation. 
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ES he ‘social features appear more widespread than the material, which is but natural, ©. 
ae since they are nat so subject to the limitations of environment. ‘They extend along: the 
coast to the east far beyond the eastward range of the bulk of the material factors, and 





~ southward into the Eastern Arabophone Senhaja, which is separated from a ‘parallel j in. 


fenlty is the tribes of Taghzuth, Beni Bu Near, and Ktama by a surprising weakness in. 
Sas, _ the Senhajan tribes which. are: of greater strength in material. culture | This - 
a Pes A) ie would indicate that. the Senhajay i- the stringest: polbts of: their i ine asion, dt 
= ‘ais bee aver Ean socal tents: iS se alana as. they did the coingident 


AQ CENTRAL RIFFI ian | cuL T dHe: 


STABLE: SORES ABRMES THE MEANS: 






material aecdtare. sud thet 8 the outlying Senhaja th 2. i or or she's main setts of the eves ue 
retain or have adopted Riffian sovial traits in. greater intensity:7 The paths of invasion from 
the southeast and of diffusion from the northwest are more Heady shower | in the 3 map: of ne 
uae> institutions than in that of material pulfure. <2 Ane 
_ In order to compare the two types af culture: more fe clea, tet. us resort te a alight exer 
cise of statistics, finding the mean number of traits of each kind ‘ ier at ede fie. cenic ce 
sub-areas, fod a the mathematical expression of their iasidenee:: cee fe 


| Material Culture, 28 traits. ees BE. 
| Sat =8. eee AS Pee, _-MxI00 = 2938 
"Soci tostitutions, 33 baits, BN eat 
tony = 1840%.66. “M100 55.78 
: we My US aS he am ‘5.50%. a2. cs toe a oe MaRS RES 
- Goren betneen social and ee spores in: the sub-areas, +. st 03 
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Multiplying the mean by 100 and dividing the result by the total number of traits 
counted in each case gives a pair of comparable figures which show the much greater relative 
extent of the sociological compilation, The correlation between the numbers of social and 
material traits found in each sub-area expresses the degree of relationship between the two 
divisions of the complex. The relationship is significant far beyond question, but by no 
means approaches identity. | 

The third map of the series, on which are stippled only those subareas possessing more 
traits of each class than does the mean of that class, expresses this relationship clearly. 

The cultural traits.which aré not central Riffian and which present unusual features 
marking them as different from the ordinary Moroccan pattern are found more strongly 
rooted in the southeast and the west than elsewhere. The eastern elements may be divided 
into those reputed to be of Zenatan origin and those to which only the title Nomadic may 
be safely applied, since they are adapted to a nomadic life and some of them are used by 
- Bedawin, Braber, and other unassociated nomadic groups. 

The following lists indicaté the criteria which, without division into material and social 
traits, I have chosen to identify with the combination of Zenatan and generalized Nomadic 
culture. To separate them into Zenatan and Nomadic would perhaps render finer results, 
at the same time exposing the general thesis to a greater possibility of error. Hence I 
have chosen to keep them combined in one relatively convenient and safe, if generalized, 


- Nomapic aNp ZENATAN TRAITS 


1. The sloughi (reputed to be of Zenatan intro- 11. Zenatan type of tattooing 
duction) 12. Tattooing with cross designs 


2. Tents os . 13. Same type of tattooing on men 
3. Afarat | a 14. Scalplock hanging from left side of occiput 
4. Brush amiyimoth . i (Zenatan only) 
5. Cheese ioe 15. Groom sleeps in bride’s father’s tent during all 
6. Skin and iron containers only but the last night of the wedding week 
7. Stake-loom for manufacture of goat-hair and 16. Mixed singing with flute-playing at wedding 
halfa cloth | 17. Burial without stones 

8. Cross-strap sandals 18. Burial without stones with the employment of 
9. Silham  amule 

10. Men’s haik | 


: t 

By including the sloughi I have broken the rule established with Riffian traits of ex- 
cluding domestic animals from the count. I have done this because the sloughi is not de- 
pendent upon environment, and because it bears so definite a tradition of Zenatan origin. 
Since there are two different tattooing types included in this combined roster, one Zenatan 
and the other perhaps related to the Braber, the complex might be split into two if we could 
determine which was responsible for other features. Possession of the hatk, tents, and 
afarai may be accredited to both; either each has brought them in, or one may have used 
them there for a long time and the other brought them in as well. 

On the following page is a list of scores for sub-areas. 
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dotnet among ‘the nomads, bak very. y lightly 
“diffused among the sedentary tribes j in: contact with them. [tis curious that Marnissa mae 
-Branes, located in the Senhaja, ‘possess some of these traits. In the case of Marnisss, itt Be 
perhaps a reflection of the easterly position which el Bekri gave ite 

Inthe west there aré again two groups of blien factors, which might ell be limped into 
‘one to avoid mistake in identifications. ‘The Seating lhl 3 seetente which ae not o coins 
cide with central Riffian usage are: pie a BS a 

L Tattooing: Senhajan type. 3 BN ee hatched ade. 


& Besiplock hanging from as side of eit ae Cork used as wating and as <beiing 
a Thatchad sadn Dt REE a Cf Rseisinie at Jase 
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and maintenance of many of its traits as is the latter. The traits which spread farthest are 
Senhajan rather than Jebalan. | 

If we were to give scores on Senhajan features alone, Taghzuth and Beni Bu Nsar would 
take the lead, which in the merger belongs to the Ghomara. As is the case with the eastern 
culture, however, it will be safer to refrain from any separation. 

The areas in which distinctive cultures have been partly replaced by traits common 
throughout Morocco do not deserve special treatment, since they are those which have 
figured in the background in the discussion of all three combinations of complexes. Such 
are notably the Maritime tribes, Bokoya, Targuist, southern Gzennaya, and the eastern 
tribes of the Rif. 

It is curious that language has so little correlation with culture in Northern Morocco. 
In Galiya and Kebdana, where Riffian culture is very diffuse, Berber is spoken with no 
signs of an impending transition to Arabic. If any linguistic influence is becoming serious 
in the east, it is that of Spanish. In the Eastern Arabophone Senhaja, where Riffian culture 
is still quite strong, Berber has almost entirely died out. On the other hand, the adoption 
of Arabic has followed and is following the adoption of Arab cultural traits among the 
Maritime tribes and in Targuist. . 

Summary. A compilation of the traits of material and social culture which are char- 
acteristically Riffian shows that these traits are definitely concentrated in what may be 
called the Central Riffian Nuclear Culture Area, comprising northern Gzennaya, southern 
Beni Urriaghel, and Beni Amart. This area may be regarded as the stronghold of archaic 
culture in Northern Morocco. 

The Riffian type of material culture extends westward through the Senhaja Sghir, being 
retained in this region by the survival of an abundant coniferous vegitation; the social 
pattern, on the other hand, stretches eastward through the true Rif, in which changes of 
environment have altered certain factors of material culture, while old social factors have 
been retained in greater intensity. 

Cultural elements of Zenatan and Nomadic origins are concentrated in Beni Bu Yahyi, 
and become diffuse the further one goes into the Rif from that tribe. In the Central Riffian 
Culture Area these traits are entirely absent. 

Cultural elements of Senhajan, Ghomaran, or Jebalan origin are concentrated in the 
Ghomara and in Ktama and Taghzuth. The rest of the Senhajan tribes show them in re- 
duced degree, and some of the Riffian tribes have adopted a few of them. The Eastern 
Arabophone Senhaja shows itself more Riffian than Senhajan in culture. 

There is but slight correlation between the retention of Berber speech and the retention 
of older cultural patterns: in the east the language is maintained undiminished despite pro- 
found cultural changes; in the west and southwest the opposite is the case. 

This analysis indicates a certain degree of cultural stratification in the general area com- 
prising the Rif, northern Senhaja, and Ghomara. The older complex, surviving in greatest 
strength in the central Rif, may represent a culture which was once widespread over the 
Berber world; or it may be uniquely Riffian. Further compilations in other parts of North 
Africa are needed before this question can be answered. 


PART TWO | 


RACE 


ee 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE ANTHROPOMETRIC SERIES; COMPARATIVE DATA | 


Tue anthropometric series which forms the basis of the second part of this volume consists 
of measurements and observations made upon 1292 individuals, all Moroccan, or Saharan, 
and all Moslem. Of these all but five are males. Numbers 1 to 15 were measured in the 
summer of 1925, with Thomas Scudder recording; numbers 16 to 1055 during the period 
between June, 1926 and April, 1927, with Mrs. Coon recording; and numbers 1056 to 12% 
during the summer of 1928, with Mrs. Coon again recording. The measuring technique 
established by international agreement has, in all but chest measurements, been followed. 
Peculiarities of method will be discussed under the measurements concerned. 

This series has been divided into six major groups, to be called, in the tables and dis 
cussion which comprise the second portion of this volume, by the following names: Ri, 
Senhaja, Ghomara, Sheshawen, Arabs, and Shluh. 

The Riffian series includes individuals from every tribe in the true Rif, as listed n 
Chapter I of Part 1. A list of the number of individuals for each tribe will be given later. 
The “‘Senhaja” include the tribes of the Senhaja Sghir and the Eastern and Western Arabo- 
phone Senhaja as defined in Chapter I of Part 1. The ‘‘Ghomara” include, as the nam 
implies, members from all of the Ghomaran tribes. The group called ‘‘Sheshawen’”’ consists 
of individuals of old Sheshawen families who trace their ancestry to Granada and otbet 
cities of Andalusia. They claim that their ancestors were Andalusians who, being expelled 
from Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella, took up residence in Sheshawen and became the 
ancestors of the bulk of the modern inhabitants of that city. In the series which represents 
this group, only one individual had a grandparent from outside, in this case a Riffian. I 
have left this individual in the series since probably this type of mixture has been going 0 
at Sheshawen in limited quantities during the last four centuries. However, these people 
are probably as pure representatives of the old city-dwelling Andalusian Moorish stock 8 
one could find today, and form an important link between the pure Moroccans and the old 
Moslem population of southern Spain. 

Under the term ‘‘Arabs’”’ I have thrown together many small groups of Arabic speaking 
peoples who today inhabit the plains of Morocco, from the region south of el Fahs of Tangier 
to the northern limits of the Haha tribe of Shluh, and to the foothills of the Atlas and the 
Jebala. A few Ulad Stut and Beni Ukil of the Garet have been included, and a handful of 
Saharan Arabs. I have omitted all habitual town-dwellers, taking only the agricultural and 
nomadic populations. The bulk of this series comes from the tribes of Rehamna, Dukkals, 
"Abda, and Shawia. This series thus represents for the most part a mixture between the 
plains-dwelling Berbers of Morocco and the Bedawin who formed the second Arab invasion 
of Morocco. It is without doubt the most mixed group in my series and the most typical 
of the generalized Moroccan population, exclusive of the city-dwellers. 

The ‘“‘Shluh” include all Atlas tribesmen occupying the mountain territory southward 
and westward of Demnat, and also the inhabitants of the Sous valley and the Dra. Th 
majority come from the tribes of Glawa and Msiwa and from the Sous, although all the 
other groups are represented. 
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Besides these six major groups, there are other individuals who have not participated 
in this study. Such are a series of Braber, too small to be used, an Anjera series, miscellane- 
ous Jebalans, neither Senhajan nor Arab in origin, likewise too few in number, and indi- 
viduals from all the larger cities of Morocco. The series of five women, of whom four are 


Riffian, cannot, of course, be used. 

The Riffian series is divided numerically as follows: 

Rebdane is iiieici cc sckescidiciesia 14 Urriaghel sso ssesees cccedeccoveaws 64 
ASS S8 555. oo ade ees Seeutees SO:  «-«_s ss AMINA RES 3 orto ot ec teuteaeeeee ses 22 
GaliVih 5620s choca trdecriestedeeies 55 TOPMUSE as ors.casesecetieseQeenenees 18 
NOMAGS: 5566s iscccsccreeasersbace 29 BOkGVS: 30s255e0eeicuccinivecsecces 24 
ON 2s ek dew aied decd euteeten 30 Maritimes ............ ccc ccc cccces 22 
Wiehe 22.5505 otsccieat cde es siesta 53 Inter-tribal mixtures ..............-. 27 
Temsaman ..............0cccccccees 49 — 
AUMD oo ecsch So osretadecsaskenesecs 38 Total Rif .......... ccc e ec eccves 530 
GeOnNA YE: ois caiioescceiwadinincecs 55 : 


These designations should be regarded as abbreviations. I have divided Galiya into 
**Masuza” and “Galiya,” the latter including the four fifths of Ait Shisher, Beni Bu Ifrur, 
Beni Sidel, and Beni Bu Yafer. After seriating each fifth of Galiya separately, I found a 
practical identity in all respects between these four fifths, as distinct from Mazuza, and 
hence seriated the four fifths as one group. 

The term ‘‘ Nomads” includes the tribes of Beni Bu Yahyi and Metalsa. Under “ Ulishk” 
I have included Tafersit, and under “‘Urriaghel”’ the problematical fifth of Beni Hadifa. 
The term “Maritimes” includes the Beni Bu Frah, Beni Itteft, Mestassa, and Mtiwa. 
These tribes have been lumped because I have such a small series of each, rather than be- 
cause of any imagined physical identity, although their cultural identity may justify this. 

The Inter-tribal mixtures include all individuals of pure Riffian extraction whose two 
parents originated in different tribes; that is, in tribes coming under different designations 


in the preceding list. 
The Senhajan series is divided as follows: 
CMTE ist teins checarcesbicesecss 25 BAAN ois oss crecectececsieescecten 22 
BU NOSE sc siks toe tu. cod edueosscue es 25 Br SOls ssc e rer si ee teceseceences< 47 
UY de cee et cua eaten we 18 Inter-tribal mixtures ................ IL 
Taga <icinccieseicascdssweciee 59 Total Senhaja ................. “197 


Under “‘Zarket” is included Zarket, Beni Gmil, and Beni Mesduy; with ‘Beni Bu 
Near” go Beni Seddath and Beni Khennus. In both cases the tribes so lumped together 
have a traditional basis for consideration as single groups. Under the ‘‘Arabophone Sen- 
haja,”’ abbreviated as Ar. Sen., I have committed the seemingly unpardonable crime of com- 
bining two groups which are not geographically contiguous. I have done this, however, 
because separate seriation shows them distinctly similar, and because separately they are 
too small. Other groups, unfortunately, have remained too small, because of their inability 
to be combined with neighboring groups. 

It is apparent that I have seriated a number of tribal groups which are really too small 
to be considered as statistical units. Of my tribal groups, only five out of twenty contain 
more than fifty subjects. I am presenting the others, however, in the hope that they may 
show variations which cast light on the general problem, and am using them in statistical 
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- compilations of only the broadest sort, since to apply the ordinary niceties of statistical 
analysis to them would be an indulgence in the common statistical vice of specious accuracy. 

The same objection might be made to the inclusion of the Sheshawen series of 28, but 
this group is so important and so homogenous that I believe I am justified in using it, espe- 
cially since the total group which this sample represents includes only several hundred in- 
dividuals. 

The Arab series numbers 93 and the Shluh 257. The latter might have been tribally sub- 
divided, as were the Riffians and Senhaja, were it the main subject of this volume. Since it, 
as well as the so-called Arab group, is included as comparative data, such division can 
await the time when the series has been expanded and is ripe for special treatment. 

In the search for comparative data of a truly comparable nature, I have seriated three 
compilations of measurements taken by other investigators, and have borrowed a fourth 
group from a fellow worker. Randall-Mac Iver and Wilkin, in their volume Libyan Notes, 
include a series of 50 Kabyles and one of 57 Shawia, with all individual measurements and | 
observations tabulated. I have taken the liberty of seriating all the measurements and cal- 
culating and seriating all indices which find parallels in the Riffian material. The care with 
which these investigators selected their men for tribal purity, and the accuracy with which 
they seem to have measured them, highly recommend their work. These two series form an 
invaluable source of a aa ae both for yet and for other lavestigstors 2 in the 
field. 

The third series consists of measurements and observations upon 33 Mesopotamian 
Bedawin, made by Robert Ehrich during the course of his archaeological work for the Har- 
vard-Bagdad School Expedition to Kirkuk. Ehrich says that these Bedawin inhabit the 
borderland of Kurdish and Turcoman territories, and hence may be somewhat mixed, 
although he definitely excludes all persons with any recollection of such admixture. This 
series, which I have seriated, forms one of the few groups of Asiatic Arabs ever measured.' 
It constitutes the only available check, in all but four criteria, upon the so-called Arabs 
of North Africa. Hence I am very grateful to the collector for his kindness in permitting 
me to use his hitherto unpublished data. 

The fourth series consists of a group of 79 Spaniards, students I believe, measured by 
Professor F. de las Barras de Aragon and seriated by Dr. George Williams, formerly of this 
_ Department, and at present of the staff of Washington University, St. Louis. I must thank 

both these gentlemen for their courtesy in permitting me to use the fruit of their combined 
labors. This group forms the only available series of Spaniards which includes the. more 
modern statistical constants as well as a satisfactory number of criteria. 

Besides these four series, all of which are in their present form new, I am employing for 
direct comparison the excellent series of 100 West African Negroes measured by Dr. Josef 
Weninger and prepared by Dr. Rudolf Pochs; and the military statistics compiled recently 
by Lundborg and Linders in Sweden, and by Bryn and Schreiner in Norway. These seven 
comparative groups will be compared tabularly with Moroccan groups under each meas- 
urement, with both mean differences and constants based on the probable error given. 
Mme. Alette Schreiner’s three Norwegian provincial groups of Valle, H&landsdal, and 
Eidfjord, as well as sub-groups from Lundborg and Linders and from Bryn and Schreiner, 


’ Martin gives the cephalic index of a Yemenitic group; Leys and Joyce give the statures, head lengths, head 
breadths, and cephalic indices of three Arab groups measured in East Africa — Muscat, Yemen, and Sheher. 
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will be listed under each measurement but not given special consideration until the con- 
clusion of the general discussions. 

Other series have been drawn from Martin’ s Lehrbuch der Anthropologie and other com- 
pilations and original sources. In cases of original seriation hitherto unpublished, a dagger 
' follows the name of the group; and in cases of indices calculated from means or means 
calculated from indices, an asterisk is the designation. Sources given in parentheses are 
secondary. The sources more commonly referred to are abbreviated in the tables, and the 
abbreviations explained in footnotes at each first occurrence. 

In the comparative lists, only those groups will be used which bear a direct relationship 
to the problem. Owing to the presence of blondism in the Rif, Scandinavian, English, and 
Old American series will be used. Owing to the supposed identity of the Berber stock with 
the Mediterranean race, figures from southern Italy, Spain, and Portugal will be presented. 
The Negro series of Pochs will serve as a check upon the negroid elements in the different 
groups, and skeletal data from various sources will indicate their relationship to peoples of 
antiquity. 

If the reader considers the data upon which this portion of the volume is based to be 
scanty, I beg his indulgence, giving as my only excuse the difficulties of governmental pro- 
hibitions, warfare, and environment under which the measurements were collected. 
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being burghers, eat rather heartily of fattening foods without taking exercise. The only 
major series included in the original data of this report which is definitely underfed is that 
of the Shluh. Individuals from the mountains and from the Sous who came to my house in 
Marrakesh to be measured were literally half starved and often more than half. Their con- 
dition makes them susceptible to many diseases, notably favus, which further pull them 
down, in health and probably in mean stature. Their semi-starvation is attributable to the 
breakdown of the Berber social and political systems in the Shluh country, and to the rise of 
-- greedy kaids, supported for political reasons by the government of the protectorate. In 
considering the accompanying tables we must remember that the Shluh may owe their 


inferior stature in part, though of course not wholly, to their miserable condition. 


Blond Kabyles ............000- 
Western Plateauxf............. 
BADY16 0 sec osccssiskoain dens 
Sha 


TABLE 1. STATURE 


B. and C. 


R.-Mac I. and W.? 


B. and C. 


Viré 
d’Hercourt 
R.-Mac I. and W. 


Papillault 


M. 
168.62 « .18 
167.14 «.28 
165.21 « .43 
164.04 = .58 
167.98 = .44 
165.44 # .25 


170.57 = .93 
170.73 = .59 
167.02 = .49 
168.76 = .76 
170.80 = .81 
170.38 = .48 
169.45 = .65 
- 171.53 =.78 
167.51 = .57 


No. 
50 
361 
18 
22 
274 
50 
79 
43 
13 
51 
15 


8 Gillebert d’Hercourt. 


@ Vv. 
6.13 #.18 3.66  .08 
§.59 «= .17 3.34 «= .10 
§.43 # .32 3.29 w= .19 
4.59 = .41 2.80  .25 
6.34 = .31 3.77 #19 
6.07 #.17 3.67 #11 
5.18 =» .66 3.04 « .39 
4.82 = .42 2.82 = .25 
§.33 « .35 3.19 a .21 
6.09 = .54 3.61 # .32 
6.61 ».58 3.87 = .34 
§.23 = 34 3.07 = .20 
6.79 = .46 4.01 « .27 
7.12 w 55 4.15 « 32 
6.23 = .40 3.72 a 24 
5.68 = .34 3.4] «= .20 
6.29 = .64 3.71 « .38 
5.09 = .57 3.06 = .34 
4.70 » .46 2.82 «= .27 
5.72 « .58 2.39 w .34 
5.09 « .49 3.06 « .29 
§.05 = .48 3.02 « .29 
3.35 «38 1.97 = .22 
6.46 = .40 3.86 w= .24 
4.34 = .44 2.61 = .26 
§.31 = .37 3.19 « .22 
M. Vv. 

162.0 

165.93 

166.6 

168.43 

168.49 

168.56 = .60 6.33 « .43 3.78 = .26 

168.85 

169.76 

170.3 

170.51 = .54 §.77 a .39 3.38 « .23 

170.8 

® Randall-Mac Iver and Wilkin. 
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sy el south of the Sahara Authority 
West Coast..........ccccceveee Weninger 
Sudanese .....--.sssssccecccce B. and C 
Ashanti <c25555 csieccsicsicsawees Deniker (M') 
Mandingo .....-.....cseeeeeee Deniker (M) 
Asia 
Sheber .........cccccccccccsce L. and J.* 
Yemen .......ccccccscsecsees L. and J 
Mista <3sfoes6ccessiateiceeis L. and J 
Irak Bedawin .............000. 
Europe 
Spain, indoor laborers .......... Oloriz (W?*) 
Spain, Galicia ................. H. 8S. and A.‘ (W) 
Spain, outdoor laborers ......... Oloriz (W) 
Spain, lower professions ........ Oloriz (W) 
Sardinia .........ccc cece cececs Livi 
Spanish, general ............... Oloriz 
Spanish, general ............... H. 8S. and A. (W) 
Basilicata .........0ccceccceees Livi 
Calabria .........0.ccccccccces Livi 
Sith, uw .wicnceeiiodcowsscneias Livi 
Riss cetac eee eeetucces Livi 
South Italians ................. Hrdlitka 
Spain, Catalana ............... H. 8. and A. (W) 
Spain, higher professions ........ Oloriz 
Spanish, general ............... Deniker 
Portuguese, general ............ Sant’ Anna (H°) 
Spain, Carcerefios......... haves Aranzadi (WW) 
Faroe Islands, 1889............. Arbo (Hansen) 
Faroe Islands, 1912............. Hansen 
Sweden, Vastmanlands lin ...... L. and L.® 
Sweden (total)? ............... L. and L. 
Norway, Opland’.............. B. and S.° 
Norway (total)? ............... B. and S. 
Sweden, Sodermanlands lin ..... L. and L 
Norway, Halandsdal? .......... A. Schreiner 
Royal Engineers ............... (G.°) 
Norway, Valle’................ A. Schreiner 
Cambridge students ............ Macdonnell (G) 
Oxford students ............... Schuster (G) 
Norway, Eidfjord?............. A. Schreiner 
University College staff ......... Pearson (G) 
Swedish recrutts 
M1888 no eis rcsusecaentsean eens 
NSA6- 1850 ose ian chee dteisdacdaces 
1 (9 Eo) 5% ae a en me re ae 
ES5G-1660 ooscasacadeaiescnadsesesorsss 
1861 = 1865 ois Gate ecupenieee aie 
BS66=1870 isi nko oesd wahowesasowoes’s 
|b 7 | | re 
| Eo) ED a a 
1896-1900 2.0... ccc cece cee 
) U1) | ee ea 
TOOG—-1910. oo cs.k iis boas See ve teawsaccss 
1 Martin. 8 Leys and Joyce. 
© Hoyos Sains and Aranszadi. 8 Hooton. 


No. M. @ Vv. 
100 168.86=.44 6.57.31 3.89 #.19 
202 168.96 
169.3 
170.0 
31 161.57 = .43 §.79 = .30 
20 164.77 = .76 §.03 = .58 
82 164.85 = .58 4.78 sw .41 | 
33 171.28 = .81 6.80 = .57 3.97 a .33 
67) 159.8 
182 160.0 
329 160.7 
295 161.1 
6,687 161.9 
6,072 162.0 
1,690 162.1 
5,976 162.6 
13,336 163.1 
32,824 163.5 
16,546 163.5 
50 163.4 
182 163.6 
497 163.9 
7,396 164.5 
1,444 164.5 
20 165.00 «.76 
99 168.17 
493 169.12 4.58 
172.11 «.15 §.75 «11 3.34 
172.23 =.02 5.93.01 3.44 
739 172.30 #.15 5.90 3.68 
11,774 172.37 = .04 5.88 3.41 
172.49 w= 12 6.10 = .09 3.54 
64 172.83 » .41 4.88 2.83 
174.0 
100 174.74 w= .37 5.49 3.14 
1,000 1749 — 
959 176.50 = .13 
22 176.86 = .84 §.82 3.29 
25 177.8 
Authority — M. 
Arbo (L and L) 167.36 
os : 167.40 
sd 167.81 
: 168.06 
< 168.53 
= - 169.60 
L. and L., government statistics = 169.2 
. 169.6 
. 170.1 
. 170.8 
. 171.6 
® George D. Williams. 


? In Lundborg and Linders’, Bryn and Schreiner’s, and Mme. Schreiner’s material the standard errors given by these authors have been 


replaced throughout by probable errors newly calculated. 
© Bryn and Schreiner. ® Goring. 
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Authority M. 
DC) 0 SC) L. and L., government statistics 172.0 
1916-1920 2... ccc cc ccc ccc . 171.7 
NOH 10 28 Fi cireeicdsdciucdexccesesuss : 171.9 
Most recent (published 8), errs L. and L. 172.23 = .03 
Norwegian recruils Authority No. M. 
1878-1887 ........ cece cece 22 Arbo (B & S) 168.8 
1888-1897 ............ 2.20 22 i 169.3 
1898-1902 .......... eee 22 Schreiner 67,398 170.39 
1903-1907 .............. 008. 22 “ 668 170.79 
1908-1912 .................. 22 « 76,778 171.15 
1913-1917 ............. 20, 21, 22 . 118,726 171.31 
1918-1922 2... eee 20 - 111,667 171.46 
1923-1925 ...... 0.2 cee eee 20 : 68,683 171.81 
Calculated from Skeletal Material 
Authority M. 
Neolithic, France and Belgium .............. Pearson (H) 162.54 
Neolithic, Mureaux............c cc ccc cee ence Pearson (H) 163.39 
Dolmens, Caucasus .............ccccceeeees Pearson (H) 164.54 
Guanches of Teneriffe, IT ................... Hooton 164.54 
Romano-Gauls ...........c ccc cece ccc ccees Pearson (H) 164.82 
Algerian Dolmans ................0ccecceee Pearson (H) . 165.5 
Guanches of Teneriffe, I .................... Hooton 166.08 
Canarians, TT... 1... cee ccc eens Hooton 166.18 
Prank oiois soo ceeeethesece cinaetieheseus Pearson (H) 166.42 
Romano-British ................ ccc cece eee Pearson (H) 166.7 
Canariane, Tsoi secs seis es encawesesicawns Hooton 166.77 
Neolithic Britons. .............. 0c. cece cee Pearson (H) 167.3 
Naqada Egyptians ...............c0 ccc cceee Pearson (H) 167.5 
Bajuvars from graverows ...............006- Pearson (H) 169.2 
NS Gets ctenueccaseuesctneeres eee Pearson (H) 170.9 
| DirreRENCES BETWEEN MEans, IN CENTIMETERS 
- Rif Seabaie Ghomarea Sheshawen Arabs Shluh , Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Norway Sweden 
Rif ...... -- ae bs = ee Sue 06 189 2.66 24 3.75 3.61 
Senhaja. 1.48 -- ie a ah -- | 142 337 414 4172 5.23 5.09 
Ghomara.. 3.41 1.93 -= us .- | 335 530 607 3.65 7.16 7.02 
Sheshawen 4.58 3.10 1.17 -- 452 647 7.24 4.82 8.33 8.19 
Arabs ... 64 84 2.77 3.94 -- ms 58 2.53 3.30 88 4.39 4.25 
Shiuh .. 3.18 1.70 23 1.40 2.54 ~- | 3.12 507 584 3.42 6.93 6.79 
DirrerEnce oF MEANS EQUALS X TIMES P.E. 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Sbluh ; Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Norway Sweden 
Rif ...... -- a a ne es 10 3.32 3.20 50 20.82 20.06 
Senhaja... 4.48 -- -- | 2.15 §51 481 3.31 1867 18.18 
7.26 3.78 == .. | 453 7.68 660 5.89 1665 16.32 
Sheshawen 7.51 4.84 1.62 ~= §45 8.19 7.39 660 1436 14.12 
Arabe .. 133 46162 «4.43 5.40 -- . 78 3.62 3.59 14 9.98 9.63 
Shluh ..... 10.26 4.47 46 2.22 4.98 -- | 480 8859 6.87 6.71 27.68 27.16 


Turning for comparison to peoples living under other régimes, we find that in Sweden 
-and Norway, to a lesser extent in some other European countries, and in England and 
America, a strange phenomenon has transpired “is the last century. The accompanying 
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tables dealing with the stature of recruits in Sweden from 1841 to the present show a steady 
and significant increase. The same is true of the Norwegian figures. The data on the differ- 
ence of ages in Sweden would indicate that this change has been effected despite these dif- 
ferences, rather than as a result of them. 

Hrdlitka’s data (which I have not repeated here) on Old American and British groups, 
as well as upon other Europeans, shows a similar trend. Both Hrdlitka and the Scandi- 
navian authorities feel that this change is a result of modern living, in Scandinavia being 
due to the increase in transportation facilities leading to a breakdown of local endogamy and 
the opportunities for a more varied diet, as well as perhaps to increased sanitation. The 
mental stimulation of the modern period is also given its share of credit. Hrdlitka believes 
that in America it is due to the same stimuli, plus the healthy outdoor life of our ancestors, 
with the possibility of an environmental touch. 

At any rate, whatever the mechanism and cause, during the last century the statures of 
those peoples who have been most affected by modern civilization have notably increased; 
especially among the peoples of dominantly Nordic blood. Comparison with figures de- 
rived from the skeletal remains of presumably Nordic peoples of the time of the breakdown 
of the Roman Empire show the same average stature as did the Scandinavians and English 
of the early nineteenth century. Therefore we presume that Nordic stature remained con- 
stant during the intervening period. 

Data from the Mediterranean countries of Europe do not cover enough years to indicate - 
whether or not such changes have transpired in them, but if such a change be commensurate 
with recent cultural advance, some increase is to be expected. The Spanish figures, varying 
between 161 and 165 centimeters, may indicate such a condition. 

If we are to compare the Moroccan groups with Europeans and Americans we must con- 
sider that no such change can have taken place in the former if the change in the latter is 
due to the causes attributed. The manner of living of the Riffians, as well as of the other 
groups, had not changed to any perceptible degree from early historic times to the time of 
European conquest, and the latter event, in most of the regions in which I measured, was 
either unaccomplished or recently brought about. 

Hence we must compare our Riffian and other Moroccan groups to the earlier measure- 
ments of the Europeans, and to the skeletal series, if we are to strike a true comparison. In 
comparing the Riffians with the Algerian groups we must likewise remember that many of 
the subjects in the latter country were probably born under French domination, and this 
political influence has brought about better transportation and probably a degree of mo- 
bility, although probably not a great change in diet. _ 

Comparing our series with the modern Europeans, we find the latter, by which we mean 
the Scandinavians, Britons, and Americans, to exceed all of our groups in considerable de- 
gree. The Riffians, being the tallest, come the closest. If we try to deduce a generalized old 
North European mean from the earlier data and from the skeletal calculations, we find a 
range of means extending from 164 to 170, and centering about 167 or 168. This roughly 
estimated figure falls in with the taller of our Moroccan groups, the Riffians, Senhaja, and . 
Arabs. It still exceeds, however, the Ghomara, Shluh, and people of Sheshawen. 

_ Comparison with the Spaniards, Portuguese, and Italians, whether measured recently" 
or not, shows a considerable excess in favor of the three Moroccan groups which approxi- 
mate the North European mean. , 
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Of the other three, the Sheshawen group shows an interesting similarity to the modern 
Spaniards, and neither the Shluh nor the Ghomara exceed them greatly. 

Extending the comparison to the Algerian and Tunisian peoples, we find that the Moroc- 
eans in general are not as tall as the latter. The Kabyles and Shawia of Randall-Mac Iver 
and Wilkin are both much taller, although Bertholon and Chantre’s data indicate that in 
parts of Kabylia, which the former investigators may not have included, populations of 
short stature are to be found. According to Bertholon and Chantre, and evident from their 
map, the shorter peoples of eastern Barbary are marginal in distribution, being located 
along the coast, in the Island of Gerba, and in the oases. The taller peoples occupy the 
central plateaux and plains and the more arid regions. The deduction of these authors is 
that the shorter people are the older, and the taller, typically nomadic groups are more 
recent. In other words, if we accept for the moment the idea that successive or continuous 
waves of Hamitic origin have influenced North Africa, we are forced to conclude from this 
evidence that the shorter people represent the non-Hamitic and perhaps more European 
strain, and that the taller people, of Hamitic origin, are continually working by their infil- 
trations and invasions to bring the stature to the high level of other mixed Hamitic groups 
south of and in the Sahara. 

The distribution map of stature among the Riffian and Senhajan tribes, and in the 
Ghomara, shows a definite trend from east to west, with the stature higher in the east and 
decreasing as one nears the Pillars of Hercules. If one could join Bertholon and Chantre’s 
map with ours, the results might be interesting. The tallest tribe in the Rif is that of the 
Beni Tuzin, the apex of the Zenatan invasion. In general, the area affected by the Zenata 
seems taller than the purer Riffian region, and the latter in turn taller than the Ghomara 
and much of the Senhaja. Whether the intermediate stature of the Central Riffians, ap- 
proximating as it does to North European means, implies an intermediate stage of mixture 
between eastern talls and western shorts, or whether it is an old condition without relation | 
to its neighbors’ statures, cannot be determined from a study of this measurement alone. 
The high stature of the eastern tribes previously mentioned may agree with that of the 
Braber tribes, which are of Senhajan origin, as well as with the Zenata. Personal observa- 
tion at present incapable of proof ascribes a higher mean stature to the Braber than to the 
Riffians as a whole. Since the east lies in an invasion path it may well contain non-Riffian 
elements earlier than, as well as, Zenatan. | 

The Mesopotamian Bedawin available for comparison are much taller than any of the 
Moroccan groups, and the southern Arabs, measured in East Africa, considerably shorter, 
being comparable to Sheshawen and the Shluh. The Bedawin resemble, in stature, the 
Algerian Berbers far more than they do any Moroccan groups. The Sheshawen group ap- 
pears intermediate between Yemenites and Spaniards in stature. 

The West Coast Negroes chosen for comparison show a stature nearly identical with those 
of Riffians, Senhaja, and Arabs. Stature among Negroes, however, is so variable that in 
determining the degree of Negro blood in Moroccan groups, we must rely upon other 
measurements and observations. 
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SPAN AND STATURE-SPAN INDEX 


According to the lists given by Hrdlitka and Martin, the span of each continent seems 
to have about the same range, from 99 to 108. 

Also it is difficult to compare span measurements. The Swedes obtain a span of 196, by 
measuring arm length and adding it to biacromial. This is not what they would have 
obtained had they measured it separately. Similarly Bertholon and Chantre obtain some 
very short spans, giving abnormally, if not impossibly, low indices. The indices of d’Her- 
court are as great as the Moroccan ones. Those of Randall-Mac Iver and Wilkin, while still 
lower than the Moroccan ones, are yet possible. They seem to approximate the figures 
chosen by Hrdlitka to represent this group, by whom measured I do not. know. All of 
this indicates that we must be very careful of our comparative data in this measurement 
and index, to be sure the techniques are comparable. 

Accepting what we have, however, the Riffians seem in general to exceed the Kabyles 
and Shawia, if we accept Bertholon and Chantre or Randall-Mac Iver and Wilkin. If we 
accept d’Hercourt’s small series we find a great similarity between the two. The Mzabites 
of Amat exceed all our Moroccan groups, and Bertholon and Chantre’s series of Western 
Plateaux tribes in Algeria come very close to the Moroccan figures. 

The Sudanese series of the two French investigators are close to our NMoreeean index, 
while that of the West Coast Negroes exceeds them greatly. The latter is probably the truer 
Negro condition. Curiously enough, a series of Esthonians quoted by both Martin and 
Hrdlicka equals that of these Negroes. Too much racial significance must not be placed on 
this until one is certain of the techniques employed. 

The Riffians exceed the Spaniards, in the only series available, and the Old Americans 
as well. Hrdlitka explains the low figure of the latter by saying that a selected group was 
employed, including no manual laborers. In regard to the Norwegians, who approximate 
the general European span, their total series falls less than one unit point below that of the 
Riffians, and their most ener province, Opland, presents an index almost identical 
with that of the Rif. 


TABLE 2. SPAN 





. No M. | e -* Vv. 
DOA RU o5646400sce sobesecoeswuces §25 > 175.41 23 7.74 = 16 4.41 =.09 _ 
Total Senhaja .............cc ce ceee 193 174.53 = .37 7.44 = .22 4.26 =.13 
| Ghomara..........00cceeeeeeneeeees 73 172.41 #58 7.37 «43 4.27 «25 
Sheshawen ...........cccccccccccces 28 172.11 = .80 6.24 = .56 3.63 = 33 
APODG oo odgee obs sss oeeeeneteeces 93 174.69 = .55 7.65 # .39 4.38 = 22 
172.57 «30 7.34 21 4.25 = 33 


CoMPARATIVE DaTA 


7 North Africa Authority _ No. v. 

Mabyles 7 chcesceks ses sevwees B. and C. 170 

WIR | sic dkhosecewen es ee B. and C. 13 65.46 
Kabyles | ccccevetisawcerecess R.-Mac I. and W —«sD—si=d171.30@ 3000 7.61 %.51 4.44.30 
Maabites .........ccceeeeccees t 50 | 
Western Plateaux f ............ B. and C. 51 : 
SHA Wik P occ5 changes vecaceeaes R.-Mac I. and W. 51 175.33%.65 7.36%.46 4.20 =.26 
Algerian Arabs. ..........-0ee0 d’Hercourt — 18 Be 6s 
Bab Vlei oss 254 jidicercnasewse d’Hercourt 13 


Africa south of the Sahara Authority No. 

det caves a wentewee ses B. and C. 168 

Weat Coast............. Rewoared Weninger 100 

: . E 

Carcerefiog ... 0... ccc ccc c eens Aranzadi 20 
Norway (total) .............06. B. and 8. 11,723 
Old MODS io c5s- hdc enaewes Hrdlitka 245 
Onland osoccacctseeeece seeks B. and 8 739 
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M. e 
175.15 or 175.35 ! 
182.45 = .58 8.60 «41 
168.88 ».41 
178.47 #.05 7.00 
179.2 
179.25 = .18 7.36 


v. 


4.71 = .22 


3.93 
4.11 


& On page 47 of Bertholon and Chantre’s book the Hausa span is given twice, once as 177, and once as 170. I have calculated the mean 


apan twice, with the Hausa rendered each way. The Baghermi mean is not given. 


DirrERENCES BETWEEN MEans, IN CENTIMETERS 


Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Norway 
Rif ...... -- a5 a es ie -. | 4il .08 .. %%@04 3.06 
Senhaja. . 88 -- 3.23 80 .. 792 3.94 
Ghomara 3.00 2.12 -- 11ll 862.92 10.04 6.05 
Sheshawen 3.30 2.42 30 -- 81 3.22 10.34 6.36 
Arabs ... 2 16 2.28 2.58 -- 3.39 .64 7.746 3.78 
Shluh . 284 1.96 16 46 2.12 -- 127 2.76 9.88 5.90 
DirrERENCE OF MEANS EQUALS X TIMES P.E. 
Rif Senhaia Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs. Shilubh | Kabyles Shawis Irak Negroes Norway 
Rif ...... —- Ss ae a a -- 11082 .12 11.35 12.74 
Senhaja... 2.00 -= ae es ae ve 6.73 1.07 11.47 10.65 
Ghomara 484 3.07 -- = os 1.71 3.36 12.25 10.43 
Sheshawen 3.98 2.75 30 -— 95 3.13 11.12 7.95 
Arabs .... 1.20 24 2.89 2.66 == 2 5.38 25 9.70 6.88 
Shluh . %1.48 £4.17 25 54 3.37 -- | 3.02 3.8 15.20 19.03 
TABLE 3. STATURE-SPAN INDEX 
Ne. M. @ 
Total Rab soi che seek edice awk ten §24 104.10 = .07 2.50 = .05 
Total Senhaja ................00c0es 193 104.22 = .19 2.53 = .09 
Ghomarsa. ........... cc cece ccc eceees 73 104.22 «.18 2.62 «15 
Sheshawen ........... cc ccc ccccccce 28 105.18 « .32 2.49 ws: .22 
BIO 06 5 ossbc ceiga sss ees tas woues 86 104.02 «.18 2.45 «13 
BiG sek sctedbeenscsctian sine see 272 - 104.37 =.15 2.57 «= .07 
ComparaTivE Data! 
. North Africa Authority No. M. 
BOA WI6 9 idontor ose oes eeawes B. and C. 13 92.07 
Kabyles® ............ccccccece B. and C. 170 99.51 
Babyles ¢ 2. ccsciissevesieesecs R.-Mac I. and W. 50 3 101.944.26 2.75.19 
WIA foi wonsaeeeeelerasese R.-Mac I. and W. §1  102.37@.29 3.17.21 
Western Plateaux® ............ B. and C. §1 103.23 
Rabylee sss osbsc css sh anicdeewex d’Hercourt 13 104.46 
Shawia ....... ccc cece ccccees d’Hercourt 18 105.34 
Masabites ............ccccccese Amat 50 8106.1 
Africa south of the Sahara 
Budanese ...........cccccccees B. and C 168 104.10 or 104.16! 
West Coast.........ccccccseees Weninger 100 = 108.038 #.19 2.86.14 


Sweden 


Sweden 


2.40 = .05 
2.43 « .08 
2.51 w.14 
2.37 = .21 
2.35 = .13 
2.46 = .07 


2.69 = .18 
3.05 «= .20 


2.65 #13 


8 To obtain the mean stature-span index of thie group it was necessary to omit the stature of the Baghermi, whose spen is not given, re- 
ealoulate the stature of the group, amet divide 1¢ Into 'ench of CBs  possibre mans opens: (ese footnote, above): Thesionsiot the teolmatare epee 


indices givea is right, in so far as the raw data ie correct. 
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Europe Authority No. M. e v. 
Carcerefiog © ....cccccc ccc cceee Aranzadi 20 102.30 
Old Americans ................ Hrdlitka “5 @8=«_-« 102.6 
Norway (total) ...............- B. and 8. 11,723 103.35#.02 2.45 237 
Opland ......2ccecccscecececss B. and 8. 738 3=—s «:1104.23%.07 2.63 253 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Means, In INDEX PoINnts 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Norway Sweden 


Rif ...... -- ae A sia ad ee 2.16 1.73 -- 39 25 
Senhaja... .12 -- ve oe te is 2.2 1.85 .. él 87 
Ghomara. 12 .00 -— _ a es 2.28: 1.85 - d/l 87 
Sheshawen 1.08 96 .96 -= a ae 3.24 2.81 . 285 1.83 
Arabs .... .08 20 20 1.16 -- at 2.08 1.65 -. 4.01 67 
Shluh .... .27 15 15 81 30 -- | 2.43 2.00 -- 366 1.02 


DirrERENCE oF MEANS EQUALS X TIMES P.E. 
Rif  Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs © Shluh [Kabyle Shawia Irak Negroes Norway Sweden 


Rif ...... -- a ee bx Se is 8.00 5.77 .. 19.65 10.72 
Senhaja... .60 -- hes ue as sis 7.13 5.29 .. 13.75 4.58 
Ghomara .__ .63 00 -— be sé 6 7.13 5.44 -. 1427 483 
Sheshawen 3.18 2.59 2.59 -- .. ea 7.91 6.53 .. @40 §.72 
Arabs .... .42 .7—~—Sté«wS8 3.14 -- 6.50 4.85 .- 1542 3.72 


Shluh .... 159 62 60 231 152 -- | 810 606 .. 1525 6.80 


ACROMION HEIGHT AND RELATIVE SHOULDER HEIGHT 


Although the measurement of the height of the acromion is chiefly of value only as a 
component element of the shoulder height index, it may perhaps be of some use in indica- 
ting the height of the legs and trunk, unaffected by the length of the neck and height of 
the head. 

Our measurements lump roughly into two major groups, that of the Riffians, Senhaja, 
and Arabs, and that of the Ghomara and Shluh, with Sheshawen trailing behind. The 
only difference in order between this dimension and stature is that in the acromion height 
the Ghomara exceed the Shluh, whereas in stature the opposite is the case. 


TABLE 4. ACROMION HEIGHT 


No. M., ' ¢ V. 
TOAD BAD bcc ordaccicsacenecoouresae §29 137.96 = .17 7.74 «16 4.41 «.09 
Total Senhaja .............. ccc cece 196 137.25 a .27 §.31 #.16 3.87 #12 
Ghomara.............cccccccc eee 73 135.88 = .40 4.99 = .28 3.67 #21 
Sheshawen ...............cccceccees 28 134.11 #.45 3.53 = .32 2.63 «24 
BYOB fsiieiddusn cea scvaseuvenciuee 93. 137.78 «40 5.69 «= .28 4.13 «.20 
BOI ccidcds oud cce cavewecowneesues 277 135.36  .22 §.53 = .16 4.09 = 12 
| | Comparative Data 
North Africa Authority No. M. e v. 
Meabites .............cceceeee Amat 50 134.4 | 
Algerian Arabs ................ d’Hercourt 18 137.4 
Kabyles f si. cscicdasesccscseae R.-Mac I. and W. 50 138.48@.63 6.54%.44  4.72#£.32 
Shawia f............cccceccees R.-Mac I. and W. 51 140.02*.45 480.34  3.43=.23 
Asia 
Trak Bedawin f .............00- Ehrich , 32 = 142.56 *.80 6.73".56 4.72 %.40 


urope 
Carcerefios .........00cccceeee . Aransadi (W) 23 135.56 
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DavreRENCES BETWEEN MEANS, IN CENTIMETERS 
Rif Genhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiluh ; Kabyles Shawia 
Rif ...... -- a 0g ee <6 52 2.06 4.60 
Senhaja...  .71 -- bes a6 -- | 124 2.77 531 
Ghomara . 2.08 1.37 -= = 2.60 4.14 6.68 
Sheshawen 3.85 3.14 1.77 -- is 437 591 8.45 
Arabs ... 18 53 1.90 3.67 -- we 40 2.24 £4.78 
Shiuh .. 2.60 1.89 52 125 2.42 -- | 3.12 468 7.20 
_  Durrerence or Mzans xequats X Tres P.E. 

Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh 1; Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes 
Rif ...... -- gis - es ls as 80 429 5.61 
Senhaja... 2.22 -- ne an af 180 523 6.33 
Ghomara 8.96 2.86 -- 3.47 6.90 7.51 
Sheshawen 8.02 5.98 2.95 -- 5.68 924 9.19 
Arabs ... 42 1.10 3.36 6.12 -- - 93 3.73 5.37 
Shluh .. 9.29 540 1.13 2.50 5.26 -~ | 466 9.55 8.68 

TABLE 5. RELATIVE SHOULDER HEIGHT 
| Neo. M, @ 
ROL RU eo iieecsdetiisees eee §29 82.13 « .03 1.12 = .02 
Total Senhaja ................ccceee 194 82.11 ».06 1.18 «.04 
Ghomara...........ccccccccccccs ... @ 82.31 » .09 1.13 «.06 
Sheshawen ............ccccccccccecs 28 81.89 = .14 1.14 #.10 
Bra ics hee ecw eieiatinscseks 3 82.03 = .08 1.21 «.06 
BG 6 ise diswescessleies een sewe 277 81.80 = .06 1.47 «.04 
RObGAHS 62665 06-5 :d5h ise oe bo bate he sete aeease 82.22  .16 87 #11 
DO SUR ssi oh oo eaideew Seine et ks Oe a ekeee 81.93 ».13 1.03 = .09 
Galiva, 6. cchc tes ccasiwesaciessiekaeiedeasdeceeesa’ 82.26 «.10 1.05 = .07 
Nomads ........... iaarsaaGec ek sudesetweeseouees 81.86 = .13 1.04 =.09 
BOG. conkwacee sen Gecsieseeeeeesees Pieseesewewsees 82.40 = .14 1.11 #.10 
MMO 5s oes St cars sree ee eeeeesiens 82.26 «= .09 93 = .06 
"TT CRTBATTID TN oo ood 6.5 ose BRAS SNORE EG AREA ORES 82.06 = .14 1.41 « .23 
ORR Odor cra eae a ee eee wes 82.02 = .14 1.28 = .23 
COBO YE 6.6. o55 Gnesi ses a eesdeesewcesestess 82.33 = .09 95 = .06 
Uris ie) eos s.0s scapes woes ee seworeke ween eeeiees 81.75 =.10 1.13 «.07 
BUDO shoe eckteewi Pods eeen cece tates sanewek 82.18 «11 .78 = 08 
A OTQUISG siscciaerscnpanasna ae cnwietnerereedseesoanees 82.28 ».16 99 =.11 
BOKOYO 35 os Sess ei Bet wa ca eth ews ee aes 81.38 #.15 1.07 «.10 
Maritimes .......... ccc ccc cece cece cece ccc ccccees 82.32 12 87 = 09 
TAINO ois bo ie sak ows Seawater eabawdwesieiines 82.29 ws .14 1.02 «.10 
WI NORE i Sine oaee ens Fe Oho ea awakes 81.96 ».11 1.40 #.13 
GING esos ets beobaes cana so eae ewes eek 82.06 = .24 1.51 «.17 
TR OONSUU 5 sist osm cseew coat enesst-es ae eases 81.97 =.08 95 = .06 
Weta sis fect iriece toiaewe et dseoesredeeoes 81.95 = .16 1.15 #.12 
AO BON o8 obs eG kc os adeeb ae aeseeateeee eetetks 82.44 w 12 1.19 » .84 
ComparaTivE Data 
North Afr Authority No. M. e 

Algerian Arabs *® ............... d’Hercourt 18 81.87 

Shawis fois scivesvedsivs cess R.-Mac I. and W 51 82.03 «.22 2.26 m.15 
Kabyles f ........ccccccccccces R.-Mac I. and W. 50 82.18 #13 1.34 « .09 
Maabites ® ......... ccc ccc eevee Amat 60 82.96 


Irak Negroes Norway Swedea 


Norway Sweden 


1.36 «.03 
1.45 « .07 
1.37 = .08 
1.39 = .12 
1.47 = 07 
1.80 = .05 


1.05 #.13 
1.26 =.11 
1.28 = .08 
1.27 «11 
1.35 =.12 
1.13 = .07 
1.72 = .12 
1.56 = .28 
1.15 = .07 
1.38 = .08 

95 «.10 
1.20 = .13 
1.32 #.13 
1.06 «.11 


1.24 #12 
1.71 «.16 
1.84 = .21 
1.16 «.07 
1.40 = .14 
1.44 «.10 


Vv. 


2.75 «18 
1.63 «11 
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Asia Authority Ne, M. e v. 
Irak Bedawin f ...........2200. Ehrich 32 83.03.33 1.78#.15 2144.18 
Europe 
Carcerefi0s ® ...... ccc cece eee Aranszadi (W) 2B 81.55 


DIvrrERENCES BETWEEN Means, In InpEX Pornts 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Norway Swedes 


Rif ...... - - ie se a Be 05 11 90 
Senhaja... .02 -- ~ - Be - 07 09 .92 
Ghomara.__ .18 20 -- - ie = 13 .29 72 
Sheshawen .24 .22 42 -- aa ey 29 8 86613sd2.14 
Arabs ....  .10 .09 28 14 -- if 15 O01 1.00 
Shluh .... 33 31 51 0 23 -- 38 22 1.23 


DrvrerENcE oF Means EqUALS X Times P.E. 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiuh | Kabyles Shawis Irak Negroes Norway Swedes 


Rif ...... ee er lle le | 88 OB 
Senhsja... 30 --... ees Ge ee ey 
Ghomara. 1.90 185 -- lee | BL 2 212 
Sheshawen 1.68 144 253 -- .. .. | 153 50. 317 
Arabs... 118 .90 233 87 --  .. | 100 04 2.94 
Shluh .... 4.92 365 472 .59 230 -- |271 96 3.62 


Turning to the index, we find the greatest difference between the Shluh and Ghomara, 

and the greatest similarity between the Rif and the Senhaja. The Ghomara are the highest 
shouldered group, and the Shluh the lowest, with the others graded between. Differences 
are significant only between the Shluh and other groups, and the Ghomara and other 
groups. 
Comparing our six series with the three comparable groups of Kabyles, Shawia, and 
Irak Bedawin, we find no significant differences between either of the first two and any of 
our groups, excepting that between the Kabyles and the Shluh. There seems to be a con- 
sistent difference between our groups and the higher shouldered Irak Bedawin. 

The small Spanish series available for comparison shows no great difference, but being 
slightly higher than any of the Moroccan groups comes closest to the Ghomara. 

Within the tribes of the Rif and Senhaja, there is seen to be no marked regional distr- 


bution of this index. 


SITTING HEIGHT AND RELATIVE SITTING HEIGHT 


Absolute sitting height, although subordinate in general recognition to the index de- 
rived from its relation to stature, may yet be of importance as a separate factor or combina- 
tion of factors forming part of the hereditary makeup of stature. 

Looking first at our six Moroccan groups, we see that there is less difference in sitting 
height than in stature, hence the difference in the latter is partly due to a discrepancy in leg 
length. The Arabs, shorter than the Riffians, exceed them in sitting height, and the She- 
shawen series, shorter than the Shluh or Ghomara, exceed both in sitting height. The field 
falls into two general groups; the Rif, Senhaja, Sheshawen, and Arabs in the first; and the 
Ghomara and Shluh in the second. There is no significant difference between any two of the 
former nor between the two latter; whereas between any two of different groups there is a 
difference of over five times the probable error or more. 
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Turning to our comparative data, we find all of our series considerably exeeeded in all 
cases except that of the small Spanish group. There is a highly significant difference be- 
tween each of the groups compared statistically and each of the original six. 


TABLE 6. SITTING HEIGHT 


: No. M. 
Otel Ril s55.2sSeecstcteicee steeds §29 85.35 = .11 3.72 « .08 
Total Senhaja ....................2. 196 85.22 = .17 3.31 #.10 
Ghomara..........-....0- cece cccces 73 83.41 = .27 3.37 =.20 
Sheshawen ..................c.cceee 28 84.96 ».21 2.75 =.15 
BOG hot ocala stesso se et8ee 93 85.50 « .27 3.93 = .19 
1 1 1 ean A a 277 83.53 #.15 3.68 «11 . 
CoMPARATIVE DaTa 
North Africa Authority No. M. e 
Shawia f.................2200- R.-Mac I. and W 51 88.37 =.29 3.08 «.21 
Kabyles t .............2.0ceeee R.-Mac I. and W 50 91.02%.38 4.04.27 
Irak Bedawin f ............... Ehrich 32 90.22m.46 3.84.32 
Burope 
Carcerefios .............. 0.200 Aransadi 23 84.2 
Norway (total) ................ B. and 8S. 11,779 91.65=.02 3.10 
MANS) ohn tincainniwiaien Hrdlitka 727 91.8 
DivreRENCES BETWEEN MEANS, IN CENTIMETERS 
Rif  Senbaja Ghomars Sheshawen Arabs Shiuh| Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes 
Rif ...... -- 5 is , -- | 567 3.02 4.87 oe 
Senhaja... .13 -- -- | 580 3.15 5.00 
Ghomara 194 181 ~- snd 7.61 496 6.81 
Sheshawen .39 2 154 -=- - 606 3.41 5.26 
Arabs ... 15 28. 1.09 5A -- aa §.52 287 4.72 
Shiluh .... 182 1.69 12 1.43 1.97 --| 7.49 483 6.69 
DurrerENcE or MEANS EQUALS X Trves P.E. 
; Rif Senbaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh { Kabyles Shawis Irak | Negroes 
Rif ...... -- ees ae se Se 1454 9.74 10.15 oe 
Senhaja... 65 -- -- | 13.81 9.55 10.20 
Ghomara. 6.69 5.66 -- -- | 16.65 12.40 12.85 
Sheshawen 1.62 26 453 ~= - | 1409 9.47 10.32 
Arabs'....  .52 BI 7.27 1.59 -- .. | 12.05 7.18 891 
Shluh .. 9.87 6.96 39 5.50 6.36 -- | 18.27 15.09 13.93 
TABLE 7. RELATIVE SITTING HEIGHT 
No. MM. ¢ 
Total Rif ............ 5 era ates anaes d 529 50.94 = .05 1.66 = .03 
Total Sénhaja ..................2008 194 50.96 « .09 1.73 = .05 
ceaeaa ecm sear tu nenmanenoiaas 73 50.51 «.12 1.49 = .09 
Sheshawen .............. ccc cece cece 28 §2.00 #.15 — 1.46 #11 
BOD 5 o658 eich ees 93 50.88 = .11 1.54 = .08 
Shiba 5 os soriesied oarecaeusenoe asks 277 50.52 sx .07 1.81 ».05 
RebGAn od t5sstaisss seidcuwsteuadimesaiewetsic.s 51.57 = .36 1.99 « .25 
DAOSUSA oii ek sirens Sense tarenenes tedes catau 51.90 «.19 1.54 = .13 
alive: cs tiearusacis soa nvectnlebedsate sence 50.94 = .15 1.64 #11 
NORIO 68s 65s hho hws d ehh eed oboe esa diode nd bees §1.31 = .14 1.11 =.10 
oo ee ee ee ee ee rr ee 50.77 = .21 1.71 #15 


V. 
4.36 = .09 
3.88 « 12 
4.04 w= .24 
3.24 = 16 
4.60 « .23 
4.41 #13 


v. 
3.49 a .23 
4.44 = 30 


4.26 = .36 


3.38 


| M. @ Vv. 
Whishitsc.00d bia dewtinieccatacesciecccessseeteseyes 60.51 w .14 1.52 « .10 3.01 = .20 
TerniaWAlie5c viens oesesoedsseewenssedes ease sets 50.82 «= .17 1.72 a .12 3.38 = .23 
WSs io eve dew cae Rate seweeee etaseew eases laee 50.39 = .17 1.58 # .12 3.14 a 24 
(CO, eee ee eee er ere ree 50.83 » .15 1.67 #.11 3.28 = .21 | 
Urringhel ......ccccccseccccncccncccccsegncvcscnes 61.24 =.14 1.61 = .10 3.14 «19 
AMOr siicsas how see so tans see sea eeege cues seeeiek 50.91 = .24 1.70 # 17 3.34 & 3 
Targuist ......0ccccceccccecccecccccesesscccsences 50.44 a: .26 1.61 « .18 3.19 = 36 
OKO VS ss cisisn ss a0 5 ease wes Gani Wares oabasieeceees §1.00 ».21 1.50 #15 2.94 a .29 
WiaritOR: ono oS 5 beacuse iieaWesiectucwensauses 50.91 « .22 1.53 = .16 3.01 #31 
Dal. obec iw sce oceate aise saceee see eeeesewes 50.12 w .19 1.42 «.14 2.83 «= .27 

oe Tg NAP ich dc ct ee ees eae deciosseriewnaseeeeees 50.52 « .25 1.86 = .18 ' 3.68 a .35 
PRATNIG 22.cb co Wissdn ss SSS Suse eee eek eee bao ees 51.24 « .27 1.66 = .19 3.24 38 
Taghstithy <cshsuciccevcteesecsacs Gene Ssce cess eset 51.71 «.14 1.60 = .09 3.09 «.19 
Weta oy ois sb haat ieee dese ieesd ce ee ceneses 49.95 «24 1.64 = .17 3.28 w 33 
Bes Beis oa ns a ieee tee eeu Se ee Sekees te cceies 51.28 ».15 1.53 ».11 2.98 21 

CompaRaTIVE Data 
North Africa Authority No. M. e v. 
Shawid ft 2ssscsccveeus See eeees R.-Mace I. and W. 51 51.88 #.15 1.64 *.11 3.16 #21 
Kabyles f <.sni0scscssccsecccves R.-Mac I. and W. 50 52.80 = .16 1.65 = .11 3.12 «.21 
Africa south of the Sahara 

Central Africans ............... Bean (Hrdlitka) 226 47.4 
DISORD 653505 5 hens eenasadveeses Martin 48.9 
Somalh. 6:cccsas.oersewdstncasenc Martin §1.0 
WA ecareinwstethoeduseces ees. Martin 513 
de ee ee Martin §1.9 ¢ 
Dal 8 566 ontetoesaswccsees Martin §2.2 
LO 5 ee aa er ere Martin 53.8 
Baie scsiecvied ecacrounwnes Martin 54.0 

Asia 7 
Irak Bedawin f .............00. Ehrich 32. §2.47=.26 2.19*.18 4.17 %.35 

E | 
Carcerefios * .............eceee Aranzadi 23 651.03 
TOMY o soeses och corwtnedewa tues (Hrdlitka) 3,506 §3.13 
Trondelagen ...........0.ceee: (L & L) 49.7 
Weelan 6. iain Hiei es incedakes (L & L) 50.9 
Sweden ........... 0. ccc cece L. and L —  -§2.3 
Norway (total) ................ B. and S 11,779 §3.18 = .01 1.38 2.59 
Old Americans ................ i | 711 52.63 | 

DurrgeRENCES BETWEEN MEANS, IN INDEX Points 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh _Kabylee Shawia Irak Negroes Norway Sweden 
Rif ...... -- : 186 94 1.53 2.24 
Senhaja. .02 -— : 1.84 92 1.51 2.22 
Ghomara 43 55 -- : 2.29 137 1.96 2.67 
Sheshawen 1.06 1.04 1.49 -- ; 80 12 47 1.18 
Arabs .. 06 #&é.08 mY | 1.12 -- i 1.92 1.00 1.59 2.30 
Shlub . 42 44 Ol 1.48 36 --| 228 136 1.95 2.66 
DIFFERENCE OF MEANS FQUALS X TIMES P.E. 

Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Norway Sweden 
Ruf eeceec -- 10.94 6.87 6.65 44.80 - 
Senhaja 20 #-- 10.22 541 6.29 24.67 
Ghomara 3.31 3.67 -- 11.45 7.21 7.84 13.92 
Sheshawen 6.62 6.12 7.84 -- 3.64 57 81.74 7.87 
Arabs 60 Oo? 2.31 5.90 -- .. | 10.10 5.26 6.36 20.91 
Shluh 4.67 4.00 07 8.70 2.77 --| 13.41 8.48 38.00 
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The most notable difference in the index, however, is that between the Sheshawen and 
the Shluh, representing the long and short trunked extremes, or the short and long legged 
extremes, whichever way one chooses to interpret it. The Rif, Senhaja, and Arabs are 
mutually comparable and mutually exclude the other three; Sheshawen is significantly dif- 
ferent from all the other five; and the Shluh and Ghomara are mutually comparable and 
mutually exclude the other four. Thus there are three groupings, well differentiated: a 
relatively long trunked group, Sheshawen; three of intermediate length, the Rif, Senhaja, 
and Arabs; and two short trunked groups, the Ghomara and Shluh. 

The Kabyles and Shawia available for comparison exceed all our groups, with the excep- 
tion of Sheshawen, to a significant degree. The comparability of the Shawia with Sheshawen 
is perhaps due to the small size of the latter series, but of the six Moroccan groups Sheshawen 
does actually approximate it most closely. 

Ebrich’s Arabs likewise exceed all Moroccan groups, but not as much as do the Algerians. 

Turning to Negro Africa, the common idea that Negroes are relatively short trunked is 
not entirely substantiated by the available material. Indications are, however, that a 
relatively short trunk implies Hamitic mixture, and that a relatively long trunk is more 
characteristic of the purer Negroes west and south of the area affected by Hamites. Pigmy 
influence, may, however, tend to accentuate the latter condition. Thus if negroid admixture, 
without concomitant Hamitic admixture, were to influence the Moroccan groups it might 
increase the relative sitting height, whereas if accompanied by Hamitic admixture it would 
probably lower it. 

Of European groups, the Icelanders and Spaniards appear most similar. The Riffians, 
and the other groups as well, are thus most comparable to the most primitive of the Scandi- 
navian groups as well as to the only Mediterranean series presented. It is interesting to 
note that the older series of Norwegians given falls even lower than that of the Icelanders, 
whereas the total Norwegian group is the highest recorded for Scandinavia. The Italians, too, 
exceed the small Spanish series and are more comparable to the Norwegians than to the 
Moroccan groups. Judging from this material there would seem to be little difference in 
this proportion between the so-called Nordics and Mediterraneans. One may say that the 
Riffians fall in with the more primitive examples of each group. 


BI-ACROMIAL DIAMETER AND RELATIVE SHOULDER BREADTH 


In the biacromial diameter, all Moroccan groups except the Shluh are similar to one 
another, with one possible exception. The Shluh fall far below the other five groups in this 
measurement, to a highly significant degree, whereas the only other difference, that of the 
Ghomara and Sheshawen, is perhaps more important than would appear because of the 
small size of the latter series, and the consequent reduction of the value of XP.E. 

In comparison with other North African groups, it is seen greatly to exceed that of the 
Maabites in every case, and in all cases except that of the Shluh to be reasonably similar 
to the small series of Algerian Arabs and Kabyles presented by d’Hercourt. The same 
generalization is true in regard to the West Coast Negroes and Irak Bedawin. 

The difference between the five broader shouldered Moroccan groups and the Scandi- 
navians is greater, but from a racial standpoint not outstanding. 
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. Ne. . - M. @ Vv. 
Total Ril 2isiissiwsancaneceneansus .- 630 37.34 «.07 2.24 «.05 6.00 #.12 
Total Senhaja ............cecceeceee 197 37.172.09 |  1.87%.06 | §.03 =.15 
GIOMAIA oo o5 66550500555 es eerste Vass 73 37.00 = .18 2.28 » 13 6.16 = 36 
Sheshawen ......ccccccccccccccccccs 28. 37.64 = .2§ 1.97 = .18 §.23 «= .47 
Brae edaibeaieeusaeueees se eeeces 93 37.22 = .14 2.02 = .10 §.43 = .27 
Shluh .......... er ee ee 277 35.76 «.10 2.43 = .07 6.80 = .19 
Comparative Data aa 
North Africa Authority Ne MM ¢ v. 
Maabites ..........ccccccccees Amat 50 31.4 
Algerian Arabs...............- . q@Hercourt 18 37.2 
Kabyle iiccsccsesaccxeescteds d’Hercourt 13 38.8 
Africa south of the Sahara 
West Coast..........cccceeeees Weninger 100 37.58@.15 2182.10 5812.28 
Asia | 
Irak Bedawin ................. Ehrich 32 37.7724 201le.17 5324.45 
Norway, Trondelagen .......... (L & L) 38.9 
Iceland ..........0c000- blaeatet (L & L) 38.9 
Sweden (total) ................ LandL. | 30.23.01 1674.01 4.24 
DrvrERENCES BETWEAN Means, iv CENTIMETERS 
.. Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabe  Shluh { Kebyles Shawia [Irak Negroee Norway Swedes 
Rif ...... -- as - ss ee oe os Me 44 24a... 1.89 
Senhaja... .17 -- a ee 2 ae us sis 61 1 2.00 
Ghomara .___.34 17 -- - bs - xs es 78 58 2.26 
Sheshawen 30 47 64 -- .... le A 0B 1.59. 
Arabs .... 12 05 22 42 -- see iP we a 56 36 oo 
3. 


Shluh .... 158 141 12 188 146 --| ..  .. 202 182 


DrrrerEnce or MEANS EQUALS X TEs PE. 7 


Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabe Shluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Norway Sweden 


Rif ...... -- Se ee 56 Be es .. 176 1.41 
Senhaja... 1.54 --— - one ae ae! ne "bee .. 234 2.41 
Ghomara ._ 1.79 85 -- - 54 seg - .. 260 2.52 
Sheshawen 1.15 1.74 2.06 -- bed - - - 40 21 
Arabs .... 5 29 .96 1.48 -- ae oe . 215 171 
Shluh .... 13.16 10.84 5.91 6.96 8.58 -- as ;. @47 10.11 


TABLE 9. RELATIVE SHOULDER BREADTH 
Ne. M ce. 


Total Rif .............. TT ear §29 . 22.46 = .03 1.07 = .02 
Total Senhaja .............. ccc ceees 197 22.22 «= .05 92 «03 
GROMA TI 5 cass os oiia'oa cir ease ere’ 73 22.48 « .09 1.16 = .07 
Sheshawen ..............cccccecees . 8B 22.93 w .15 1.17 «.10 
Arabs..........0..0cc5- eee 93 22.13 «2.08 1.09.05 
=) (11: ee ne ene nee a 277 21.66 = .07 1.69 = .05 
WODGGNA «65055 er Sie dicerenscdeedsesteSaewkaneueesicn 22.36 = .18 98 #12 
11 CULT ee en ee pS eee 22.83 a .14 1.13 = .10 
Galiya .............. einen ane be eae eeeus 22.85 = .09 .95 = .06 


INOMAQS o3.00h ten coats anata aeuseiee 22.72 = .0S 63 = .06 


v. 
4.76 = .10 
4.14 «12 
5.16 « 30 
5.10 «= .46 
4.92 «.24 
7.80 « .02 


4.38 » 56 
4.95 = .43 
4.16 =.27 
2.77 = .24 
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MM. @ Vv. 


Said: o.sesi eee Sods eececeectenetess oa cwieeceee 23.10 ».14 1.10 «.10 4.76 = .4] 
MMB ssid osise Sees ss wane teneek ees sivieials 22.64 = .10 1.08 #.07 4.77 = 31 
TR OMOAINAE 50555005 heidi ee She heen betwee 22.49 = .08 85 = .06 3.78 «26 
USING ache or ae eek ceneaccaSatens tsa tiem soskesew 22.76 = .14 1.24 ».10 §.45 w 42 
Cee A VS ois coe sa sos ooo es nse ae hoe dees ess 21.82 = .09 99 = .06 4.54 = 29 
UO FrIg eed oss cio tbat enioee cbse ae) Pr eeee 22.25 = .09 1.09 = .06 4.90 ws .29 
INO isis sak ease one deainotes sites eases 21.77 = .13 90 = .09 4.13 = .42 
MT RUISG odes os oe ne ees dea de Shee tadee 21.83 ».15 95 #.11 4.35 = .49 
DOMOVE ois es cg attests esa tees 22.42 « 12 86 = .08 3.84 = 37 
DMarititines ook 6 oc soos oio kook hh eee ee ewdseens 22.59 «= .14 98 =.10 4.34 = 44 
MAIR boss ticeast ences k isseieeses tokens eseeeeees 21.96 «.17 1.27 #12 5.78 = .56 
BG NGAP soo sh oe be hh es Ses ee ens 22.12 ».15 1.11 #.11 5.02 «.48 
aiid ee eds nd neckntcctdaneanisseeedebaseds 22.06 « .18 1.13 #.13 5.12 = 58 
TegnSUh occas ie ednhiea dk iasiewees ccs aes ts 22.36 «= .09 1.07 = .07 4.78 = 30 
tains 2.2): cco since cde wawac geen eeeteemts 21.95 = .15 1.07 *.11 4.88 = 50 
pee RNS See NTR ete gt Sean eee Pee ae eee 22.50 = .10 99 = .07 4.40 = 31 
Comparative Data 
a North Africa Authority No. M. © v. 
_Msabites ..................... Amat 50 19.6 
Algerian Arabs®............... d’Hercourt 18 22.23 
Kabyles*..................06- d’Hercourt 13 22.78 
Africa south of the Sahara 
West Coast *.................. Weninger 100 22.25 
Asia | 
_ Trak Bedawin f ................ Ehrich 32 22.13.13 1084.09 488 =.41 
Si laeids sat eha ee eaaeee (L & L) 233 22.5 
Norway, Trondelagen........... (L & L) 22.5 : 
Sweden (total)®! .............. L. and L. 46,983 22.80.01 1.67 4.24 
Sicwaegutsias sree aeee (L & L) 22.9 


DIrrERENCES BETWEEN Means, In InpEx Pornts 


Rif Seahaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Norway Sweden 
Rif ...... -- : Ze : a - 33 xe .. | & 
Senhaja... .24 -- os 09 a ee 58 
Ghomara. .02 26 £-- - 35 a a6 32 
Sheshawen «47 a1 45 -- - 80 ue os 13 
Arabs .... 33 .09 35 .80 -- sd .00 67 
Shluh .... .80 56 82 1.27 47 -- 47 1.14 


DirrgerENcE or Means Equats X Tres P.E. 

Rif Seahaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs 8Shiub Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Norway Sweden 
Rif ...... <-- dive a ae PP as st .. 2.54 i -- 1133 
Senhaja... 4.00 -= te: ss v ee Bee ae 56 s -- 11.60 
Ghomara. .22 2.60 -- 54 és as as .. 1.765 - = 3.56 
Sheshawen 3.13 444 2.65 -- i oe 3. .. 400 si 2s 87 
Arabs .... 3.67 1.00 2.92 4.70 -- a8 ee - oO ... ae 8.34 
Shluh .... 10.00 6.22 7.46 7.44 4.28 -- = .- 8.13 i -- 16.28 


Looking at the index derived from the shoulder breadth and stature, we find small 
indical differences between the six groups expanded into considerable differences in the 
value of XP.E., on account of the low standard deviation of this index. The most different 


t P.E.M. calculated. 
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are the Riffians and Shluh, and the least different the Riffians and the Ghomara. This 
statement is true only in regard to the values of XP.E. ; the actual differences show a different 
arrangement, with Sheshawen the broadest shouldered relatively and the Shluh as usual in 
bottom place. 

Differences from all comparative groups but the Mzabites are actually slight. All the 
series, with the above exception, fall within the range of Moroccan means. The value of 
XP.E. in the comparison with Sweden is largely an expression of the relative numerical 
values of the various Moroccan series. 


BI-ILIAC DIAMETER 


The values of the bi-iliac diameter in our six Moroccan series show a significant difference 
between all groups, except between the Senhaja and Ghomara. In general, the Sheshawen 
and Rif samples are the broadest hipped, whereas the Shluh are the narrowest. Of the few 
Algerian data available we find the Mzabites and Arabs below the Moroccan low extreme 
and the Kabyles intermediate, being most similar to the Senhaja and Ghomara. 

All groups greatly exceed the West Coast Negroes, and to a very significant degree. On 
the other hand, the Swedish mean falls in the middle of the Moroccan range and shows, 
despite its minute probable error, no significant difference from the Senhaja and Ghomara. | 
Its greatest difference in terms of X is with the broader hipped Riffians, but in actual breadth 
it is much more distant from Sheshawen. 

The Sheshawen people and Riffians are thus less negroid in this diameter than are the 
Swedes, if we accept Weninger’s series as typical of Negroes in general, whereas the Senhaja 
and Ghomara are directly comparable to the Scandinavian sample. The Shluh, although 
narrower than the others, are still greatly in excess of the Negroes. - 


TABLE 10. BI-ILIAC DIAMETER 


No. M. © OW. 
Total Rol oo sSdestc tec teecceskeas 530 29.61 = .06 2.04 = .04 6.89 «.14 
Total Senhaja ....................0. ' 197 28.89 « .07 1.73 = .05, §.99 =.18 
GHOMAPA sso coo erianes eka teens 73 28.93 #11 1.85 #15 6.39 » .50 
Sheshawen ...................cccees 238. 30.93 = .29 2.25 a .20 7.27 #66 
BGG cooks cco erecaaks 93 28.52 «.11 1.56 = .08 §.47 = ,27 
5 AROUND once 4b dinee arctic as ono ce cietie occa as 277 28.20 = .07 1.72 = .05 6.09 = .17 
. CompPaRaTIVE Data 
North Africa Authority No. M. @ v. 
Maabites ..............0200008 Amat 50 . Bl 
Algerian Arabs. ...............- d’Hercourt 18 28.1 
IES Sethe eb vanewaaewccce and d’Hercourt 13 28.9 
Africa south of the Sahara 7 
West Coast.............cceceee Weninger 100 25.40.09 1.38.07 5.45.26 
_  Hurope 
OL re ee Hannesson (L & L) 28.6 
Norway, Trondelagen........... (L & L) 28.8 | a 
L. and L. 28.80 = 01 1.52.00 ~ 5.27 


Sweden (total) .............005 
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_ Durrarences BETWEEN MEans, IN CENTIMETERS 

Rif Genbaja Ghomare Sheshawen Arabs Shluh ) Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Norway Swedea 
Rif ...... -- oe oe as ie as -. 421 Se 81 
Senhaja... .72 -- 3.49 oi 09 
Ghomara .__ .68 04. -- . 853 13 
Sheshawen 132 2.04 2.00 == -- §53 3.13 
Arabs .... 1.09 al 41 2.41 -- - 812 32 
Shluh 141. 69 73 273 32 -- 2.80 60 

| DrrrerENcE oF MEANS EQUALS X Times P.E. 

Ri Seniaia Ghomara Sheshawen Arabe Shluh | Kabylee Shawia Irak Negroes Norway Swedea 
Rif ...... -- aa es . >} oa - ee ii. 13.50 
Senhaja... 8.00 -- : 31.73 1.29 

. Ghomara 4.44 30 -- : 25.21 1.18 
Sheshawen 6.73 6.80 14.93 -- P P 18.43 7.35 
Arabs .... 8.72 2.76 2.62 7.78 -- ; 22.29 2.91 
Shiuh .... 15.68 690 5.44 9.08 2.39 = 25.45 8.57 
TABLE 11. CHEST BREADTH 
, ' Me Mm @ V. 
Total Rif ................ ccc w cece 530 27.52 = .06 1.93 = .04 7.01 #15 
Total Senhaja ...............cc cece 197 27.88 «= .09 1.86 = .06 6.67 #.20 
Ghomara.............c cece ccc ccc 73 27.41 «.13 1.66 =.10 6.06 « .36 
Sheshawen ............. 0. cece tence 28 28.82 «= .26 2.04 «= .19 7.08 = .65 
BPO 5.5655 ecb bekoutasnwewseeosks 1s} 27.2A@.11 1.63 « .08 5.98 ».30 
SN io iideattintad tins coke euasees 277 26.83 « .07 1.76 = .05 6.56 = .19 
Comparative Data 
Africa south of the Sahara Authority No. M. e v. 
Negroes ............ccccecccee. Martin 26.9 
Irak Bedawin ................ « Ehrich 32 28.28 =.24 2.00%.16 7.07.59 
. Europe 
French. . 2.2.00... 00.022 cece Martin 26.9 
South Italians ................. Hrdlizka 27.3 
North Italians ................. Hrdlitka 27.5 
BOGS ois ccvasacctosngsocete s Hrdlizka 28.0 
Weigh 3s knee chtnmarcihases Hrdlitka 28.0 
Old Americans ................ Hrdlizka 246 29.76 
DIvrERENCES BETWEEN MEANS, IN CENTIMETERS 

Rif Senhaie Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs =Shluh; Kabyles Shawia Irak j. Negroes Norway Sweden 
Rit 2.0% --. si Se Re 54 . 26 
Senhaja...  .36 -- 40 
Ghomara._.il 47 -- 87 
Sheshawen 1.30 04 1.41 -- 57 
Arabs ... 28 64 17 1.58 -- 1.04 
Shluh .. 69 1.05 58 1.99 41 - 1.45 

; . DivrERENCE OF MEANS EQUALS X TIMES P.E. 

Rif Senbaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabe Shluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak § Negroes Norway Sweden 
Rif ...... -- be - - : .. 3.04 : es oe 
Senhaja... 3.27 -- 1.54 
Ghomara. 70 #4294 . -- : 3.22 
Sheshawen 4.82 3.36 4.86 -- : » 1.39 
Arabs .... 2.15. 4.57 1.00 §.64 -- : 4.00 
Shluh 7.67 9.52 2.32 7.87 3.15 - §.80 
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No. M. rf Vv. : 
Total Ril wsdesdec eects cacewewseees §30 24.22 a .06 2.14 = .04 8.84 «.18 
Total Senhaja .............ccccecnes 197 23.61 « .08 1.62 » .05 6.86 =.21 
ChoMATA 6 bisso hcenew ne tuk nes esses 73 24.01 = .15 1.84.11 7.66 = .45 
Gheshawen .......ccccccccccccccccecs 28 25.59 a .22 1.70 = .16 6.64 «.61 
Ava ss ssbb hsb oe Recess 93 22.50 = .10 1.49 « .07 6.62 « 33 
Shin 2iecwlesin do-0sg eases eee eases 277 22.18 = .07 1.63 = .05 7.35 #21 
: CompPaRaTIVE Data 
Africa south of the Sahara Authority No. Vv. 
Negroes ...........cc cece cnees i 
Irak Bedawin f ..............6. Ehrich 32 22.69 a .23 1.90*.16  838=.70 
| Europe 
French. .............c ccc cceee Martin 
South Italians ................. Hrdlizka 
oltah wae Sulnaenhe aeeaeare Hrdlizka 
North Italians ................. Urdlizka 
Old Americans ................ Hrdlizka 246 
URN ood anda ec week Hrdlizka 
DIvrFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS, IN CENTIMETERS 
sik Rif Senbsja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabe Shluh{ Ksbyles Shawia i Negroes Norway Sweden 
Senhaja... 65 --... ee ame. eh ae 2 |... . 
Ghomara 21 -.40 -- ee 1.32 e 
Sheshawen 1.37 1.98 1.58 -- aa2 2.90 et 
Arabs .... 1.70 1.11 = 1.51 3.09 -- 19 2 
Shluh .... 204 1.43 1.8 3.41 32 -- 51 : 
| DrrreRENCE oF MEANS EQUALS X Times P.E. 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh | Kabylee Shawia Irak Negroes Norway Sweden 
Rif ...... -- , _ se oO ee ie -. 6.37 be - : 
Senhaja... 6.10 -- 3.83 : 
Ghomara . 131 2.35 -- as 4.89 : 
Sheshawen 5.96 8.43 5.98 -- 35 0.36 : 
Arabs .... 14.78 854 10.07 12.87 -- 16 : 
Shluh . 22.67 13.62 11.09 14.82 2.67 = 2.12 
_. TABLE 13. THORACIC INDEX, AFTER MARTIN AND HRDLICKA 
oe | Authority | No. M. (Martin) —-M.. (Eirdlitka) 
RiMSNS:26550:ioesecovenvadoeest 530 113.6 88.0 
Bena 6 coda cdeccwieeeeses 197 118.1 84.7 
Ghomara ................cce0e 73 114.2 87.6 
~Sheshawen .................06. 28 112.8 88.7 
TODO 65s ee to trees eas 93 121.1 82.6 
Shluh ............ cc ccc cee eee 277 121.0 82.7 
: CoMPARATIVE DaTA 
Africa south of the Sahara 
Negroes ...... ieee Martin 188.0 72.5 ° 
Asia 
Irak Bedawin f .............00: Ehrich 124.6 80.6 
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Europe M. (Martin) M. (Hrdlitka) 
BOON sein ye Secoes oxen Martin 138.6 72.1° 
Old Americans ................. Hrdlitka 136.8 * 72.9 
WMD 260i tercteewsheacatawawees Hrdlitka 131.2 * 76.2 
South Italians ................. Hrdlitka 130.0 * 76.9 
North Italians ................. Hrdlitka 128.5 * 77.8 
Vn eee Hrdlitka 127.2 * 78.6 


In regard to the chest measurements and thoracic index, calculated both according to 
Hrdliéka and to Martin, it is obvious that my material is not directly comparable to that 
obtained by most other investigators. In the field I found it practically impossible to meas- 
ure the diameters of the chest at rest, between two respirations, according to the ideal laid 
down by Martin. Whenever I attempted to measure a chest, the instinct of the subject was 
to expand it, so as to appear as large chested as possible. Consequently I did not attempt to 
measure this in any other way, since in this way I was sure that the individuals in a given 
series would be comparable with each other, which would not have been the case had I 
attempted, and failed, to get them to permit measurement in the ideal posture. 

The Riffians, Ghomarans, and Sheshawen people have chests which appear much deeper, 
and are shown to be such by measurement, than those of the Senhaja, Arabs, and Shluh. 
This dual division of the six major Moroccan groups is shown in the chest depth and in the 
thoracic index, rather than in the chest breadth. The depth is thus seen to be the controlling 
factor. 7 

Comparing the groups measured by other investigators with each other, we find that 
the Negroes are notably flatter chested, both absolutely and relatively, than most of the 
European groups. Exceptions to this are found in the French and Old Americans. Hrdli¢ka’s 
selection of a single occupation group from the American population might explain the 
former instance. I am unaware of the provenience of Martin’s measurements of the French. 

The chest breadths of the Moroccan groups fall well within the range of the European 

groups measured by the normal technique, but of course the depths exceed most of them 
considerably. A notable exception to this is the superiority of the Irak Bedawin of Ehrich 
to the Shluh, Arabs, and Senhaja, and their inferiority to the Riffians, Ghomara, and in- 
habitants of Sheshawen. Ehrich’s technique, I believe, was intermediate between mine and 
the normal. In the index, however, his series comes out flatter chested than does any of 
mine. 
Although I regret that my data is not directly comparable to that of most investigators, 
I still feel that, for rough field work among primitive people, my technique is easier to apply 
and is productive of more accurate results in the long run. The paucity of comparative 
data obtained by any technique in regard to these measurements is so marked that the 
discrepancy is not so serious as it would be with other measurements and indices. 
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Beni Bu Nsar, Beni Seddath, Beni Khennus locus. In general, the Ghomara are relatively 
short headed; the Senhajans and Central Riffians of an intermediate tendency, with short 
tribal extremes, and the Eastern Riffians and Maritimes longer. The Nomads, although 
belonging to the longer headed division, are exceeded by the tribes north of them. All of 
the tribes and other groups, however, are long headed when judged from a world standpoint. 
Differences in length between them are of a minor nature. The Arabs and Shluh both are 
comparable to the Riffians in head length, especially when stature is taken into considera- 
tion. The only two groups which offer unusual measurements are the Ghomara, who are 


shortest, and the Sheshawen people, surprisingly long headed for their stature. 


TABLE 14. HEAD LENGTH 


@eeeoeeeaea evan eoeseeecsatseweoecevneneeeeoseeseeeaneeneseeeoee 


M. 
194.54 = 
192.90 «= 
190.23 = 


194.50 = . 


194.33 = 
193.04 = 


192.55 = 


19 
31 
52 


RBH 


SSRSRBABBIARRES 


53 


M. 
182.35 
186.50 
187.5 


189.84 w .14 


190.0 


190.33 = 1.68 
192.02 = .49 
192.76 = .64 


191.35 = .46 


¢ 
6.57 = .14 
6.25 #.19 
6.65 = .39 
6.03 = .54 
6.02 = .30 
6.31 =.18 


5.39 = .69 
5.98 w= .52 
6.09 = .39 
6.16 = .55 
§.80 «= .50 
6.78 = .44 
§.89 = .40 
6.90 = .53 
7.48 « 48 
§.39 «= 32 
6.77 = .69 
6.19 ».70 
§.63 «= .55 
7.07 a .72 


6.85 = .65 
6.57 = .63 
4.38 a .49 
6.14 = .38 
6.97 = .71 
§.34 = 37 


§.98 = .78 
6.68 = .78 


§.50 #.15 
6.71 = .45 


6.77 = 32 


v. 
3.38 « .07 
3.24 =.10 
3.50 = .21 
3.10 » .28 
3.10 #15 
3.27 « .09 


2.72 «35 
3.05 « .27 
3.12 «.20 
3.16 & .28 
2.95 = .26 
3.44 w= .22 
3.05 #21 
3.51 » .27 
3.88 = .25 
2.81 «17 
3.50 * .36 
3.22 « .36 
2.94 = .29 
3.62 = .37 


3.55 = .34 
3.37 = 32 
2.28 « .26 
3.18 « .20 
3.63 «= .37 
2.77 #19 


Vv. 


4.21 «55 
3.51 39 


2.86 = .18 
3.48 « .23 


3.54 «17 
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Aga Authority No. 
Shahee 6 i5.iisncdisctaweers sec L. and J. 82 
Vembet sos ihc ss ckewetaneignas L. and J 20 
Misa cc sd owdetane cmc cziwses. 3 L. and J 31 
Irak Bedawin ..........-.cs0c0 ’ Ehrich 33 
Europe 
South Italians ...............0. Hrdlitka 50 
Spee oasis deci nis assed eo se see's | 79 
NOEWAY ose ck secseccesnesas acs B. and 8 11,770 
Spain, Carcerefios .............. Aranzadi 3 
Sweden, 1902! ................. (L & L) 
Cambridge students ............ Macdonnell (G) 1,000 
Denmark wa. ssccswesccwessess< Hansen (L & L) 2,000 
Royal Engineers ............... (G) 
Norway, Eidfjord .............. A. Schreiner 36 
Sweden (total), 1926 L. and L. 
Norway, Opland ............... B. and 8. 739 
Western Sweden, V. ....... sida L. and L. 
Scotch students ..............4. Macdonnell (G) 
Old Americans, east Tennessee... Hrdlitka 133 
Norway, Halandsdal............ A. Schreiner 64 
Faroe Islands ..............00. (L & L) 
Oxford students ............... Schuster (G) 959 
English convicts ............... G. 
Runo Island .............2s0e: (LL&L 
University College staff ......... Pearson (G) 25 
Teeland ...........ccceeccccces & L) 
Teeland ............ 0. cece eceee Hannesson (L & L) 844 
Old Americans, Lab. and Virginia Hrdlitka 594 
Norway, Valle ..............00. A. Schreiner 120 
; 8 From Anthropologics Sueica. 
Skeletal Material Authority 

Spanish ...............220 eee Hoyos Sains (H) 

Azores, modern ................ Lajard (H) 

Teneriffe ............ ccc cece Hooton 

English and Scotch Iron Age .... Morant 

Merovingians (Muids) .......... Hamy (H) 

Franks of Hainaut.............. Houszé (H) 

Whitechapel ................... Morant 

Moorfields ...............e000- Parsons 

Graverow Saxons .............- Gildemeister (H) 

Anglo-Saxons ................22. Morant 

Merovingians (Boulonnais) ...... Hamy 

English and Scotch Neolithic .... Morant 

Long Barrow ..............00.. Parsons 

Bales and Females 

Burgundians .................. Schwerz (H) 

Alamanni of Augst ............. Schwerz (H) 

Swiss Alamanni ................ Schwerz (H) 


2 Parsons obtains the same mean. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Means, IN MILLIMETERS 


Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes 


Rif -- 6 ee ve ay 1.78 


Senhaja ... 164 --".. 6c eh, eg 14 
Ghomara .. 431 267 -- os geo” he 2.53 
Sheshawen. .04 1.60 427 -- i. ae 1.74 
Arabs ..... 21 #143 #410 47 #=-- .. 1.57 
Shluh ..... 150 .14 281 146 1.29 -- 28 


M. @ Vv. 
180.21 @ 48 6.40 *.35 3.55 @ .19 
180.95« 89 5.92 ~=.63 3.27 w 35 
184.3541.01 8.34.71 4.52 = 39 
190.44= .70 5.99.50 3.15 a .26 
191.0 
19130= 63 7.84".39 4102.21 
192.58= .04 6.54 3.39 
192.80 
192.9 
193.51 = .13 
193.6 
193.6 
193.72 
193.842.02 6.19.01 3.20 
194.43 8.15 6.13 3.15 
194.69=.07 6.00.05 3.08 
1914.8 
195.0 
195.30 #.50 $5.97 3.17 
195.3 
196.05 x .13 
- 4195.55 
195.7 
196.38 
196.6 
197.3 
197.6 
197.9536 5.78 2.89 
No. M. M. + 7.4mm. 
183.0 190.4 
20 183.5 190.9 
247 185.9 _ 193.3 
61 187.4 194.8 
26 188.0 195.4 
45 188.3 | 195.7 
137 189.1! | 196.5 
189.2 196.6 
46 190.2 197.6 
58 190.6 198.0 
20 191.1 198.5 
53 193.7 201.1 
196.0 203.4 
183.2 190.6 
183.5 190.9 
184.0 191.4 
Spain Norway Swedea 
2.52 4.50 3.19 3.24 1.96 20 
88 2.46 1.55 1.60 ms y 4 94 
1.79 210 06:2.12)«2107 2.35 8 3.61 
2.48 406 3.15 3.20 1.92 .66 
2.31 3.89 2.98 3.03 1.75 49 
1.02 260 2.69 2.74 46 80 
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‘Durrsrence or MEANS EQUALS X Times P.E. 
Rif Senbaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiuh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Sweden 


Rif ........ -- ae ee. wane 2.66 476 6.16 638 491 9.80 3.68 
Senhaja ... 456 -- “s ba He. he 19 152 3.20 282 2.29 1.00 3.00 
Ghomara .. 784 438 -- ie xe | ts 3.09 249 .24 162 1.35 4.52 6.94 
Sheshawen. 05 193 459 -- ais =a 174 2.73 3.90 3.50 3.23 2.49 .86 
Arabs ..... 46 275 612 19 --.. 195 356 474 481 399 417 1.17 
Shluh ..... 469 235 48% 1 80 2.63 -- 41 #182 3.47 3.19 409 1.70 3.08 


Turning to Algeria for comparison, we fail to find an extention of the extreme long- 
headedness found in the Eastern Rif, as we did with stature. All of the Algerian groups 
available are shorter headed than the Riffians, in fact, shorter than any Moroccan group 
but the Ghomara. These differences, while not extreme, appear significant. The West 


é 


African Negroes reach the upper range of the Algerian groups and the lower range of the 


Moroccan, being about intermediate between the two. 

The Irak Bedawin, almost identical with d’Hercourt’s small series of Algerian Arabs, 
fall considerably below the length of the self-styled Arabs of Morocco, whereas the southern 
Arabs of Leys and Joyce are a generically short headed people and alien to any group we 
are concerned with in Morocco. They are comparable only to Viré’s series of Kabyles. 

Turning to Europe, or rather, to the long headed peoples of that continent and to their 
descendants in America, we find little difference between the Spaniards and the present-day 
national Scandinavian means. Certain Norwegian groups and marginal island populations 
present an excessive length, and the longer headed districts in Sweden present means identi- 
cal or nearly so with that of the Riffians. The British and American means, varying from 
195 to 198 mm., exceed the Riffian figure and fall i in with the Icelandic and longest headed 
Norwegian material. 

The Spaniards fall within the lower reaches of the Moroccan range. It is interesting to 
note the slight differences in head length between Iberians, Riffians, and Scandinavians, 
despite extreme differences in stature, with which this dimension is traditionally correlated. 
The increase in head length in Sweden between 1902 and 1926, incident to an increase in 
stature, raises the Swedish mean from a former proximity to that of Spain. In proportion to 
stature, the Scandinavians are shortest headed, the Riffians intermediate, and the Spaniards 
longest. 

Looking at the skeletal series we find that the Nordic groups exceed the two Mediter- 
ranean series present, but that the general gradation 1 is unbroken. The neolithic groups 
greatly exceed all others. In order to make a comparison with living groups, a correction 
for the soft parts is necessary. Czekanowski ' gives as the mean thickness of the integument 
over the glabella 3.23 mm., and over the occiput 4.14 mm., making a total of 7.37 mm. 
Let us add 7.4 mm. to each mean, and observe the results. 

The Ghomarans are comparable to the Spaniards and the Azores series, whereas the 
other Moroccan groups considerably exceed these two. The Nordic groups cover a great 
range, from 190.6 to 198.5, about the middle of which would fall close to the Riffians. 
Hooton’s Teneriffe series falls close to them, as do the English and Scotch Iron Age crania. 
The seventh century Whitechapel and the relatively late Moorfields series, both probably 
representing the general mixed London population of different periods, exceed the Riffians 


8 Martin, Lehrbuch der Anthropologie, p. 522. 
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and the Senhajan group as a whole is narrower headed than the Riffians, whereas the 
Ghomara are almost a millimeter broader, on the average, than the Riffians. The broadest 
heads are found in Sheshawen, with no graded continuity connecting them with the peoples 
about them. In this respect they are only following their usual tendency in their réle of an 
alien group, to be unlike their neighbors. The head breadth of Sheshawen, 149 mm., makes 


them directly comparable with modern European groups. 


The Arabs maintain a mean intermediate between that of the Rif and Senhaja, and the 


Shluh form the narrowest headed of the six major groups. 


TABLE 15. HEAD BREADTH 


Ne. M. 
ROGGE RUE sooo sisos So cewdcsnsest wees 530 145.79 ».15 
Total Senhaja .............cceeeceee 197 144.83 = .25 
Ghomarascs ciccd coetenesdessicecces 73 146.73 = .41 
Sheshawen .............cccccecccees 28 149.04 = .65 
BGBDO eos dk idee ddedscecesosseuced 3 145.13 = .35 
Shah 25cdesnceiat chi el eetecees 277 143.77 = 21 
WReRG Oh 5 sss on ses oe eke eeeseSaniaee 145.50 = .82 
PROSSER! ois oS svccieeecteesiaelesusasentes ants 148.33 = .50 
Galva: ocsuw csiwse san eeiiiei ce ti ies besdeccees 145.47 = .46 
NOOBS usesosc cu ose h ete cde eeseioswneasees 147.24 w= .52 
WOR 5:55 6555-55 Hedidwe oseew desde se ewenee eet ses 148.03 = .64 
NMSUK 656i tei orcs tc ihandcacuesens ses esses 147.17 = .45 
DOMAINS DD 5 Soe 5s ohne os 6 oe seawen des seeeeeteess 145.88 « .43 
US his as ese oa Hue eR ease Rete 146.29 «.50 
CT ne nearer ate arene arm er 144.71 ».46 
GTI ONL son 5a oie ewes seue sas beniieeesndivdex 144.22 = .35 
IDB isos ones. on so eee ee ee Seasons eeeu ses 145.09 = .70 
Margie’ icicle cael oe outa edeutalen es 143.78 =.94 
BOKGVA 6 co c605cics bistro dow tede auwsdcntenes 143.17 = .55 
aarti oss 6ilnc.os oes scale een acca wiedianieweaess 144.96 = .78 
MIRE aos oh oe bedeceedaase cba eeecsaere sees 143.40 = .82 
BY INGE esos sdnceke sso ween sawisaneeeeness 145.16 = .70 
PIQMNG 550) ooh irneescesenes biksees eo atemeesaae 144.56 = .47 
MMSE sodas eos se eke ee see a ee deneden setts 145.80 = .40 
-, UGGS oi Sane sis See erwsudiaiecnest seeeccausaes 142.23 = .83 
BP OOS oi wis cate wate eee ance wos tekae 145.58 # .53 
; ComPARATIVE Data 
North Africa Authority No. 
Brunet Kabyles ............... Viré 43 
Algerian Arabs f ............... d’Hercourt 18 
BAW 65s ease icee Papillault 15 
Blond Kabyles ................ Viré 22 
Kabyles f .............020cccee d’Hercourt 13 
Maabites ................0000- 50 
BAWi8 Fs ok ssw seddsicdexs R.-Mac I. and W. 57 
Kabyles f .............cccceeee R.-Mac I. and W 50 
Africa south of the Sahara 
Shilluk.......... taeceusee ee tears Tucker and Myers (M) 
Dink cccsnccwadecorsewusmece Tucker and Myers (M) 
West Coast..........ccc ccc cnee Weninger 100 


tf 
§.02 =.10 
§.05 = .15 
§.23 = 31 
§.09 a: .46 
4.98 = .25 
§.16 ».15 


4.56 = .58 
4.03 = .35 
§.07 = .33 
4.16 = .37 
§.20 = .45 
4.89 » .32 
4.46 = 30 
4.59 = .36 
§.06 = .32 
4.17 = .25 
4.84 «49 
5.94 = .67 
4.01 =.39 
§.46 = .56 


6.11 ».58 
§.21 = .50 
2.93 33 
4.59 « .28 
§.76 « .59 
§.39 = .38 


M. @ 
143.34 
143.50 « .90 §.60 = .62 
144.19 
145.08 
146.31 = .80 
147.0 
148.53 = .58 
149.24 » .56 


4.21 «55 


6.48 « .41 
§.84 = .39 


138.0 
139.0 


142.50 =.36 5.27 =.25 


v. 
3.44 #07 
3.49 w 11 
3.56 #21 
3.42 » 31 
3.43 «17 
3.59 = .10 


3.13 = .40 
2.72 » 24 
3.49 w .22 
2.82 «25 
3.51 31 
3.32 = 22 
3.06 #21 
3.14 a 24 
3.49 we .22 
2.89 #17 
3.34 = 34 
4.13 = .46 
2.80 «27 
3.77 & 38 


4.26 = .41 
3.50 » 34 
2.03 « .23 
3.15 & .20 
4.05 = .41 
3.70 & .26 


3.92 » .43 
2.88 « 37 


4.36 = .27 
3.91 = .26 


3.70 =.18 
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Asia : Authority Ne. Mu e. 
WA Unta’ o:6o once ness Soe enes L. and J. 31 40s 1144.58=2.64 5.30=.45 
‘VenieN ciccte ent aiwiocesscaas L. and J. 2 145.50%.82 5.41 =.58 
Rheher: oo.ocseedensssevisennsns L. and J. 82 145.764.42 5.58.29 
Trak Bedawin f ..........:..... Ehrich 3 49: 146.21248 408434 
Europe , 
Eastern Norway .........-..... Bryn (L & L) 148.4 
Sree ner re i 2 149.4 
Western Sweden, VIII ......... L. and L. 1449.55.12 489.08 
i: si scordan sence atenaes Barras 79 149604238 4732.24 
Sweden (total) ................ L. and L. 150.442.01 5.10=.01 
Western Sweden, V ............ L. and L. 150.48=.06 489.04 
Norway, Opland ............... B. and S. 739 =—s «150.61 #.13 = §.02 
South Italians .............. sles i 50 §=151.0 
Old Americans, east Tennessee... Hrdlitka 133 =: 1151.0 
Royal Engineers ............... (G) 151.1 
Norway (total) ................ B. and 8 11,764 152.13@.04 5.71 
English convicts ............... G. 152.30 
Trondelagen .................. L&L 152.8 
Oxford students ............... Schuster (G) 959 152.84".11 
Norway, Eidfjord .............. A. Schreiner A 153.14 
Scotch students ................ Macdonnell (G) 153.4 
University College staff ......... Pearson (G) 25 153.58 
Norway, dsdal............ A. Schreiner 64 153.896.37 4.41 
Iceland ................ ccc ceee Hannesson (L & L) 84 £1541 
Old Americans, Lab. and Virginia Hrdlicka | 5044 154.5 
Faroe Islands ................. (L. and L.) 154.9 | 
Norway, Valle................. A. Schreiner 120 §154.92 =.29 4.70 
Denmark ................0000- Hansen (L & L) 2,000 156.0 
Runo Island .................. (L & L) 156.19 
ComparativE Data 
Skeletal Material Authority No. M. 
Asores, modern ................ Lajard (H) 20 135.6 
Spanish ................00 0000s Hoyos Sainz (H) (M) 138.0 
English and Scotch Neolithic .... Morant 128 138.9 
Graverow Saxons .............. Gildemeister (H) 46 139.7 
Merovingians (Boulonnais) ...... Hamy (H) 20 139.9 
Long Barrow ...............00: Parsons a6 140.0 
Whitechapel ................... Morant 135 140.7 
English and Scotch Iron Age .... Morant 102 141.4 
Anglo-Saxons .................. Morant 103 141.7 
Merovingians (Muids) .......... Hamy (H) 26 142.0 
Teneriffe ........... 0... cece eee Hooton 247 142.1 
Franks of Hainaut.............. Houzé (H) 45 142.4 
Moorfields .................... Parsons 143.0 
Males and Females 
Alamanni of Augst ............. Schwers (H) 140.0 
Burgundians .................. Schwersz (H) 140.3 — 
Swiss Alamanni ................ Schwers (H) 141.7 | 
_ DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEans, IN MILLIMETERS 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh [| Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain 
Rif ........ -- : 3.45 2.74 42 329 3.81 
Senhaja 6 -- se 3.41 3.70 1.78 233 4.77 
Ghomara 94 190 -- So 2.51 180 562 4.23 2.87 
Sheshawen. 3.25 421 2.13 -- ; .20 51 283 654  .56 
Arabs ..... 66 30 160 391 -- .. 401 340 108 263 4.47 
Shluh ..... 2.02 106 296 527 136 -- §.47 4.76 2.44 1.27 5.283 


3.67 = 31 
3.732. 
3.14217 
2.7922 


3.16 #.16 
3.39 


3.33 


3.78 


3.08 


M.+ 7.0 mm. 


147.0 
147.7 
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_ Drrrerence or Mzans equats X Tras P.E. 
Rif Senbaje Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs’ Shluh | Kabyles Shawis' Irak Negroes Spain Norway Sweden 


Rif ........ -— ‘i ‘é % ae ae §95 457 8&4 844 9.07 39.62 31.00 
Senhaja ... 331 --.. ee Se. le §.59 588 3.30 5.30 10.60 29.20 22.44 
Ghomara .. 2.14 3.96 -- ec ai cae 364 254 8 784 65.13 13.17 9.03 
Sheshawen . 5.16 6.02 2.77. -- ie is 23 59 349 884 75 475 2.15 
Arabs ..... 174 70 296 528 --.. 6.08 5.00 180 5.26 8.60 20.00 15.17 
Shluh ..... 7.77 06-331 0 (6.44 7.75 «3.320 — 9.12 7.68 4.69 3: 02 1.36 38.00 3.18 


Turning eastward, we find a great disparity between the means rendered by various 
authors on the same peoples. If we accept Viré, Papillault, and d’Hercourt, the Shawia and 
Kabyles are comparable to all our groups but Sheshawen; if we accept Randall-Mac Iver 
and Wilkin, they are much broader headed and comparable to Sheshawen alone. Whether 
these differences indicate unlike techniques, or differences of regions sampled, is a ques- 
tion incapable of immediate solution. 

The Negroes, especially the Nilotics, are considerably narrower headed than the Riffians, 
although the West Coast Negroes do not differ greatly in this measurement from the Shluh. 
The Asiatic Bedawin do not fall far from our Moroccan means, being nearest the Ghomara. 
Judging in values of XP.E., they are comparable to the Ghomara, Rif, and Arabs. The 
short headed southern Arabs resemble in breadth all Moroccans but Sheshawen. 

Turning to Europe, we find no group with heads as narrow as any of our Moroccan series 
excepting Sheshawen. There seems little difference in this dimension, as in so many others, 
between Spaniards and Scandinavians. Both are comparable to the Sheshawen group, and 
far above the Riffians and others. The outlying Scandinavians and Old Americans, who 
had longer heads than the continental Scandinavians, have broader ones as well, and hence 
are not more comparable to the Riffians in this respect. 

In this measurement above all others it is most important that we should consult the 
older series of Nordic and Mediterranean skeletons, representing periods in advance of the 
modern brachycephalization of Europe. The accompanying list gives the means of as many 
of these groups as I could obtain, along with a series of corrected means, formed by the 
addition of 7.0 mm. to the skeletal mean. This was done in accordance with Czekanowski’s 
statement that the mean thickness of the soft parts of the parietals of Europeans is 3.42 mm.! 
Multiplying this by 2 we obtain 6.98, or 7.0, since we are carrying our decimals to but one 


The Azores and Spanish groups are now definitely narrower than the Nordic groups in 
general, although the latter in certain cases approximate the former. The Azores group, 
which are modern, suggestively approximate the mean of Weninger’s West Coast Negroes, 
just as they did in length. The Shluh too, but slightly higher, may owe their relatively 
narrow heads to this influence. The Riffians and the Ghomara are slightly higher than the 
Spaniards and attach themselves to the lower borders of the Nordic range. The neolithic 
British crania also belong to this class, from which they are distinctly excluded, however, 
because of their length. , 

The Riffians and Ghomara represent a. low Nordic head breadth, or one intermediate 
between it and that of the only Mediterranean group which we possess. The Shluh, and 
possibly Senhaja and Arabs as well, may have been affected by negroid influence in this 
dimension. Sheshawen owes its broadheadedness i in all probability to its comparatively 
recent association with Europe. 

3 Martin, p. 522. 
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CEPHALIC INDEX 


‘The six Moroccan groups, with the exception of the Ghomara and townsmen of She- 
shawen, are clearly dolichocephalic, whereas the two last mentioned range on the borderline 
between dolicho- and mesocephaly. Low constants of variation show all groups to be re- 
markably homogenous in this index. The Ghomara, with the highest index, appear signi- 
ficantly different in this respect from all but the small Sheshawen series, which i in the 

component measurements showed itself similar to modern European groups. 

. Tribal means of the Rif and Sheshawen show no clear differentiation of regional types. 
The highest index in the Rif is that of the Nomads, and in the Senhaja is that of the tribes 
‘most nearly in the path of the Senhajan invasion, but in neither case can these facts be con- 
sidered significant. There is no gradual approximation to the Ghomaran mean in the west; 
if anything, the opposite. 

In Algeria the cephalic indices range higher than in Morocco. The Kabyles and Shawia 
resemble the Ghomara more than other Moroccans, and the lowest indices seem to belong 
to the local Arabs. In Negro Africa, one finds a great range in the cephalic index, even while 
excluding the pigmies. The fundamental head form of the Negroes seems, however, to be 
dolichocephalic, and not greatly different from our porocean nor, as la ee seen 1 later, 
from older North and South European types. 


’ ‘TABLE 16. CEPHALIC INDEX 


/ : N. M. ; @ Vv. 
Total Rit 26356. 23s Sorc rdieetaceeedees 530 75.01 «.08 2.88 «= .06 3.84 = .08 
Total Senhaja ....................00- 197 75.13 #15 3.00 = .09 3.99 #12 
Ghomara..... Se Sere ee abieebvsnans 73 77.26 = .26 3.23 «= .20 4.30 « 25 
Sheshawen ..... ates arama eters 28 76.54 = .33 2.61 «24 3.41 » 31 
APADS bie oes eiidean dts: Clues me) 74.64 «21 3.02 15 | 4.05 = .20 
SRN. os gine dese basen au sates 277 74.52 = .13 3.15 #09 4.23 a 12 
WOOGADA, 3655-3. 650655 5st te derecvidetiiaseisaneis 73.50 a 57 3.18 = .40 4.33 ».55 
PASSER 555s 5 Soig g's Sate aece ea toes wade he eeees 75.60 « .38 3.07 = .27 4.06 = 35 
CONE. 6 ribose sets ene Beh esa weed diees 74.71 = .30 3.26 = .21 _ 4.36 = 28 
INOMROS oo das oi ose cdctthu ec ekataceneseden 75.69 = .28 2.24 = 20 2.96 * .26 
BON 2558 ysis uci = teat eine watases ake nine eae he ae acos 75.27 = 34 2.76 = .24 3.67 # 32 
Ulishk ......... bSkalas bie laut eis Mieterd ecto ealdla clas sace wets 74.81 » .25 2.67 = .18 3.57 = 23 
Temsaman ..... 0.2... cece cece cece ccc ceeeece ’ 76.76 «= .26 2.68 = .18 —s- 3.54 a.24 
URN oss ee Saat aha eae oe on ose ed een 74.53 «31 2.82 « .22 ' 3.78 = .29 
CNOA A: 555s Scien cha soaiacaledte ween evo 75.02 «25 2.73 «.18 3.64 = .23 
STIR OHO) oi ois Foes seve hee wees aa wince oe eee es 75.27 w= .24 2.80 « .17 (3.72 a 22 
NOT eco owa eee oe Sads coven dk oeias 75.04 = .44 3.07 = 31 4.09 = .42 
MTQUIGE scot oooh cd ame nada anlaeadaed ake bs Heese dees 74.61 = .60 3.77 w= 42 5.05 = .57 
BOKOVS octets ela cae baci ce teee a anicaakecles 74.88 « 39 2.86 = 28 | 3.82 « 37 
DARTIUUNION 06.55.56 jb aco kui wauaeiee tenaua bowatiows 73.96 = .28 1.96 = .20 2.65 = .27 
TOTNES in idtacdeebiad cae dear seawaes 74.20 = 34 2.54 = 24 3.42 « 33 
BG NGA Eis din ads nate eaceeeeeecnsumeslauees 74.56 = .41 3.06 « .29 4.10 = 39 
PUG: 0s 6 4 ocstie cae sea Selon Shee ee Leas 75.17 = .38 2.36 « .27 3.14 m= .35 
PAQNSUU 005 ooccia se ckuin ok a tecaseubinwen asian -  7§.65 » .27 3.03 #.19 . 4.00 = .25 

COTA oie cles oh a iirc Sa Sime ane aeeee Gare 74.14 «48 3.31 «34 4.46 w .45 
Ar. Sen..... ean ae Oe ne Oe ee er rr 75.64 « .30 3.08 « .21 4.07 « .28 
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Comparative Data 


Authority Ne. M. 
d’Hercourt 18 78.82 wm .40 
B. and C. 134 76.15 
d’Hercourt 13 76.77 = 53 
B. and C 305 76.82 
Viré 43 76.85 
Papillault 15 76.9 
R.-Mac I. and W. 57 77.09 «= .29 

t 50 77.3 
R.-Mac I. and W. 50 77.44 w=: 40 
B. and C. 34 78.59 
Viré 22 78.72 
Poutrin (M) 72.5 
Cszekanowski (M) 72.5 
Czekanowski (M) 73.7 
Poutrin (M) 74.4 
Poutrin (Mf) 74.6 
Weninger 100 74.62 ws .22 
Deniker (M) 74.9 
Mansfeld (M) 75.0 
v. Luschan (M) 75.3 
v. Luschan (M) 75.6 
Tremearne (M) 76.0 
Czekanowski (M) 77.5 
Poutrin (M) 77.7 
Poutrin (M) 78.1 
B. and C. 202 78.34 
Poutrin (M) 78.4 
Poutrin 79.3 
Malcom (M) 79.4 
Crekanowski (M) 79.4 
Csekanowski (M) 79.5 
Poutrin (M) 82.5 
Ehrich 33 76.85 = .38 
L. and J. 31 78.28 = .50 
L. and J. 82 80.92 «= .27 
L. and J. 20 81.07 = .66 
Mungier (M) 82.5 
Fallot (M) 76.6 
L. and 76.81 = .05 
L. and L 76.81 = .05 
Oloriz 76.84 
Hultkrans (MM) 773 
Bryn (L & L) 77.45 

i 23 77.50 # .29 
Livi 6,579 775 
Hrdlitka 133 77.5 
B. and 8. 739 77.52 « .08 
Beddoe (M) 77.6 
L. and L. 77.69 a 01 
Oloriz 045 77.71 
eee and Venn (M) 778 


' 2.53 «= .28 


2.81 = 37 


3.31 #21 
4.19 = .28 


3.21 #15 


3.23 = .27 
4.10 » 35 
3.63 #19 
4.37 = 37 


3.07 « .03 
2.92 w .04 


3.29 
3.14.01 


v. 
3.23 w= 36 
3.66 = .48 


4.29 w= .27 
§.42 = .37 


4.30 = .21 


4.20 = 34 


4.01 
3.80 


4.23 
4.04 
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DurrERENCE OF MEans rQualts X Times P.E. 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiuh | Kebyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Sweden 


) tee -- we - ois ate re §93 693 4.72 1.70 12.00 44.00 46.00 
Senhaja ... 71 -- a aS: ae ne §.50 §94 420 1.89 10.40 25.60 23.72 
Ghomara .. 834 7.10 -- ‘aie ss 38 47 +89 (7.77 268 6.58 1.65 
Sheshawen . 450 392 180 --.. i 173 #125 62 480 407 7.36 3.49 
Arabs ..... 168 188 794 487 -- .. 6.22 681 5.14 07 10.94 20.62 14.52 
Shluh ..... 327 3.05 945 577 48 -- 6.79 803 583 54 12.86 34.23 24.30 


The Asiatic Bedawin approximate our two least dolichocephalic Moroccan groups, and 
the south Arabians appear as high meso- and low brachycephals. 

All Europeans available for comparison exceed the Riffians in the mean cephalic index. 
The table of Scandinavian, British, and Mediterranean means shows a range from 76 to 83, 
with the North European and Mediterranean groups scattered throughout the range. The 
most nearly dolichocephalic are Corsicans, Swedes from two provinces in what Lundborg 
and Linders call ‘‘the kernel area of the Nordic race,’ and Valencians. National means 
from Scandinavian countries and from Spain and Italy are distinctly higher. Clearly, in 
both areas there is a substratum of dolichocephaly. The Swedes on the whole are the most 
nearly dolichocephalic of Scandinavians, whereas the British and Americans fall closer to the 
_ Norwegians, Danes, and insular groups. 

In order to determine the relationship between Riffians and the North European and 
Mediterranean groups we must, as with stature, turn to earlier European groups, since any 
relationship would be ancient rather than modern, and because western Europe, as is well 
known, has increased during historic times in the cephalic index. Some authorities add two 
points to the index taken on the skull and others one, in order to approximate it to that of 
the living. 

In either case, the neolithic crania are more dolichocephalic than the Riffians. The 
Boulonnais Merovingians, Graverow Saxons, Anglo-Saxons, Whitechapel, and modern 
Canarian skulls are sufficiently close to the Riffian mean to be considered similar. Other 
Canarian, Iron Age and Mediaeval British, Frankish, and Merovingian series seem slightly 
less dolichocephalic. The modern Azores series is similar, whereas the modern Portuguese 
is greater. The prehistoric Canarians are distinctly a rounder headed group, more like the 
Ghomera. 

In-general, the Riffians resemble old. Nordic groups in head form, arobably resembling 
old Mediterranean groups as well. The Ghomara show themselves similar to the Canarians. 
The similarity between the Riffians and the old Nordic groups is thus manifest in stature, 
head length and breadth, and in cephalic index. The Riffians exceed Mediterranean groups 
in stature and probably in head dimensions. 


HEAD HEIGHT 


In this sieabarenent the Riffians and Sheshawen people join in attaining the maximum 
mean dimensions. Sheshawen, the highest headed, is shortest in stature, reversing the gen- 
eral rule of a correlation between head height and stature, Except for that group, the order 


4-In measuring head height I did not use a head-spanner, since among a primitive people this instrument creates 
fear and makes persuasion difficult. After having measured stature, I lowered the under bar of the anthropometer, 
at the same time sliding it in on the main shaft, and measured the height of porion, the upper border of the ear-hole, 
from the ground, before the ee had shifted his position or moved his head, at the same bao holding the anthro- 
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the general Spanish mean. The small Spanish provincial group and the various British 
representatives on the other hand exceed the Riffians, the British in considerable degree. 
Unfortunately there are no data on Swedish head heights. 

It is impossible to compare basion-bregma and auricular head heights directly, even 
when both are on the skeleton, and the comparison between auricular heights on the skull 


TABLE 17. HEAD HEIGHT 


Ne. M. 
Total Rul ve cckc eed cids ces enseuseas 530 129.22 = .18 
Total Senhaja ...........-..-.02008 197 128.79 = .25 
Ghomara........... cc ccc cece cc ccces 73 127.49 = .40 
Sheshawen .............. ccc cc ceccee 28 129.50 « .84 
Bva6 oss och ee iene cdtece tees eess 93 127.66 = .44 
BO 5055205 scabs ss odoeee ess on46% 377 126.17 = .24 
WebGana 65225253 5 bid bebo ch seed bias eeesee 131.50 .83 
MaSS8 2s 503 oo cece shi hateseoseset ee ewnees 130.50 = .64 
ali 8 cos ss ents code ce eaeestantiiew sews 128.40 « .50 
INGEOSOS 8 visiocki Osacnwc se ess Sona e is akewess 128.48 = .87 
Baad oteesaceeensceeuceeeudtsemeconeesoe tou 130.97 = .80 
UU aos osont cei iessee es elon seseoes oc 129.76 = .50 
TOOAIDOD a 5k occa Soe hececencceeehs the eshee dss 127.18 = 51 
SIN 12 So risen eacemscisdwe ee oe eeeeus 130.84 = .65 
Geennaye oocccs 5 ve se tdcaecsaeeiweides Giekcseak 128.93 = .62 
Pree 55 citi sc sos Gceeedenusieseeceeeeces 128.42 = .49 
BNO so ssl sond Seetedscecueesieuaeueeaeotece 128.68 = 1.01 
TT OPRUISE cc's cio och od asec cs nn cae eden oer eens 126.61 = 84 
BOKOYR 55s esuiss de eid eden see cies iu anteia ee 130.04 = .79 
Maritimes .... 20... ccc ccc ccc ccc cece cece cccee 129.18 = .90 
MINE aos hhc oss See Oe eh see tose 12720 61 
Bs NeOF soci ete derenwosecneie see oweteucins 129.44 .50 
PAOINIG «6555, 0rsiss oo ctew sesesdeceeeeeteaessusinc 127.28 = .64 
ORR oc oto cientccs case ew lew seivunnee bese 130.02 = .44 
Weta iG 5:58 sce ees binds See seen ki teamesies 130.05 = .74 
Be Be tiiscicdeeinsenss essen genes sseeeiseeee 127.87 = 1.53 
Comparative Data 

North Africa Authority No. 
Kabyles................. 2c cee d’Hercourt 13 
Algerian Arabs................. d’Hercourt 18 
GShawia ....................002 Papillault 15 

Africa south of the Sahara 
West Coast............. ccc ween Weninger 100 
Norway, Halandsdal............ A. Schreiner 62 
Opland | i365 ose sc sesscescscses B. and 8. 737 
Wee 2ssciccdescsiawsceea tices A. Schreiner 129 
Eidfjord ...............cc cece. A. Schreiner 36 
IN 3a esata bo uaceaee Barras (W) 67 
Norway (total) .............. .- B.and §&. 11,775 
in, Carcerefios .............. Aranzadi 23 
Scotch students ................ Macdonnell (G) 
University College staff......... Pearson (G) 25 
ish convicts .............0- G. 

Oxford students ............... Schuster (G) 959 


4 
6.07 #.13 
§.06 #.15 
§.13 = .32 
6.60 = .60 
6.24 «31 
§.58 «.17 
4.61 » .59 
§.18 «.45 
§.55 = .36 
6.93 = .61 
6.48 « .56 
§.35 = 35 
§.12 = .36 
5.97 =.46 
6.83 = .44 
§.79 = .35 
7.04 «.72 
' §.28 «.59 
§.73 = .56 
6.23 = .63 
4.54 = 43 
4.36 = 42 
4.04 = .45 
§.03 = 31 
§.14 = .52 
5.38 = .37 
M. ¢ 

129.0 

131.0 

133.0 

127.92 = .38 5.62 = .27 

123.66 = .44 6.11 

125.16 = .15 6.10 

125.74 = .25 4.21 

125.89 

126.37 = .65 8.14 « .49 

126.66 # .04 6.09 . 

130.2 

132.3 

134.78 

134.94 

136.62 = .16 


v. 
4.70 = .10 
3.93 a 12 
4.02 = .24 
5.10 = .46 
4.89 = .24 
4.64 = .13 


3.51 «45 
3.97 m .35 
4.32 = 28 
§.39 = .48 
4.95 = .43 
4.12 = .27 
4.03 = .28 
4.56 = 35 
§.30 = 34 
4.51 = .27 
§.47 = .56 
4.17 = .47 
4.41 = .43 
4.82 = .49 


3.56 «34 
3.37 #32 


- 8.17 = .36 


3.87 = .24 
3.95 = .40 
4.21 =.29 


4390.21 — 


4.13 
4.84 
3.35 


6.44 = .39 
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Basion-bregma Auricular 
Pence ene TTS, A, 

Skeletal Material Authority No. M. Authority No. u 
Moorfields ...........-+--000- Macdonnell (H) 44 1298 Parsons 7 1138 
Asores, modern ............... Lajard (H) 20 130.6 
Teneriffe ........02-eeeeeeeeee Hooton 247 131.9 — 
Whitechapel .................. Morant 22 132.0 Parsons 1146 
English and Scotch Iron Age.... Morant 77 §«132.9 
Merovingians (Muids) ......... Hamy (H) % 133.0 
Spanish .............-..-ee0% Hoyos Sains (H) (M) 133.0 
Franks of Hainaut............. Houzé (H) 45 133.1 
Long Barrow ................. Parsons i 117.3 
English and Scotch Neolithic ... Morant 2 135.5 -—- —_.. _ 
Anglo-Saxons ................. Morant 31 = s«136.0 
Merovingians (Boulonnais) secbiets Hamy (H) 20 136.0 
Whitechapel .................. Macdonnell (H) 137 =—s_: 136.0 

Males and Females 

Alamanni of Augst ............ Schwerz (H) 130.1 
Burgundians ................. Schwersz (H) 131.5 


Swiss Alamanni ............... Schwers (H) ; 132.8 


DirrERENCES BETWEEN MEANS, IN MILLIMETERS 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabe Shiuh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Swedes 


Rif ........ -- x ee ag Me. ate a os -- 130 285 2.56 
Senhaja ... .43 -- me a ae = iy os 87 2.42 2.13 
Ghomara .. 1.73 = 1.30 -- ne ce te sie ee ee 42 41.12 ~~ 8 
Sheshawen. .28 1 =62.01 -- - oe a Ss - 158 3.13 2.84 
Arabs ..... 1.56 1.13 17 #184 --... oss ec - 26 1.29 1.00 
Shluh ..... 3.05 262 132 333 149 --]| .. aé -- 175 2 49 


| DrrFERENCE OF MEANS EQUALS X TIES P.E. 
(Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Swedes 


Rif ...... —— ae pe ae si es ats ag -- &10 426 13.47 
Senhaja ... 138 -- Ns oa bi ae os oe -- 19 3.46 8.20 
Ghomara .. 3.93 2.77 -- ss ss ne ee ie at 76 61.47 2.08 
Sheshawen .  .33 81 2.16 -- = sd 5 os -- $472 32.95 3.38 
Arabs ..... 3.25 2.22 29 1904 #$-- .. sis = Ss 45 163 2.27 
Shluh ..... 10.17 7.49 281 3.83 2.98 -- a ee - 888 2 1.96 


with those taken on the living subject is again insecure. The inclusion of the present 
table of cranial head heights indicates the similarity between old North and South European 
series and the further difficulty of likening the Riffians to one more than to the other in this 
measurement. Probably the Riffians are higher headed than these ancient — but how 
much so cannot be determined. 


LENGTH-HEIGHT INDEX 


_ In this index, the relation between the head height and the glabello-occipital length, our 
six Moroccan groups divide themselves into two groups: the Rif, Senhaja, Ghomara, and 
Sheshawen, with an index hovering about 67; and the Arabs and Shluh, with an index ap- 
proximating 65.5. The indices of the Algerian groups given vary so greatly that it is 
difficult to decide which, if not all, are correct. If we accept Bertholon and Chantre’s | 
figures, the Algerians on the whole are below the Riffians, falling nearer, although still 

below, the Arabs and Shluh. D’Hercourt’s two groups, the Arabs and Kabyles, differ 
greatly internally, and Papillault’s figure for the Shawia exceeds that of Bertholon and 
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Chantre by over six index points. On the whole it would be foolish to draw any serious 


conclusions from this comparative data. 


The Negroes on the whole, judging from the accompanying table all of which with one 
exception is derived from Martin’s compilation, are a relatively high headed group, ex- 


TABLE 18. LENGTH-HEIGHT INDEX 


No. M. 
Total Rl eisccdecotneseocctoowsnas des 530 66.83 = .09 
Total Senhaja ...............0ccccee 197 66.79 =.14 
Ghomara. ............ ccc cc ceceeeeee 73 67.12 = .24 
Sheshawen ...........cccccccecccees 28 66.68 » .37 
ira os oss nhc 655 oi Sswsaks cesauses 03 65.63 «.20 
2111 a 277 65.42 ws .12 
Rebdene -o5052hbeed icaseesi ce ckttescetucniioes 66.43 = .43 
BEGSUSS. 55.5555 6S 5 abo heh wk eed tweets eeniaes 66.43 = .38 
Galive: 655 sit sceceatak es iiuee Sanpete iawiees 65.80 = .21 
NGM OOS e555 koh hase 60 bo ca os caw ek gees eweeseaes 65.90 = .35 
Bet sicher tak eke tea ond ow eshe dense eeeseee 66.60 = .39 
MOI cata eathes a aces ccensosedcecene eau: 66.02 = .23 
TONGAINON, 56 6b 6.5 5 hie Seca SSeS oes e Neos eees 65.86 = .26 
SIN 2 sconce oe oem opens a eee ees 66.66 « .32 
GeenNAYE 2 sic es ite iawctne ce tasis senna aan ee 66.03 =.31 
WITIARNEl 55555 0525420e ere sceiecencuaceetessassaws 67.05 = .24 
DOLE se ook oho tis os ea ae Owes ease uae es 66.64 = .55 
Warp ieh ac s.Ss sac sacseeiod aca cueds wwiw ace aonese 65.61 = .45 
BOK OVO oo ose ibid cs ses dawes ed eee ieee edeeaon 68.00 = .46 
PA SPICIOOS ohio Fass k ko sees ow eea eau eesee sees 66.04 = .33 
DO, ane ee ae mA eer ean een 65.88 « .32 
Ba NOOE 65566 occicnsectnwistaeaacadscsedcasaseiens 66.28 « .32 
Hamid ........ Re re er Aart ‘.. 66.22 =.28 
Tagnsueli cossnkoccateesc.usswerdestwaceaeiawss 5. 67.41 = 26 
WRMIG cee 5 5s he eek wees desnes eeeewieoeeee (5. 67.77 ».39 
Be, BOR iii ciacins coeesdacwnec ewes 0c sen eee ewes *.. 66.40.27 
Comparative Data 
North Africa Authority No. 
Lcaayanae ceauee sige see d’Hercourt * 13 
Western Plateaux ............... B. and C.* 29 
BROWIB: cocinsesscedasscewcee ss B. and C.*® 21 
Raby les oos.ie564ineiassaseuaiic B. and C.* 130 
ian Arabe.............006. d’Hercourt * 18 
Shawia .............ccc ccc eees Papillault * 15 
Africa south of the Sahara 
Swahili ....... 0... cee eee eee von Luschan (M) 
Weat Coast.............0.0eee Weninger 100 
Bavings : caxocseseccaseuwees aes Poutrin (M) 
TORO icse costes ite caceuseees von Luschan (M) 
Duala and Batanga ............ von Luschan (M) 
p17 ere ee re Poutrin (M) 
die aia: ra rtcrhule icuae Aaa nnGh Gets Mansfeld (M) 
Europe 
Norway, Opland ............... B. and 8. 737 
Norway (total) .............06. B. and 8. 11,761 
BOGiN 6.64 soi tote ei kansa ae Barras (WV) 67 
Carcerefios ............. ccc eeee Aranzadi 23 


@ 
3.00 « .06 
' 2.75 =.08 
3.01 ».18 
' 2.87 = .26 
2.85 =.14 
2.97 « .09 
2.38 = .30 
3.06 = .27 
2.27 = .15 
. 2.78 «2.25 
3.20 = .28 
2.44 = .16 
2.66 = .18 
2.92 « .23 
3.38 # .22 
2.82 #17 
3.82 «= .39 
2.83 « 32 
3.35 # .33 
2.27 a .23 
2.37 = .23 
2.39 «.23 
1.78 «= .20 
2.97 =.18 
2.71 = 28 
2.77 w.19 
M. 
62.68 
. 64.34 
—«64.76 
64.89 
67.95 
70.96 
66.3 
66.88 « .18 
68.3 
69.5 
70.3 
75.1 
76.0 
64.43 = .08 3.29 
65.80 = .02 3.34 
66.04 = .35 
67.5 


2.67 13 


4.36 = .26 


v. 
4.49 «= .09 
4.12 «.12 
4.48 = .26 
4.30 = .39 
4.34 wm .22 
4.54 = 13 


3.58 a: .46 
4.61 =.40 
3.45 = .22 
4.22 « 37 
4.80 = .42 
3.70 a .24 
4.04 = .28 
4.38 = 34 


 §.12 = .33 
421 a 25 


§.73 = .58 
4.31 « .48 


4.93 «48 


3.44 m» 35 


3.60 = .34 
3.61 = .34 


-- 2.69 «30 
-- 4,40 s 27 
- 3.99 m.41 
- 4.17 =.29 


3.99 = .19 


§.11 
§.08 
6.60 = .40 
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Basion-bregma Auricular 

Skeletal Material Authority No. M, Authority No. M. 
Long Barrow .............50. | és Parsons i 508 
Moorfields ............cceeees Macdonnell (H) bes 68.4 Parsons es —« 6B 4 
Merovingians, Upper Normandy Hamy (H) ad 68.9 Bg 
Whitechapel .................. Macdonnell, Morant s 70.0 Parsons a 70.0 
English and Scotch Neolithic ... Morant 25 70.0 
Teneriffe, ‘““Nordics” .......... Hooton ee 70.3 
Carthaginians Cory ears ee eee B. and C. (H) os 70.5 
Merovingians, Muids .......... Hamy (H) she 70.7 
English and Scotch Iron Age.... Morant - 61 70.9 
Teneriffe, modern ............. Lajard (H) ‘s 71.1 
Asores, modern ............... Lajard (H) 4 71.1 
Merovingians, Boulonnais ...... Hamy (H) tess 71.2 
Graverow Saxons ............. Gildemeister (H) - 716 
Portuguese, modern ........... Ferraz de Macedo (H) - 72.2 

Males and Females 

Alamanni of Augst ............ Schwersz (H) awe TG 


_ DYreRENcEs BETWEEN Means, IN INDEX PoINTs | 
Rif  Senbaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Sweden 


Rif ........ -- oa a So he bs es es 15 79 1.0 
Senhaja ... 04 -- ws -_ me i ee or .. Il. 75: .99 
Ghomara .. .29 33 -- os ah. es ae 44 1.08 1.32 
Sheshawen.  .15 ll 44 -- i - a - es ee 64 #£«.88 
Arabs ..... 1.20 113 149 105 --... - ca . 10 #41 ~~ #17 
Shluh ..... 141 1.37 1.70 a zl -- ee ie . 1D 62 38 


Divrasencs or Mzans EQUALS X: TIMES P. E. ; 
Rif Senhaja Ghomera Sheshawen Arabe Shiluh daa Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Swedeo 


Rif........ mm  scietiny, “Bie af ss ee, ae ss «=o 911.45 
Senhaja ... .44 -- S's - _ ae bar. aa es 48 197 7.07 
Ghomara .. 1.12 1.18 -- Ba cate eal.s és bi .. 147 257 5.50 
Sheshawen . 2.53 2.75 -.1.00 --  .. a Bee edo. tee .- 125 238 we 
Arabs ..... . §45 471 -481 250 --.. oe a .. 389 102  .8 aoe 
Shluh ..... 940 7.61 630 323 91 -- ai an . 559 169 317... 


ceeding in the main what few European means we have. The West Coast series, which we 
use for direct statistical comparison, is almost identical with the Riffians in this respect, 
and agrees with the upper Moroccan division. 

Both the Norwegians and the Spaniards, except for Aranzadi’s small series, agree more 
nearly with the Shluh and Arabs than with the northerly eeoroeea and agree considerably 
with each other. 

Both in the living and on the skeleton, the length-height indices of the Nordic and 
Mediterranean groups practically coincide, and both are, in the case of the living, signifi- 
cantly although not greatly below the Riffian mean, which may indicate a Hamitic or 
negroid factor in the latter. On the other hand, the distribution of this index tribally shows 
that the higher index is Central Riffian where there has presumably been the least Hamitic 
or negroid influence, at least in modern times. Among the Senhaja, Zarket, which has per- 
haps the lowest negroid contingent, has the lowest index, and Taghzuth and Ktama have 
the highest. The N omads and Targuist, poe ” alien origin, have low mae as ide Galiya | 
and Temsaman. 
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BREADTH-HEIGHT INDEX 


This index is simply another way of expressing the relative value of the head height, 
bringing out perhaps more clearly the difference between dolicho- and brachycephals. Our 
Moroccan series brings out two main groups, the Rif and Senhaja with the relatively 
higher heads, and Sheshawen and Ghomara with relatively low ones, with the Arabs and 
Shluh intermediate. This may be interpreted to indicate the greater dolichocephaly of the 
two higher and two intermediate groups, the chief differences in actual height being between 
them ; the difference of the Sheshawen and Ghomara groups from the others being merely 
an expression of their greater head breadth. Examining the Rif internally, it appears that 
the central tribes are the higher in general, with low points marking the Nomadic invasion 
route and Targuist. Bokoya and Ktama are again similar in their retention of extreme 
places in this index, and the Arabophone Senhaja are lower than the other Senhaja, and 
comparable to the Arabs. 

The indices for the Algerian groups are extremely varied, particularly within the same 
group when published by different investigators. Judging by Bertholon and Chantre’s re- 
sults, the Algerian groups are either broader or lower headed; judging by d’Hercourt and 
Papillault they are similar to or in excess of the Riffians. 

The Negroes, judging from the scanty data present, are a relatively high headed group, 
comparable to if not in excess of the Riffians. The two principal European groups presented, 
the Norwegians and Spaniards, are similar to each other and both lower than the Riffians, 


TABLE 19. BREADTH-HEIGHT INDEX 


Ne. M. 


@ 


Vv. 


Total Ril oes eedecsietiass ohelses §30 88.74 «13 4.35 = .09 4.90 «.10 
Total Senhaja ..................2008 196 89.10 «.20 3.92 «12 4.40 «13 
Ghomar—a. ...... 2... ccc cc cee eee 73 87.01 = 31 3.96 = .23 4.55 = .27 
Sheshawen .................ccceeees 23 86.96 = .47 3.69 = .33 4.24 = 38 
BIOS. csi ic sie eneee iiss 3 88.02 = .30 4.31 = .21 4.90 = .24 
BAM use wet taeawersase sua ueseeee 277 87.89 = .18 4.28 = .21 4.87 =.14 
WebOane 5555s ose ek cS Shaw hte nesses 90.43 = .79 4.37 = .56 4.83 = .62 
WAGSOSS. 25555 ioc ihe hed iarinns ba ckneiweentee 88.10 = .45 3.65 = .32 4.14 «36 
Galle. 3 sooo who ct es bee ee ess 88.22 = 41 4.49 ws .29 §.09 = .33 
NOMSOS 65ci5 ooh ko cede lend rhe eee ase sek acess 87.48 = .53 4.22 = 37 4.82 = .43 
Bai ooo cares bacukeate cu ences eaaeeea eeu cas 88.50 = .56 4.52 « 39 §.11 «.44 
OURSHN oo cries 6s bE Ae Th ook o haa Gale aw sewese 90.87 = .52 §.57 = .37 6.13 = .40 
TOMSA MON 565008 oss Ses ele Sia bora aah EKe eee 87.08 = .35 3.60 = 25 4.13 = .28 
TSI 56 5 See hk 62 cs ose ch SASS hace SO aes 89.53 =.41 3.79 « 29 4.23 = .33 
CRON OR YE gos o cictns ise sicedandesd seeder sees 89.25 = .43 4.76 » 31 §.33 = .34 
erin gnned io os sae de gsi i ss eee sev ias 89.14 = .40 4.70 = .28 §.27 = 31 
AMOI 56 ols woe Rite cee hace sa ease ees eees 88.82 = .74 §.17 =.53 §.82 = .59 
Taieillet eosin nis onleuatanccuneueeteciyiuscors 88.28 «.72 4.52 «51 5.12 «58 
BOKOYA occ so ek esa seicsw oh Sao neuteesaeseweensace 91.42 «51 3.94 = .38 4.32 = .42 
ME APGNES iors eta ecenn cucseesesen teeseeeels 89.23 m .63 4.39 = .45 4.92 = .50 
TAPKOE - osicassntSsddceswdecaiseian baceoereses eee 89.24 = .§1 3.77 = .36 4.22 w= .40 
Bil NOOR 26s oaice enki sted Aree ne Se eeweaenes 80.24 w .49 3.60 = .34 4.03 = 38 

sis iter ail es aaa SR RAUL ao eeu aie be we 88.00 = .46 2.92 = .33 3.32 = .37 
TAQUNSUUR 55 cccscd6 uicoweedeteoseenccsesteeeees 89.26 = .37 4.18 = .26 4.68 = .29 
WtAMA oscars bales ees Guse pee aaaeuweane 01.50 = .63 4.39 = .45 4.80 = .49 
At: Beis sos ca cose be a iewle bees teense asoes 87.04 ».41 4.17 = .29 4.74 = 33 
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North Africa Ne 82 ss Vw. g v. 
Rabylee s6c2 heck sets aviewsnaes B. and C. 56 84.25 
Cha Wik Sci cds ces eisetesceweds B. and C. 21 85.25 
Western Plateaux .............. B. and C. 29 85.45 
Kabyles*® .........-.-----eeeee d’Hercourt 13 88.17 
Algerian Arabs ® ............... d’Hercourt — 18 89.89 
Cha Wis: 6.5-2056.0 ss hesicese ews Papillault 15 92.24 
Africa south of the Sahara . 
Babinga ............-------00- Poutrin (M) 86.6 
West Coast «...s.ssccessncescneas Weninger 100 89.92%.32 4704.22 §.234.25 
DY GARR. och 5aGessereceeeees Poutrin (M) 06.5 
Europe 
Norway, Opland ............... B. and 8. 737 $3.09=.11 4.28 §.11 
Norway (total) ................ B. and S. 11,754 83.42=.03 1.16 4.98 
SpA. saci tase sa sesesess Barras (W) 84.25@.41 51831 6.15237 
Carcerefios*® ...............2.. Aranzadi 23 87.20 
From basion-bregma height 
; No. M. 
Nohara teee Sha arias, Crane an eee Matte B. and C. (Hl) ee 90.0 
Merovingians, Upper Normandy ......... Hamy (H) 92.1 
Teneriffe, “‘Nordics” .................06. Hooton a 92.3 
Merovingians, Muids .....:.......:..... Hamy (H) 92.9 
Teneriffe .......... 0... cc ec cee cee Hooton 5 
Franks of Hainaut .....................2. Houzé (H) 94.0 
Azores, modern ...............-.c0cccees Lajard (H) 96.3 
Merovingians, Boulonnais ............... y 97.2 
Portuguese, modern .......... ees seach gest Ferraz de Macedo (H) 97.4 
English and Scotch Neolithic ............ Morant 102.5 
Anglo-Saxon ............. cece eee ences Morant 61 104.9 
English and Scotch Iron Age ............. Morant 77 106.3 
WDitecha pel o.oo seowcrontasaseasene% Morant 122 106.6 
DIvreRENCES BETWEEN Means, IN InpEX Ports 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiuh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spein Norway Swedes 
Rif ........ == es be a -- 118 449 532... 
Senhaja .. 36 -- 82 485 5.68 
Ghomara .. 1.73 2.09 -- ro 2.91 2.76 3.59 
Sheshawen . 1.78 2.14 05 -- .. 296 2.71 3.54 
Arabs ..... 72 #108 1.01 1.06 -- 2. - 190 3.77 4.60 
Shluh ..... 85 121 88 93 130 -- 2.03 3.64 4.47 
DirrERENCE OF MEANS EQUALS X trues P.E. 
Rif Seohaje Ghomara Sheshawen Arabe Shlub | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Swedes 
Rif ........ -- ba .. 8.37 10.45 38.00... 
Senhaja 150 -- 2.05 10.55 28.40 
Ghomara 5.09 581 -- 7 6.47 6.41 11.55 - 
Sheshawen . 3.63 4.20 .11 -- §.19 437 7.53 
Arabs ..... 2.20 3.00 2.35 1.89 --  .. 432 7.39 15.33 
Shluh ..... 3.86 448 244 186 371 -- §.49 8.09 2.48 


whereas Aranzadi’s small provincial series approximates the lower range of Moroccan 


groups. 


The skeletal data presented unfortunately cannot be used directly for comparison but 
show the lack of difference between Nordic and Mediterranean groups in general. 
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“An: this aneasicent the Rifians, as revit tke Sroalest tindioads: signtdenitly ny ‘ 


exceed ‘all other groups but Sheshawen, who differ from them in. but very slight. degree, 2 


: Looking at the tribal yale of this. woul Rifian bowers, ¥ we see e that the tabes which so 












Pee ies Be 
4 ei vy “ a : P , AW eee ee 
a 2 —s é ‘ats “Ber i ae aw - re at iit. ss hy 
a) oin itd. : Sai wi rie Va ra‘iya' 
wy -_ _" Bey s st i) et a 

< db ’ 21 & i ak ee ee \ Bd nf ba y rin’ Parr 
é . . a. ky ot < roe RY eee So RR me” ML, aD b a 

“ ‘ra a” pia s ~ . ‘ ’ F ae qo te )* i yy! yy i 
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2 pay Mesckeai groups. Among the Senbaja, Ktama falls lowest ss Dial Beni Bu Naar 


highest. The general Senbajan average approximates that of the Central Rif. The Ghomara 
A are perhaps closer to them and the Shluh lower than any. nerthern. groupsaving Ktama. 
-\. Looking to Algeria, it is easy to see that the high figure attained by the Eastern Riffian’ 


Se a tribes expresses a gerieral tendency for this value to. increase as: one e BOERS eastward, and to % 


: decrease westward, towards the Straits of Gibraltar, 


The Trak Bedawin of Ehrich show | ne significant: didaeeawct ae the jawer of the Manis: See. 


A ean groups veal the Central Riffian tribes, but do show: 6 significant one from. the Rif es 


3 i a whole. . 


~The European groups obtuinable, both Nordie a Noditexabese tn origin, cover the e 


Os range cof the Riffians, Senhaja, and Sheshawen. The Riffians as a Whole approximate the. Me 


figure of the Norwegians from Valle and of the Old Americans, The skeletal data ‘available, — | 
ae mation’ Cakeniownt' 8 correction sds Marie, meals indicate that alder Nadie Broups ane ee 
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fell below both modern North European and North African means. It is possible, however, 
that this correction is too small. The most comparable series, accepting the correction, are 


those of the neolithic English population. 


As with so many other measurements, we may say that that of the Riffians, particularly 
the Central Riffians, is similar to that of the most dolichocephalic European groups, Scan- 


dinavians and Iberians, and neither of these differ greatly from the other. 


TABLE 20. MINIMUM FRONTAL DIAMETER - 


Ne. M. 


Total Ril asi siuedeenssseorscses cn §29 106.18 «= .14 
Total Senhaja ..................-- .. 197 105.36 = .22 
GHOMATE 3 5 os0ciecse sa stiedaeties sce 73 104.66 = .37 
SheshaWett visuis.c on ivcinse vide wne se dae's 2 106.11 ».66 
Arab: os tccadeotcoweswhsesssicseossd 93 104.54 = .35 
Shiluh:.cscsieecsssdaucenvoucGucsctes 277 103.18 #.18 
epdauny cca deiscnd oo ouch. iene ees eeer ees eeee 107.00 = .68 
RIAZUSB os hoo sa eee Sek Seek eeeetbeee s éatass 107.67 = .44 
Galva... Sidecscctonsees tes eure cases sasiees 106.58 = .38 
NOMSS 2 seciceoes tut iecceusaie ess osces theese 107.14 =: .57 
Bid 5 Sere wero sod sae Sees ocawwsw desde ta ccees - 108.53 =.61 
WISN ac iottslcaeoase oe biedaclctane Ga seee os bees "107.96 = .44 
Teagan cic /Jceec eviews ss cadnceseeseese wus seca 106.16 = .52 
UBUD wien cawucnns basaadosieeceweteseacctwe cunt 106.76 = .49 
GSONGA YA 6 isos coins Sis ocd ececiatseteateend eee 105.75 «.48 
Urriaguel sc sccseiis 2 sscaascuaweniaeeecneneass:: 103.75 = .36 
MOLE iis ls.o nS sine ieee sew esieuas se sae sueee «cee 104.14 = .87 
RMT RUISG so ecis as Carine tae oe cewuesenweans ce wsees 104.72 = .99 
BOKO YA sos x ny ctine odie s 6sGs se ewer sawabeeese ewes 105.88 = .55 
NIAPICUNIOS boi sah ois G oS ve ts Foe Caw ee esas Laks vee 105.09 = .74 
Zarket oc... ccc cece ee od iestekauaeecesearessetes, J10600m 71 
DU NSB oocccp crs sacietass oocuieceiecarsc seen 106.04 = .57 | 
Same e te ee ee wee eee weeeneee beeeeeeoeNs 105.50 = .69 
PARNSUUN 606 50.0 secede attedeescnuwessecseweekees 105.92 = .42 
WUAIND os cso aie Soins oe Sies cc ebeas cece sdosewes 103.14 = .58 
AT SOR coisa vc caine cca oun eesessau sc bees ewer 105.40 ».50 
ComPaRATIVE DATA 
North Africa Authority No. 
Shawia .......... 0... cece ec Papillault 15 
Kabyles.............. 2. cee cae 13 
Algerian Arabs................. d’Hercourt 18 
Meabites .................-20. Amat 50 
Irak Bedawin ¢ ................ Ehrich 33 
Norway, Eidfjord .............. A. Schreiner 36 
Norway, Hilandsdal............ A. Schreiner 67 
Western Sweden, V............. L. and L. 
Sweden (total) .............0... L. and L. 
Spain 20... cece eee Barras (W) 78 
Spain, Carcerefiog ............4. Aranzadi (W) 23 


Norway, Valle ............. ... A. Schreiner 118 
Faroe Islands 


; a 4 
- — 4.94 «.10 


4.42 «13 
4.65 = .26 
§.14 = .46 
4.97 = .25 
4.53 = .13 
3.80 = .48 
3.59 = 31 
4.15 «= .27 
4.52 = 40 
- 4.92 = .43 
4.74 = 31 
§.39 = 37 
4.48 « 35 
5.27 = 34 
4.32 = .26 
6.04 =» .61 
6.24 = .70 
3.98 = .39 
5.14 #52 
5.24 » .50 
4.21 =.40 
4.36 = .49 
4.79 = 30 
4.05 =.41 — 
§.11 = .36 
M. eC. 
106.4 
107 
108 
110 
104.15 « .57 4.90 =.41 
103.86 : 
104.13 « .33 3.97 
104.53 = .03 4.31 «= .08 
 *104.57@.01 4332.01 
105.04 m= .45 5.67 = .28 
~ 105.70 
105.9 =.24 
106.64 « .36 3.87 
109.2 


Vv. 


~ 4.65 «10 


4.20 = .13 . 
4.44 ws: .25 
4.84 = 44 
4.75 == 24 
4.44 x .13 


3.55 45 


-+- 3.33 m.29 
- 3.89 m .25 


4.22 «37 


-- 4.53 «39 
- 4:39 a .29 


5.08 » 35 
4.20 w .42 
4.98 = 32 
4.16 » .25 
§.80 w= .59 


5.96 = .67 
3.76 37 


4.89 = .50 
4:94 «47 
3.97 = .38 
4.13 =.46 
4.52 = .28 
3.93 = .40 
4.85 = 34 


4.71 = 39 


3.82 
4.12 
4.14 
5.40 = .27 


3.63 
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Skeletal Material Authority No. M. M+8.7 mm, 

Asores, modern ................ Lajard (H) 2 93.0 98.7 
Teneriffe ......... 2. cc ccc ee Hooton “i 96.1 101.8 
Merovingians, Boulonnais ....... Hamy (BH) ik 97.0 102.7 
Graverow Saxons .............. Gildemeister (H) - 97.2 102.9 

WD Seis Sad Swede aeeas Morant 59 97.3 103.0 
a ee Muids ........... Hamy (H) “ 98.0 103.7 
Whitechapel ................... Morant 132 98.0! 103.7 
English aad penn Iron Age .... Morant 43 98.0 103.7 
Teneriffe, modern .............. Hooton a7 98.5 104.2 
Moorfields .................08. Macdonnell (H) si 98.5 104.2 
English and Scotch Neolithic ....  Morant 41 98.7 104.4 
Long Barrow .................. Schuster (H) ae 98.9 104.6 


8 Macdoanell (H) obteine the same. 


DIvreRENCES BETWEEN MEans, IN MILLIMETERS 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabe Shluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Sweden 
2. ee 


Rif ........ -- te - a os bee = es 03 1.14 1.61 
Senhaja ... 82 -- as ae Ss ~ es .. 121 32 29 
Ghomara .. 152 70 -- ms 7 oe i a 51 se 38 sg 09 
Sheshawen. .07 .75 #145 =-- - - és .. 196 -- 107 .. 15 
Arabs ..... 1.64 82 12 #=1.57 -~ bs a . 39 xs 50 03 
Shluh ..... 3.00 32.18 148 2.93 1.36 -- es abe 97 1.86 1.39 


DirrerENcE or Means equars X Times PE. 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabe Shiuh Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Sweden 


) eee -- cn ics ee sn 6 Ss .. 9.44 -. 243 -- 11.50 
Senhaja ... 3.15 -- a ote = ae - -- 198 -- 64 .- 9.59 
Ghomara .. 390 163 -- si sy + di -. .. 66 -. df 
Sheshawen. .10 1.07 191 -- 5. sé a .. 223 .. 134 -. 233 
Arabs ..... 432 191 2 2009 -- i ni .. £8 .. 88 .- 09 
Shiuh ..... 13.04 7.79 361 3.76 3.49 £-- es .. 162 .. 888 -. 0.92 


FRONTO-PARIETAL INDEX 


This ratio, expressing the relationship between the minimum frontal diameter and the 
maximum head breadth, formerly neglected, is becoming of increasing importance in the 
eyes of modern physical anthropologists. It expresses, more delicately than the cephalic 
index, the degree of broad-headedness of a group, since the minimum frontal is more con- 
stant than the head length, considering humanity as a whole. A high fronto-parietal index 
indicates a skull relatively similar in breadth to the forehead, and a low one a head relatively 
much broader. The highest values are found among Australoids and dolichocephalic Euro- 
pean groups, and the lowest among such extreme brachycephals as Mongoloids and Arme- 
noids, and European Alpines. 

In the Rif, this index is very high, showing a relatively close proximity between the two 
component measurements. It is the highest among the Riffians of all our Moroccan groups, 
and is significantly similar to the Senhaja alone. The less dolichocephalic groups, the 
Sheshawen and Ghomara, show the lowest values, and the others are intermediate. 

Carrying our comparison to Algeria, we find the Moroccans inferior in this ratio to all of 
their easterly neighbors indicated, coming closer to the Kabyles and Shawia than to the 
others. The Asiatic Bedawin fall within the Moroccan range, affiliating themselves most 
closely with the lower extreme. 
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Ne. M, @ vw. 
Total Ril oiccGusscs tos cessvesecians 529 72.88 « .09 3.01 = .06 4.13 = .09 
Total Senhaja ................ceeues 197 72.84 = .16 3.17 = .10 §.01 «.15 
Ghomara..........ccceccccccccccces 73 71.41 = .25 3.18 a .19 4.45 « 26 
Sheshawen .......-.cccecccccccccccs 23 71.29 = .42 3.28 « .30 4.60 « .42 
Reale: oooh ioee a eeweiee tees ewes 93 72.00 «= .22 3.20 = .16 4442.22 
Shah: ov. sutaeese Sen seaweeaesescaees 277 71.78 «13 3.27 «= .09 4.56 = .13 
ComparativE Data 
North Africa Authority Ne M. e v. 
Rabyles es. icecsesdseeeateecs d’Hercourt 13 73.17 
Shawia * .............. cece eee Papillault 15 73.79 
Msabites ..................... Amat 50 74.8 
Algerian Arabs * ............... d’Hercourt 18 75.28 
Asia 
Irak Bedawin f ................ Ehrich 33 7121.40 3.40.28 478.40 
E ‘ ‘ 
Norway, Eidfjord .............. A. Schreiner 37 67.84%.27 2.46 3.63 
Norway, Halandsdal............ A. Schreiner 98 67.85.16 2.37 3.49 
Norway, Valle ................. A. Schreiner 158 68.97.14 2.59 3.76 
Old Americans * ............... itka 247 68.54 
Iceland * .................000- Hannesson (L & L) 69.1 
Sweden ® ..................00. . and L. 69.51 
Faroe Islands* ................ (L and L) 70.5 
SPAM 20 sceddisewee Sisteeheen Barras (W) 57 70.73.38 4262.26 6.02".36 
Carcerefios .................00- Aranzadi (W) 23 70.80 
Skeletal Material Authority No. | M. M. (calculated) 
Teneriffe .................0000- Hooton 247 67,6 68.3 
Asores, modern ................ Lajard (H) 20 68.6 69.2 
Anglo-Saxon ...............66. orant 59 68.8 69.3 
Moorfields .......:............ Macdonnell ! (H) es 68.9 69.7 
Merovingians, Muids ........... Hamy (H) 26 69.0 69.6 
Merovingians, Boulonnais ....... Hamy (H) 20 69.3 69.9 
English and Scotch Iron Age..... Morant 45 69.3 69.8 
Graverow Saxons .............. Gildemeister (H) 46 69.6 70.2 
Whitechapel ................... Morant ? 135 69.7 70.2 
Long Barrow .................. Schuster ! (H) ws 70.6 71.1 
English and Scotch Neolithic .... Morant 41 71.0 71.6 
M.+ 6 
Parisians, modern .............. (Hrdlitka) ae 68.8 69.4 
African Negroes ............... (Hrdlitka) se 70.0 70.6 
Hottentots and Bushmen ....... (Hrdligka) a 72.7 73.3 
Australians .................00: (Hrdlitka) bs 76.6 77.2 
® Macdonnell aleo. 


Ril ssveeccs _— 

Senhaja 0 -- 

Ghomara 147 1438 -- 

Sheshawen. 1.59 1.55 12 <-- 

Arabs ...... 88 8A 59 81 -- 

Shluh ..... 1.10 1.06 mY | 49 22 -- 


+: DiwrerENcEs BETWEEN MEans, IN INDEX PoINTs 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes 


167... 215 
163 .. 2il 
2° 4. 
08 ..  .56 
79 1.27 
57... «1.05 
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Durrerexce or Means Equals X Tiwes P.E. 
Rif Senbaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabe Shlub | Kabyles Shawia Irak Nearom Spain Norway Sweden 


Ril 2sccckss -- se me a a Ss i .. 857 :. 651 
Senhaja ... 12 -- ss - - 2 oe -- §.09 .. &15 
Ghomara .. 5.44 477 -- és a ‘6 Nis Be 42 -- 14 
Sheshawen. 3.70 345 24 -- ue ae iis - 16 2. Ci«wt‘tB .98 
Arabs ..... 3.66 3.11 1.79 1.51 -- os bs -. 219 .. 2.89 
Shluh ..... 688 505 132 111 8 -- i -- 184 .. 263 


Among the Europeans of today, this ratio is everywhere, as far as we know, lower than 
that of the Riffians, due to the historic increase in head breadth among these peoples. 
There seems little difference between the Nordics and Mediterraneans in this respect, but 
what difference there is favors the latter. 

In using the skeletal material available, I have calculated new indices from the means 
obtained by. adding the average thickness of the soft parts involved, after Czekanowski. In 
using Hrdliéka’s data I have added 6 mm. to each skeletal mean, since that is the average 
difference between the two means calculated from the data of Hooton, Morant, and Parsons. 

This calculation reveals practically the same condition among ancient as among modern 
Nordic groups. The only ancient dolichocephalic groups at all similar are the Neolithic 
Long Barrow peoples of Britain. Hrdlicka’s data place the Negroes in the same class with 
the longer headed Europeans, and the markedly dolichocephalic Bushman-Hottentot and 
Australian groups ahead of our Moroccans. We can only consider the condition of the 
Riffians in this index as that of an early European dolichocephalic group. Other measure- 
ments and indices, notably those of the nose, preclude any negroid or australoid hypothesis. 


BIZYGOMATIC DIAMETER 


In this measurement the Moroccans fall within the range of the northern and southern 

mesocephalic Europeans. Sheshawen and the Rif possess the greatest diameters, and the 
Shluh notably the least, with the Arabs, Ghomara, and Senhaja, following the Sheshawen 
and Riffian means. The Riffian mean is significantly different from all but Sheshawen, and 
the Shluh significantly below all of the other groups. 
- Looking at the Rif internally, we find the greatest dimensions located in the eastern ~ 
tribes, and concentrated in Beni Said. The Central Riffians, although by no means uniform, 
are in general lower, while the Maritime tribes and Targuist, with traditional increments of 
Arab blood, are higher. This is carried over into Zarket and Beni Bu Nsar, whereas the 
other Senhajan tribes agree more with the Central Riffian and Ghomaran figure. 

In comparing our series with the Algerians, we are confronted by a dual set of means, - 
Amat, Papillaut, and Viré obtaining low values comparable to the Central Riffians, 
whereas Randall-Mac Iver and Wilkin obtain values more like those of the Eastern Riffian 

- The Negroes in general run slightly higher than the Riffians, although not greatly so. 
The same is true of the series of Mesopotamian Bedawin. 

- Among the modern Scandinavians and Iberians we find at last a measurement in which 
there is some differentiation. The two available Spanish means are both within range of 
133 mm., whereas those for Scandinavia, the British Isles, and America run from 133 mm. 
as a minimum upwards. The normal Nordic mean, without considering overgrown groups 
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or those ith. Jarge brachyeephalic increments, Beem to lie between 136 ‘a 137 mm. Ia on 
: ifhans: tlearly- approximate the Nordic rather than the 
Mediterranean figure. This is. brought, ‘about, ‘however, by. the. inelusion of the broader 
faced. eastern tribes. The C Central tribes, hovering about 1 
‘Nordic range, or to be intermediate between the Nordics and ‘Mediterraneans. 





this measurement, therefore, the ‘Rif 
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TABLE 22. BIZYGOMATIC DIAMETER 
Ne. M. @ 
Total Rif ........... cc ccc ccc ween §29 136.02 = .15 §.23 » 11 
Total Senhaja ...................00. 197 134.76 = .26 §.10 = .15 
Ghomara. ......... 0... c ccc cee cence 73 135.07 = .39 4.90 = .29 
Sheshawen ....................c000 28 136.21 = .55 4.29 «39 
Brahe. ociii och Sioa setadesaseies<s 93 135.14 = .33 4.75 = .24 
Sah oso Biswas skcanceriecaes 377 132.20 = .21 §.23 = .15 
Bebdana .. ww... cc ccc ccc ccc ccc ccc cece ccee 136.71 = .57 3.15 « .40 
DROSS 255 cise xiroecs ecto Sisic Bis Sele wae aa aes 137.53 = .42 3.44 = .30 
alive: Ss ss cd renee se cee ean aceeeeeeees 135.58 = .56 6.12 =.39 
WINGHDGOS 5 ios oi Sh catienoe oo ie lada nee ceeae dees 136.72 = .57 4.55 = .40 
a ee ee aT ae ee ener EEN ee ee 140.00 = .67 §.34 « .47 
RR ose ee bate cones ated eaenes ees 138.19 » .44 4.68 » 31 
"TOMSAMON e6 oie 6b ksi es obs baci Wadew ca beudcx 134.94 = .47 4.90 = .33 
OU AA 6 50552 5S oko So de hee oU ees 136.63 = .54 4.98 « .39 
GePNNA YB ois esck bie kb eee iain oad Le Kens eeaeme 135.33 = .49 §.36 = 34 
MEPIS BN) oe ose si Sab cee sa Sateen awe eenesweuaciees 133.30 = .47 §.53 «33 
PV Sg ee ee ee ara Pa Actes tertehtsh and Siete tialeatele 132.73 = .80 5.56 = .56 
TAPRUISG 246 cS skate sieulieeueiaeaceaseceseaes 136.72 #1.10 6.93 = .78 
Rokoye ocisc che onsen eetidtidiee eeeeaes: 134.00 .63 4.58 = .45 
Maritimes ... 20... ccc ccc ccc cece cee 136.23 = .82 §.68 = .58 
TASER oboe Gene hebadok de captor ese aek wee Cede 135.04 = .62 4.60 = .44 
Ba NGAP 6.56536 esse lsd odeceesate iiek weee tans 136.32 = .56 4.14 =.40 
o TOME ic co6 dow tec ets iieems eewlawe tiene aceea woes 134.50 = .60 3.79 « .43 
Tagnnithi 2s ccc- ce Sntcaswticossescseestecescsecees 134.92 = .50 §.74 w= 35 
Wei Osos ice ios wh bo 2 lds piel naw eentedwe 132.18 = .72 §.02 = .51 
Be. Betis dob OG.2 eka Quek eee eas 135.00 = .50 §.03 «35 
Comparative Data 
Nerth Africa Authority No MM. © 
beats tah, 6 dca ieeen eect toas Amat 50 133.0 
BRAGS ooas Geri siecteneeeseys Papillault 15 133.4 
Brunet Kabyles ............... Viré 43 133.70 
Blond Kabyles ................ Viré 22 43=6134.38 
Shawia ...................008. R.-Mac I. and W 57 136.376.47 531.36 
Mayes okie cecevecaredss R.-Mae I. and W 50 138.32@.43 4.47.30 
Africa south of the Sahara 
WOE 5 isis cc biwcs eae teediss in (M) — 125.0 
Batwa ...... 2... ee ce eee Csekanowski (M) 135.0 
* BOON osiedici ea sic taandne sone sees Girard (M) 136.0 
Sudanese ® .................... B. and C 136.77 
Fai ise cock Got taco teases Poutrin (M) 137.0 
East Africans ................. Weissenberg (M) 137.0 
West Coast.................... Weninger 100 §=137.33@.37 5442.26 
Asia 
Irak Bedawin.................. Ehrich 330 ss«137.73 #63 4.55.38 
ae EZ 
DORI 3 oiin cd chaubinaseeesesees Barras (W) 78 133.146.47 5.84.29 
Spain, Carcerefios .............. Aranzadi 23 133.8 
Eastern Norway ............... (L. and L.) 133.8 
Western Sweden, V. ........... L. and L. 135.92%.04 4.75.03 
Sweden (total) ................ L. and L. 1136.02.01 484.01 
Norway, Opland............... B. and 8. 739 4=—s «1386.37.14 §.52 


3.84 2.08 
3.79 #11 
3.63 = .2] 
3.15 «= 28 
3.52 «17 
3.96 ».11 


2.30 a .29 
2.50 a= 22 


-——~ 4.51 a» 29 


3.33 # 29 
3.81 # 34 
3.39 « .22 
3.63 # 25 
3.64 = .28 
3.96 a 25 
4.16 = 25 
4.19 = .43 
§.07 = 57 
3.42 = 33 
4.17 =.42 
3.41 « 32 
3.04 w 29 
2.82 «= 32 
4.25 = 26 
3.80 « 39 
3.73 = .26 


4.58 = .29 
3.23 = .22 


3.96 = .19 
3.30 = .27 


4.39 x .22 


3.50 
4.05 
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Authority 
English criminals .............. Goring 
Norway (total) ................ B. and 8. 
Old Americans ................ Hrdlitka 
Iceland ........-..--eecceeeece Hannesson (L & L) 
Norway, Eidfjord .............. A. Schreiner 
Norway, Halandsdal............ A. Schreiner 
Norway, Valle ................. A. Schreiner 
Runo G. sdwet wveaese yeas ' Hilden (L & L) 
Faroe Islands ................. (L and L) 
Skeletal Material Authority 
Ss iassedtiona CsCl ema ata atats ance Hoyos Sainz (H) 
Moorfields .................00. arsons ! 
Whitechapel ................... Parsons 
Whitechapel ................... Morant 
English and Scotch Neolithic .... Morant 
English and Scotch Iron Age .... Morant 
Orotava, modern ............... (Hooton) 
Teneriffe, ‘‘Nordics” ........... Hooton 
Franks of Hainaut.............. Houzé (H) 
Teneriffe .............. 0.00 c0ee Hooton 
Scotch ............ ccc cece eee (Hooton) 
Anglo-Saxon .................. Morant 
Long Barrow .................. Schuster (H) 
Long Barrow .................-. Parsons 


No. 
2,348 
11,766 
247 


36 
67 
120 


M. 

136.5 
137.27 w= .04 
138.6 

139.6 
141.30 
141.31 = .42 
142.90 « .27 
143.3 

145.4 


No. 


Cd Vv. 

§.52 4.02 

5.07 3.59 

4.39 3.07 

M. M. +65 mm. 
137.5 134.0 
129.0 135.5 

130.05 

130.1 136.6 
130.4 136.9 
130.6 137.1 
130.6 137.1 
131.2 137.7 
132.0 138.5 
132.2 138.7 
132.2 138.7 
133.3 139.8 
134.0 140.5 
134.6 141.1 


DIFrERENCES BETWEEN MEANS, IN MILLIMETERS 
Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes 


Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiuh 


Rif ........ -- bs 

Senhaja ... 126 -- Me 

Ghomara .. 95 31 ~-- ro 

Sheshawen. .19 145 114 -- = 

Arabs ..... 88 238 #07 #107 «=-- - 
Shluh ..... 3.82 2.56 2.87 4.01 2.94 -- 


2.30 
3.56 
3.25 
2.11 
3.18 
6.12 


35 = 1.71 
161 2.97 
130 2.66 

16 = 1.52 
123 2.59 
4.17 5.53 


DirFERENCE OF MEANS EQUALS X TIMES P.E. 


1.31 
2.57 
2.26 
1.12 
2.19 
§.13 


Rif Senhaja Gbhomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh| Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes 
we we a, ce .- | 5.00 71 


5.71 
4.93 
1.70 
4.38 


Rif ........ -- i ; 3.05 
Senhaja ... 420 -- - 7.12 2.98 5.03 
Ghomara .. 2.26 .66 -- me 5.60 2.13 4.03 
Sheshawen. .33 2.38 168 -- 4 3.02 22 2.00 
Arabs ..... 2.44 .90 14 167 © -- .. | 589 2.16 4.18 
Shluh ..... 14.69 8.00 6.52 6.80 7.54 --|1239 818 9.67 11.93 


| CEPHALO-FACIAL INDEX 


This index, like the fronto-parietal, is a useful criterion of the relative breadth of the 
head. It is, however, less fine since the breadth of the zygomata is more variable than the 
- minimum frontal diameter, and a broad head with flaring zygomata would yield a com- 
parable index to a narrow head with compressed zygomata. Among Europeans, however, 
_ It is indicative of the degree to which a group has been affected by increasing brachycephaly. 
The Riffians, with a high index, show narrow dimensions of the face and of the head, with 
relatively little difference between them, as one would expect in a pure dolichocephalic 
group of European stock. Among our six groups the most marked in this respect are the 


162 251 1.26 
3.07 1.06 19 
94 5.07 3.82 


Spain Norway Swedes 


3.00 9.65 484 
316 564 244 


351 6.46 2.67 
1.84 23.05 1.82 
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Rif, Senhaja, and Arabs, with the Sheshawen group touching the opposite extreme. The - 
Algerians seem generally lower in this index, although not greatly so. What difference 


there is reflects the greater head breadth of the Algerian peoples. 


Weninger’s Negroes are both absolutely and significantly different from all Moroccan 
groups. Values of XP.E. which exceed 10 in this index indicate a significant superiority 
of the Negroes. The Asiatic Arabs show a slight excess over the Riffian, Senhajan, and Arab 
groups, not comparable in degree to that of the Negroes. 

When we turn to the European peoples, we find the closest parallels to the Riffians 
among the marginal Nordic groups. The Spaniards, with the lowest index, would indicate 
that the Mediterranean group falls below the Nordic in this respect, except for Hrdliéka’s 


series of 50 South Italian immigrants. 


The series of skeletal measurements are directly comparable to the indices taken from 
the living, since there is little difference between the thickness of the soft parts over the 
parietals and the zygomatic arches. The list of corrected means, computed from the meas- 


TABLE 23. CEPHALO-FACIAL INDEX 


No. M. 
Total Ril -occsiccskosd sossacsoxdend §29 93.30 = .09 
Total Senhaja .............. ccc eeeee 197 93.10 «= .17 
Ghomiare.. 6:66-5:04 osacnsaweseeeeeess 73 92.21 «= .22 
Sheshawen ............00ccccccecees 28 91.36 =.41 
pl ee eer ee ne tere er 93 93.06 = .22 
BD 65s cies oeeetswadaxieesiae 277 92.21 ».15 
Comparative Data 

orth Africa Authority No. 
Msabites*® ................ 0005 t 50 
Shawia ft .............0 cece eee R.-Mac I. and W §7 
BA Wi8  icessecracyxeaseeraws Papillault 15 
Blond Kabyles* ............... iré 22 
Kabyles ft ...............cccees R.-Mac I. and W 50 
Brunet Kabyles* .............. 43 

Africa south of the Sahara 
West Coast................055. Weninger 100 
Asia 
Irak Bedawin { ................ Ehrich 33 
Europe 

Spain. 65c dss ice swatuasauwese Barras (W) 56 
Spain, Carcerefios *............. Aranszadi (W) 23 
Eastern Norway *.............. (L and L) 
TPG oss ood oo chasse aw aeetes i¢ka 35 
Norway (total) .......:........ B. and S. 
Old Americans ................ Hrdlitka 726 
Sweden (total)* ............... L. and L. 
Trondelagen*® ................. (L and L) 
English .............. 2. cc cece Hrdlitka 20 
Runo Island* ................. Hilden (L & L) 
South Italians ................. Hrdlitka 50 
Norway, Eidfjord .............. A. Schreiner 37 
Norway, Halandsdal............ A. Schreiner §2 
Norway, Valle ...............6: A. Schreiner 96 
Faroe Islands® ................ (L and L) 
Iceland ® ........... ccc ccc ueee Hannesson (L & L) 


¢ 
3.20 « .07 
3.46 «.10 
2.77 = .16 
3.25 « .29 
3.22 = .16 
3.54 ».10 


2.85 w 18 


3.84 = .26 


3.58 = .17 
3.29 = .27 
3.44 = .20 


v. 
3.43 a .07 
3.72 11 
3.00 = .18 
3.56 s 32 
3.46 #17 
3.84 «11 

v. 


3.10 « .20 


4.14 = .28 


3.71 #18 


3.49 m= .29 


3.85 «23 


3.40 
2.69 
3.14 
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Fromm corrected meas 
Skeletal Material Authority Ne. )* | 
Moorfields * ............ceceee Parsons 00.2 90.3 
Bpanigh 68 cacincstacaeneneen Hoyos Sains (H) 92.0 92.4 
English and Scotch Iron Age *... Morant | 102-55 92.4 92.4 
Whitechapel *...,.............. Morant 135-43 92.5 02.4 
Franks of Hainaut *............ Houzé (H) 45 92.7 92.7 
Tenerille © .66cia sce sieee sie Hooton _ 247 93.0 93.0 
English and Scotch Neolithic *... Morant 128-41 93.9 3.8 
Anglo-Saxon * ...............5. Morant 103-34 94.1 94.0 
Long Barrow® ................ Parsons 06.1 95.9 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Means, rw InpEX Pornts 


Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway? Swedes 
Rif ........ -= ae Se : 62 134 91 3.08 3.84 3.07 
Senhaja .. 2 -- 42 114 1.11 328 364 2587 
Ghomara .. 1.09 89 #$-- 47 25 200 4.17 2.75 1.98 
Sheshawen . 1.94 1.74 8 -- 132 .6€0 2.85 502 190 1.13 
Arabs ..... 24 .04 85 170 -- 38 1.10 1.15 332 3.60 283 
Shluh ..... 1.09 89 8 8 -- 47 25 200 417 2.75 1.38 

31 Mean given without ¢ or P. E. . 
DirreRENCE OF MEANS EQUALS X TIMES P.E. 

Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiuh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Swedes 
) ae -- - gt ae -. 1163 496 2.33 11.84 12.00 od ars 
Senhaja 105 -- 102 3.47 2.64 11.30 10.40 ink 
Ghomara 454 3.18 -- 1.09 66 454 12.63 7.24 38 
Sheshawen . 4.62 3.55 1.81 -- 2.40 1.25 5.09 10.46 3.73 we 
Arabs ..... 1.00 14 2.74 362 -- 88 2.90 2.61 10.06 9.48 a2 
Shluh ..... 6.41 3.87 : 1938 315 <-- | 1.18 86 4.88 14.89 8.09 3 


urements corrected by adding Czekanowski’s constants, shows this. The Europeans m 
question show that in earlier times they conformed more closely to the Berber values of this 
index than do all but the marginal groups today. Hooton’s Canary Island series likewise 
falls in line with the present material. Like so many other measurements and indices, this 
index demonstrates a close connection with early rather than with modern dolichocephalic 
European groups. : 

ZYGO-FRONTAL INDEX 


This index, which shows the relationship existing between the minimum-frontal and the 
bizygomatic diameters, indicates the relative prominence of the malars, due to the general 
stability of the former measurement. The Riffians show their good development of the 
forehead breadth, and narrowness in the malar region, by this index. The Riffians and 
Senhaja have the highest indices of the six groups, the Sheshawen series follows them, 
whereas the Ghomara, Arabs, and Shluh fall significantly below. 


TABLE 24. ZYGO-FRONTAL INDEX 


No. M. e Vv. 
AOA RIG dics ceecidiwentecadawmaes 528 78.25 «11 3.62 « .0S 4.63 = .10 
Total Senhaja ................000008 197 78.29 «18 3.51 #11 4.48 #.13 
NOWAIA 6 5.chche cnanunuaeeaceanes 73 77.40 #25 3.22 #19 4.16 = .24 
Sheshawen .............0-cccccccees 28 77.96 = .41 3.21 = .29 4.12 « 37 
PTB 5b ci0 sid occ bap ween aeaetnes 93 77.41 & .24 3.42 x 17 4.42 wu .22 
BONN ie fo egecs rs hoch weutaeuts 277 77.07 = .15 3.64 = .10 4.72 = .14 
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ComparaTivE Data 
North Africa Authority Ne. M. e v. 
Bawls ° soos ceicia dew c ks Papillault 15 79.76 
Msabites® .................00. t 50 82.71 
Irak Bedawin f ......'.......... Ehrich 33 74.88@%35 3.00225 401.33 
Europe 
Norway, Eidfjord .............. A. Schreiner 37 73.66.42 3.83 §.19 
Norway, Halandsdal............ A. Schreiner 67 73.66 =.21 2.52 3.43 
Norway, Valle ................. A. Schreiner 98 74.31 %.19 2.72 3.66 
Faroe Islands ................. (L and L) 75.1 
Old Americans* ............... Hrdlitka 247 76.41 
gs ee ee ee Hannesson (L & L) 76.9 
Sweden (total) ................ L. and L. 76.97=.03 2932.02 3.81 
Alvsborgs lin ................. L. and L. 77.3Au06 282201 3.64 
Spain, Carcerefios*............. Aranzadi (W) 2B 79.00 
Spe 6 is dace ietscccsucadivs (W) WZ 79.01@.34 430@.21 5.44.27 
Trondelagen .................. (L and L) 80.0 
BiG. ieee ese as ieee eke Barras, 1923 (W) 206 81.09 = .27 
From corrected means 
Skeletal Material Authority No.  M. M. 
Teneriffe *. 0... ccc eee Hooton 247 72.7 73.4 
Oc oleae i me Morant 35-59 73.0 73.7 
Long Barrow * ................. Schuster (H) 73.5 74.1 
Merovingians *................. Frizzi (M) 74.0 
egroes * oo. cece eee Manouvrier (M) 74.2 
Enelish and Scotch Iron Age * . Morant 55-45 75.0 75.6 
Whitechapel *.................. Morant 43-132 75.4 75.9 
er and Scotch Neolithic * Morant 41 75.7 76.2 
srscgentacanaecieeeeiese Macdonnell (H) Parsons 76.4 76.8 
DivrZRENCES BETWEEN Means, IN INDEX PoINTs 
Rif Senhaie Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiuh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Swedes 
Rif ........ -- Be ae ne se 3.37 16 .. 138 
Senhaja 04 -- 3.41 2 1.42 
8 89 -- 2.52 1.61 43 
Sheshawen 2 3 56 -- 3.08 1.05 99 
Arabs ..... S 88 ~ O1 54 -- ae 2.53 1.60 44 
Shiuh ..... 118 122 2323 89 2H -- 2.19 1.94 10 
DirrERENCE oF MEANS EQUALS X TIMES P.E. 
Rif Senbaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabe Shiuh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Sweden 
| eer -- Bs ee se .- 9<.11 1.83 .. 12.54 
Senhaja .. 19 4=-- 8.74 1.89 7.89 
Ghomara .. 3.15 287 -- 5.86 3.83 1.72 
Sheshawen 69 7.34 #117 =-- §.22 1.98 2.42 
Arabs ..... 3.23 293 © 4112 -- Be 6.02 3.81 1.83 
Shluh ..... 6.21 531 114 202 121 -- 5.76 §.24 62 


Comparative data for this index are exceedingly rare. Our two Algerian groups indicate 
- ghigher ranking in Algeria than in Morocco. The Irak Bedawin fall considerably lower, and 
in Europe the Nordic groups tend to fall below and the Spanish above the Riffian figure. 
Of the Moroccan groups, the Rif and Senhaja are most like the Spanish; and the Shluh, 
Ghomara, and Arabs most like the Swedes. The highest lin in Sweden, however, falls close 
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Arabophone Senhaja who exceed the Beni Amart and Nomads of the Rif. The low figure 
of the Nomads, thrust into the flank of the highcst bigonial diameters in Morocco, cannot 
fail to hold a certain significance. Although the Central Riffians are lower than the high 
center which characterizes Beni Said, Temsaman, and Beni Ulishk, they are still higher 


than the means of other Moroccan groups. 


Turning to Algeria, we find the groups measured by d’Hercourt to reach the lower 
Moroccan range, and those measured by Randall-Mac Iver and Wilkin to exceed them by 
3 and 4mm. One could hardly expect samples of the same group measured by two different 
investigators to differ 4 mm. in this dimension unless there were some difference in tech- 
nique or a decided qualification in samples chosen. All that we can say at present is that 
the Riffians appear to exceed these Algerian groups no matter whose technique we accept. 


TABLE 25. BIGONIAL DIAMETER 


No. M. 
TOtAURU so esces eee sess Sane 530 106.13 = .18 
Total Senhaja ...................00- 196 102.91 = .30 
Ghomara............ ccc ccc cece s cee 73 103.25 = .51 
Sheshawen ................. ccc ceeee 28 103.39 = .85 
PADS? eos cies cen s Sides ose toases 93 102.43 = .45. 
BRON: ceed Siwtdomices sada cioewddes 277 100.37 = .24 
ebOGnS 6356 sie honsssbtatewieiaee bhei eoueds 106.50 = 1.18 
PASSES 5.55 5sb had be tide seb alsees nes eeeeneeek 106.23 = .70 
GOV G ois s oe bores hae sa eis ncdaneiaes 105.62 = .50 
INGIIAGS 5.52 bbs cha ioiseds Heecewca sensei aueks 103.54 = .64 
ONG coins Sots oa 5a Soha se base tacenenee sanewaesy 109.47 = .82 
MG 552 oc tcwates eohee ies iates osu seen 108.51 = .52 
OUNBOIMION 6 55555-54625 bed eons neoa wha S canoes ia 108.34 = .75 
NBD site cina cdasicnenasaustne seat eesnneeeeuus 105.76 = .49 
GSONNR YA 5 his 5.6.5 shs chs hi sbborssscdessusieseedes 105.51 = .55 
Urringnel os 5555 een eben eveweessasdeeesas 104.19* 53 
BINGE sss bois oh eiee eis os SS cheeses 103.59 = .59 
OT QUISG 606k oy aes Sadeee eed beeasasoesnseees 104.94 .97 
DOKOVE oiocs bbs s5s esa ewniamsedin ssi eesaeee 105.12 = .87 
DASTICINGS 5063 65 6odde isd dete snbvosstaeee tes 107.54 = 1.06 
TAMIR sonics eden bencenres tite hoeesaesdaeeues 102.96 = .95 
BO NGOE sii 2 osc oes res cies ai eaeesagceteaes 101.08 = .92 
WUOIONG 5656 Sirs haa Saree Has Ges Been Soe cea 104.06 = .80 
WO@MSUGN 65 5.o sie s Sess ba teil oven a eee ea: 103.05 = .47 
TOCA 555s och eaieeie dens coeecdewlaoues 100.95 « .97 
AS: Becks irs hee hoe Sp hee 8 ace ee ees 103.94 .58 

ComPaRATIVE DaTA 

North Africa Authority No. 
Rabyles ioc cc ceeecesdacidticixs d’Hercourt 13 
Algerian Arabs................. d’Hercourt 18 
BNO WIS Tis Cowen sete ciatece R.-Mac I. and W. 57 
Kabyles f .................000. R.-Mac I. and W. 50 

Africa south of the Sahara 
PIO ne etestucrsactistauesegex Poutrin (M) 
POY 655 Godse se caine toia ess Poutrin (M) 
West Coast.................00. Weninger 100 
Asia 

Irak Bedawin f ................ Ehrich 33 


6.28 = .13 
6.02 = .18 
6.49 = .38 
6.65 = .60 
6.44 = 32 
§.95 =.17 


6.57 = .84 
§.67 = .49 
5.48 «= .35 
5.05 * .46 
6.68 = .58 
§.58 = 37 
7.78 # .53 
4.47 = 36 
6.08 « .39 
6.28 » 37 
4.10 = .42 
6.07 « .68 
6.31 « .61 
7.38 = .75 


6.92 = .67 
6.84 = .65 
5.01 = .56 
§.35 = .33 
6.76 « .69 
§.92 =.41 


M. 
101.0 
102.0 
104.63 = .48 
104.90 = .50 


97.0 
99.0 
101.81 = .41 


| 06.00 « .63 


5.34 #34 
5.22 = .35 


6.04 « .29 


§.41 » .45 


Vv. 
5.92 «12 
§.85 = .18 
6.29 = 37 
6.43 = .58 
6.29 = 31 
§.93 = .17 


6.17 = .79 
5.34 = .46 
§.19 » 33 
4.88 « .44 
6.10 = .53 
§.14 » 34 
7.18 « .49 
4.23 = 33 
§.76 = .37 
6.03 = .36 
3.96 = .40 | 
§.78 = .65 
6.00 = .58 
6.86 = .70 


6.72 = .65 
6.77 #.65 
4.81 = .54 
§.19 = .32 
6.70 = .68 
5.70 = .40 


Y, 


5.10 a .32 
§.10 = .32 


§.93 = .28 
5.62 a .47 
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Europe hvstlinenitey Be. M. @ Vv. 
ee ee er re Barras 78 «8«6101.73248 59623 S532 
Sweden (total)® ............... L. and L. 103.43 
Norway, Opland ............... B. and 8. 730 0=—s: 1105.46.15 6.05 574 
Norway (total) ..............-. B. and 8. 11,743 106.082.04 550 5.18 
Old Americans ................ Hrdlitka 27 =: 1063 
Spain, Carcerefios.............. Aranzadi (W) 23 1065 
Norwsy, Eidfjord .............. A. Schreiner 36 2=—s_: 1109.22 
Norway, Valle................. A. Schreiner 120 10925238 6.10 358 
Norway, Halandsdal............ A. Schreiner 67 11270253 650 5.77 


Rif Senbeja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiuh |Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spam Nervweg Sweden 
Rif........ -- ay ve tad Me - [1B 150 10.13 432 440 05 - 
Senhaja ... 3.22 -- bg ste s2 -- 1199 172 691 110 118 327 
Ghomara .. 2.88 aA -- ee se -- | 165 138 %725 144 152 29 
Sheshawen . 2.74 48 14 -- im ai 151 124 739 158 166 2.79 
Arabs ..... 3.70 48 82 6 -- .. | 2.47 222 6.43 62 20 863.75 
Shluh ..... 5.76 254 288 .302 2.06 -- [453 426 437 144 136 5381 


Durvernence or Means Equais X tres P-E. 
Rif Senhaje Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiuh | Kabylies Shawia Irak j Negroes Spain Nerway Secden 


Ril sisse -~ - a sg as .. | 232 294 1559 9.60 863 2 
Senhaja ... 920 -- Se ie as -- | 343 3.02 988 2.16 207 10.90 
Ghomara .. 533 58 -- i ue .- | 232 197 896 2.23 2.17 5.86 
Sheshawen. 3.15 53 4.14 -- = .. |1353 127 697 168 169 328 
Arabs ..... 771 8 =6=88 «61.21 61000—C-- .. 1369 333 836 102 115 83 
Shiuh ..... 19.20 668 514 343 404 -- |824 789 651 3.00 247 23.24 


The Negro groups, whether we use those of Weninger or of Poutrin, fall definitely below 
the Riffians, although Weninger’s group exceeds the Shluh and shows itself similar to the 
Arabs, as well as to Ktama and Beni Bu Nsar. Ehrich’s Bedawin fall into the lower Negro 
range, and are dissimilar from all our Moroccan groups, whether of supposed Arab or Berber 
origin. 

The Spaniards, according to Barras, are equivalent in this measurement to Negroes, 
Arabs, and Shluh; according to Aranzadi, with his one small provincial group, they equal 
the Riffians. Barras’s figure is probably more typical of Spain as a whole. The Norwegians 
and Old Americans show a near identity to the Riffians, with Mme. Schreiner’s figures in 
excess; the figure of the Swedes, back-calculated from an index in which the number of 
individuals was not given, may be faulty due to an unequal number in the component ele- 
ments, since in calculating it by the use of the bizygomatic and zygo-gonial means, I may 
have employed a much larger sample in the former. Were the latter representative of a local 
group only whereas the former is of Sweden as a whole such a disparity might well appear. 
Taking it as it is, the Swedish group falls below the Norwegians and Riffians and equals the 
Sheshawen and Ghomara figures. 


TOTAL FACE HEIGHT 


The dimension of the sagittal length of the face, measured from nasion to menton, is 
sometimes known as the morphological face height to distinguish it from the formerly used 
physiognomic face height, measured from crinion to menton, and dependent for its validity 
upon the possession by each individual measured of a full complement of head hair. The 
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than are too few. In the case of jaws lacking 20 teeth or more, however, the difference is well 
marked, and a correction merited. Consequently 4 mm. have been added in each case of 
this nature. Out of 585 individuals of the Rif and Senhaja there were but 15 such indi- 
viduals, and in other groups and among those subsequently measured the proportions have 
not increased. This correction has been applied to all Moroccan groups; its effect upon the 
means has been negligible; its only effect, and that a slight one, has been to restore the 
measures of variation to their true positions. Were it not for the small numbers in many 
of the tribes I would have excluded the face length measurements of these individuals 
entirely. | 

Judging by the range of this measurement presented in Martin’s table, the Riffians are, 
from a world standpoint, a long faced people. Of the six Moroccan groups, they are the 
longest faced, significantly longer than all but the Sheshawen people and Arabs. The 
- Shluh have the shortest faces of all, considerably shorter than any of the others. 

Looking at the measurement tribally, we see that the longest faces are in the extreme 
east of the Rif, among the Kebdana and Mazuza, with the shortest ones in the Central Rif. 
The Maritime tribes have faces longer than the Rifhan mean, and the Senhaja vary from 
the Shluh-like extreme of Ktama to the level of Beni Bu Nsar. 

All authorities seem to agree on an Algerian face length inferior to 121 mm.., signifi-- 
cantly lower than the Riffians, and comparable to the Arabs and Shluh. The Negroes, or 
those of them of which we know, have much shorter faces, apparently a generic difference, 
significantly shorter than all our Moroccan groups. The Asiatic Bedawin, on the other 


_ TABLE 26. TOTAL FACE HEIGHT 
No. M. | ¢@ : a / 


Total Ril. scncectccueascesheidseioks §30 124.10 = .21 7.17 a .15 §.78 a: .12 
Total Senhaja ...............2.000: . 195 122.11 = .29 §.87=% 18  . 481 =.14 
Ghomarsa..............cccc cece ce ees 73 1213A 51 6.45 .38 5.32 = 31 
Sheshawen ............ 0... ccc ccceee 28 123.14 .75 §.88 = .53 4.78 = 43 
APBD io secede ieu neous Sines 93 123.37  .48 6.79 = 34° 5.50 = .27 
11 (7) SS a Pn 277 «(19.74% 28 6.89 = .20 §.75 #17 
Kebdane. 6eihccin Keston ecaea eo edes eek eek 131.21 «1.44 8.01 «1.02 6.10 = .74 
DEAS USO 5 oo 5.8 Wierd Sedat hes Kak Rae oneae deen 129.40 = .80 6.54 .57 5.05 = .48 
GCaliV8 si chsh. ee esac Steed eieneeee tes 124.91 = .60 6.65 = .43 5.32 = .34 
INGMAGS isso ukcc Shwe Dae awe eon Laeeeeeen 123.86 = .87 6.93 = 61 5.60 = .50 
BAIG > ses sites chincwnc wed ccesa sees ieese es taewe 125.93 = .92 7.50 «= .65 §.96 « 52 
MDI I steno hceys iacce Suntan ao Cen oats Oe ees 125.26 = .64 6.92 = .45 5.52 = .36 
TOMSGINBN 3505 Sciciae heasnes Gk Mew seth aneeeie 123.69 = .65 6.48 = .45 5.24 = 37 
OPUS aos cuca Sesra Geese cane Vian een ae eines eieeeree 122.10 = .61 5.56 = .44 4.55 = 36 
GROOT Gioia aaa hae ae nae ses 121.15= 61 6.83 = .41 5.64 = 34 
Urrigghel iis ojos ocho 6 oaceeG sdendcwesie sue eens 121.86 = .56 6.19 « .37 5.08 » .30 
ANALG io kd hate aaxecten cane tece see wen 122.50 «1.17 ——s-« 8.12 83 6.63 = .67 
TP STQUIBG oko ce dines hocneaw ea dew eceesedeteons 123.28 «1.30 8.11 «= .89 6.58 « .72 
DOKO YA oicocki crc cosasncboiloutedeeeseaatuniuts 121.92 .82 §.98 « .58 4.90 = .48 
DUAPIAINOG, 56:5 is)5 ck bls caren lee edeia ta dis eee ek 125.86 #1.10 7.66 = .78 6.09 « .62 
DAKO ox hcdieedeetcws caer eee bn Repiaee eiccrne canes 122.64 91 6.76 .64 5.51 =.52 
BU NGAP secede it seceeu esd oceeesistanian bakdees 124.00 = .72 §.34« .51 4.3] «.41 
PURO oie eases eee en aed 6 eeealeantennen 123.33  .71 4.47 = .50 3.62 = .41 
TARNSUUH 5.5 adaware oda eawcaewe seen dbvieex saan 122.64 = .52 — 692m 37 4.83 «30 
WAM Asi. o dno tac hs ee ome ei aanieSahenewateewaied 119.91 = .67 4.66 = .47 3.89 a .40 


BY BON cecw bac oa uence sien ae mewegncgssnecae 120.53 = .58 6.86 = .41 4.86 «= 34 
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Comparative Data 
.  Nerth Africa Authority Ne. M. e v. 
Algerian Arabs................. d’Hercourt 18 1140 
aby les cscs ccseentieccasicceds R.-Mac I. and W. 49 119318.69 7.12%.48 3.69 =.25 
GD YlC6 3 owe decsdis ccetaeds d’Hercourt 13. = 120.0 
GShawia ........-.. cece we wwe eee R.-Mac I. and W. 57 =—s- 1120.95.60 6.726.422 §.56 =.35 
Africa south of the Sahara 
AMS: Sseeccecsasieeecdsct Weissenberg (M) 115.0 7 ' 
West Coast. ...........cceceeee Weninger 100 117.75 =.48 = §.19#.25— 7.77 = .37 
Asia 
Irak Bedawin ................. Ehrich 330s «128.67=%.89 7.60.63 5.91 ~.49 
E 
South Italians ................. Hrdlitka SO = 115.5 
Norway, Opland ............... B. and § 7390s «1119.89.15 = 6.12 5.10 
Eastern Norway ............--. (L and L) 120.2 
Boain~ o2iccecicscesseewecnuces Barras (WW) 56 120.27m@.76 8.41%.50 6.99 =.42 
Wrigh:....5.cc.ccssesccnacsseoes Hrdlitka 35 8=121.0 
Old Americans ................ Hrdlitka 726 02=— 121.5 
IS 5.205 o sce lveee oeeee sae Hrdlitka 2 3121.9 
Norway (total) ................ B. and 8. 11,769 122.2468.04 6.52 §.33 
ada breca Seusiednge ates Weissenberg (M) 123.0 
Runo Island .................. Hilden (L & L) 123.1 
English criminals............... ring 2348 123.73#.11 
Trondelagen ................:: (L and L) 124.8 
Norway, Ejidfjord .............. A. Schreiner 35 1253 
Norway, Hilandsdal............ A. Schreiner 67 126.46=.62 7.47 §.91 
Sweden (total) ................ L. and L. 126.57 #.02 6.92.01 5.46 
Western Sweden, V. ............ L. and L. 127.35%.05 687".04 5.39 
Norway, Valle ................. A. i 120 §=128.28@.41 6.62 §.17 
Jans ereeinwid eae eetees Hannesson (L & L) 128.7 
DrvrERENCES BETWEEN Means, IN MILLIMETERS 
Rif ‘Senbaje Ghomsra Sheahawen Arabe Shluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Sweden 
Rif 5ii6 sees -- . ie 479 3.15 457 635 3.83 186 2.47 
Senhaja . 199 -- 280 1.16 656 436 184 .13 4.46 
2.76 my | -- 2.03 39 733 3.44 1.07 90 5.23 
Sheshawen 9 108 18 =-- 3.83 2.19 553 539 287 90 3.43 
‘Arabs ..... 723 #12% 207 BB -- -- |406 242 530 562 3.10 1.13 3.20 
Shluh ..... 436 237 160 340 363 £4-- 43 #121 893 4199 538 250 68 
DiIrrERENCE OF MEANS EQUALS X Tres P.E. 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Sweden 
Rif 5532526: -- a - ba -- 1666 5.00 5.02 12.21 485 8.46 11.76 
Senhaja ... 553 -- 3.74 173 698 7.79 2.27 448 1.54 
Ghomara .. 5.02 1.97 -- 2.36 49 7.11 491 1.18 1.76 10.25 
Sheshawen . 1.23 1.299 2.112 -- 368 2.27 3.77 6.06 2.68 1.20 4.57 
Arabs ..... 140 2.25 296 2 -- .. 1484 3.14 520 827 344 236 6.67 
Shluh ..... 16.15 593 2.76 425 660 -- 58 183 960 355 65 862 2.44 


hand, have faces bordering in length on the extreme limit of the human range; in fact, 
longer than any mean given by Martin. The only figures comparable to it in this material 
are the means of the small Kebdana and Mazuza groups. The variability of this measure- 
ment is high in all Moroccan groups, the two Algerian groups for which we have constants, 
and among the Bedawin; but a high degree of variation in this measurement is a normal 


condition. 
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Among the Europeans presented, Goring’s English criminals present the greatest 
parallel, with a difference of .37 «.24mm. and consequent value of 1.54 XP.E. The 
Scandinavian and German groups rotate about and exceed the Riffian mean, whereas the 
Mediterranean peoples and some of British descent seem definitely shorter faced. The 
Central Riffian tribes, however, attain a mean comparable to the Old Americans, English, 
and Norwegians. The Shluh fall into the Mediterranean range, whereas the Ghomara are 
comparable to the shortest faced tribe of Central Riffians. 

Unfortunately I was unable to obtain any comparative data upon skeletal series for this 
measurement, due to the general scarcity of lower jaws. 


FACIAL INDEX 


The Riffians are relatively, as well as absolutely, the longest faced of the six Moroccan 
groups. The Arabs follow them closely, and the only group greatly different is the Ghomara. 
The tribal means do not follow the usual pattern wherein the Central Riffians differ mostly 
from the tribes to the east of them. In this case the Central Riffians, excepting Gzennaya, 
approximate the Riffian mean; Kebdana and Mazuza show themselves hyperleptoprosopic; 
and a band of low index means traverses the area from north to south, along Temsaman, 
Beni Tuzin, Gzennaya, and the Arabophone Senhaja. Except for the latter the Senhaja 
show a similarity to the generality of Rifhans. 


TABLE 27. FACIAL INDEX 


Ne. | M. e vz 
Total Rif ..... Mawintaaieancebeten: Bee 91.40" .16 5.58 «.12 6.10 « .13 
Total Senhaja ................-.2006 195 90.54= .24 4.87 #15 §.38 a .16 
GHOMAIA 5 6d sh oid dob stind oeeawirs 73 89.75 = 37 4.70 « .28 §.24 «31 
Sheshawen ..............ccccccccece 28 90.79 = .47 3.69 = 33 4.06 = 37 
BYGDO o5co Cas conukilewssecatos tices o3 — 9133 = 36 5.15 «26 5.64 = .28 
Sia 550s sceg veweses use seeeeuss 277 900.94 = .22 §.47 #.16 6.01 «.17 
Kebdana ............. 0c cece ecw cc ccc ceccccccc ces, 95.93 1.06 5.91 ».75 6.16 «.78 
ISSUER 2 iki cca vada sesteeees to een eeewese =< 94.17 = 63 5.08 = .44 §.39 «= .47 
Gaia isi iaoc cede sedate eases ie eweesadeae 92.20 «= .46 5.06 » 33 §.49 «35 
Nomads ............. ccc ccc cc ccc ccc ccccccceccccce. 90.52  .67 5.36 « .48 §.92 « .52 
Said orice hashes eokdaseeesewcs eee A te shaeies eid salah elacaint 90.17 = .65 5.19 = .46 §.76 = .51 
UBD odin Sind ee abba oe awe UES os ease eee ees 900.87 = .52 5.57 «37 6.13 = .40 
TOMSAMAN 6c.5666 555 ose 544 6008s Saved sdacness cee ' 88.58 a .47 §.48 « 37 6.02 «.41 
USIG So cssass basic etics Se Barats gk Chee aleeaeG tinse hes esos - 80.45 = .46 4.22 = 33 4.72 « 37 
GReODS YA 5.5 53 5.6dbdcot es thn ek esas eesheree eine ss 88.58 = .47 §.14 = 33 §.80 = .37 
WFPIBRNE) i055 scl etocec sis waieee ce cabiosaes 901.47 = .49 5.83 = .35 6.37 = 38 
AMAT oobi io ee oe haa See ee eee ees ‘91.91 = .85 5.88 = .60 6.40 = .65 
TOCQUISE co loicdacexdrsnlkdddcccse ver oes noseeeseeee es 90.67 «1.04 6.56 = .74 7.24 « 81 
BOMOYG os hie ewes varied ou eaanaueeo ices 91.17 = .54 3.94 «38 4.32 = .42 
MasiGNes: icccerunsnaictinasaoesnt ends es eatin 92.55 = .95 6.58 = .67 7.11 m 72 
TAINO oboe cs win hendtenyoaec ead thier ede ounes 90.96 = .72 §.31 = .51 5.84 = .56 
BU NGAr i b-sc aay snide oe nea ceee tn ca be eel eewtees 01.04= .50 3.67 «.35 4.03 « .38 
MARINI eit ich Gurnee Hdsdcdwe megietndws wesw neees 01.78 = .50 3.17 =.36 3.45 a 39 
MAGNSth i scone tae ast nace ceted es peas 90.68 = .43 4.86 = .30 §.36 « .33 
WOM osc Ssigleicare ence aw nebo nade Lene aks 90.68 « .33 4.38 « 44 4.83 = .49 
BES SOD yo eiecis cca ie esis reas neal dae eU anaes - 80.45= 54 §.50 = .38 6.15 = .43 
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The only two North African groups for which we have this index, the Kabyles and 
Shawia of Randall-Mac Iver and Wilkin, appear to be significantly below the Riffians, 
although the latter of the two groups are comparable to the Senhaja and Ghomara. The 
difference in this index between the Algerian Berbers and the Riffians is due to both an 
absolutely shorter and absolutely broader face in the case of the former. The Algerians just 
surmount the negroid range in this index, which the Riffians exceed beyond all semblance 
of similarity, due to their greatly longer and slightly narrower absolute dimensions. The 
Irak Bedawin, with their very long faces, fall into the hyperleptoprosopic class, exceeding 
the Riffians by almost two index points, as well as the Arabs, with whom they are tradition- 
ally related. 

The roster of European groups shows the Scandinavians occupying a great range, with 
the Icelanders closest to the Riffians, and the Swedes exceeding them, whereas the Nor- 
wegian national figure falls below that of any Moroccan group. The closest to the Riffians 
is one of Sweden’s “‘ Kernel area” provinces. The Spaniards of Barras fall close to the 
Norwegian total, and Hrdlicka’s small series of South Italian immigrants is very low indeed. 
The latter author’s British and American indices indicate a low position for these groups, 
at variance from Goring’s. In general, the two Mediterranean groups occupy a lower place 
than do most of the Scandinavians, although both vary greatly and the ranges slightly 
overlap. The Riffians show themselves more similar to the Nordic than to the Mediter- 
ranean peoples in this index, although the distinction is far from conclusive. | 


UPPER FACE HEIGHT 


This dimension was found to require the same correction as the total face height. As in 
the former case, the only perceptible effect is in slightly lowering the constants of variation. 

Unfortunately, this is a measurement which, although taken commonly on the skull, is 
almost never taken on the living. Martin lists but eleven groups, none of which are of use 
to us here. Of the five groups obtained for comparison, only one did not require seriation 
before use. 

The Riffians have the longest upper, as well as total, face height, of the six Moroccan 
groups. The Arabs again show a similarity to them, with all other groups differing by a 
margin of over 3 XP.E. The Senhaja are intermediate, and Ghomara, Sheshawen, and 
Shluh almost identical, and low compared to the other three. 

The Kabyles fall below the Moroccan range, while the Shawia exceed the three low 
Moroccan groups, still remaining lower than the Senhaja, Arabs, and Riffians. The Negroes 
fall definitely below the Moroccan range, with a high significant difference from all groups. 
This is one of their marked metrical differences. The Bedawin, on the other hand, have 
much longer upper, as well as total, face dimensions, than any Moroccan or either of the 
two Algerian groups, and are as different in their direction from the Riffians as the Negroes 
are in theirs. The Spanish series falls close to the Riffian mean, oddly exceeding it in this 
dimension while it falls short of it in the total dimension. 

The skeletal scries should not present means greatly shorter than those of the living. 
Nasion occupies the same point in both cases, and the thickness of the gums at prosthion 
probably does not exceed two millimeters. The comparative data, consisting of ancient and 
modern Nordic, British, Spanish, and Canarian series, lie close to the Riffian mean. The 
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most comparable are the Anglo-Saxon, Scotch, Spanish, and Teneriffe “Nordic” means, 
The Franks of Hainaut with their excessive dimension exceed the Riffians no more than 
they do all other peoples. They seem to have been a specialized group of their own; if they 
were ultra-Nordic, as Hooton facetiously suggests, they were alone in this respect. Being 
but twenty in number they may well have formed a single family group. 


No. M. @ 
Total Rib hxc nseceadesisi ce eeeSeds 529 72.45 «14 4.96 «.10 
Total Senhaja .................--00. 197 71.61 #23 4.60 =.14 
Ghomarsa..............c cece ec ceeees 73 70.47 = .38 4.86 = 29 
Sheshawen ................ ccc cc ewee 28 70.50 « .51 3.99 = .36 
BiOD6 ok ieicbckcceecdess suas eecaes 93 72.12 = 38 5.41 ».27 
BANG cc ces ekssGewdeeniacaetitets 277 70.37 «21 5.07 =.15 
CompPaRaTIVE Data 
North Africa Authority No. M. e 
Kabyles f ................ week R.-Mac I. and W 50 69.34=.49 5.12.35 
Shawia f ...............0...00e R.-Mac I. and W 57 71.02@.41 458.29 
Africa south of the Sahara 
West Coast.................... Weninger 100 66.78 «35 5.19 ».25 
Irak Bedawin ft ................ Ehrich 79.09 =.46 3.93=.33 
Europe 
BoGiN?: 6.c5 onde ns eenGasanesiides Barras (W) 72.92%.50 6242.31 
Skeletal Material 
Long Barrow ...............06 Parsons 67.0 
Orotava modern ............... (Hi) 67.8 
Moorfields .................006 ns 68.1 
English and Scotch Iron Age . Morant 30 69.1 
Teneriffe ............ ccc cece Hooton 69.7 
Long Barrow ...............006 (H) 69.9 
itechapel ................4. Morant 75 70.2 
English and Scotch Neolithic . Morant 32 70.8 
Teneriffe “‘Nordics” ........... Hooton 71.4 
Bnanish: <5. 6 scccciiawiess veetess Hoyos Sains (H) (M) 71.5 
Bootch ........... eee cee Turner (H) (M) 71.6 
Osu ciecosataewes Morant 71.7 
Franks of Hainaut ............. Houszé (H) 86.2 
Males and Females 
Burgundians................005 (H) 66.7 
Alamanni of Augst ............. (H) 60.1 
1806 56 cakes cenweeaue’s (H) 69.1 
DirreRENCES BETWEEN MEANS, IN MILLIMETERS 
Rif Genhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain 
|) ee -- a os 3.11 143 6.64 5.67 47 
Senhaja & -- ‘.. [227 £9 748 483 1.31 
Ghomara 198 114 -- 113 55 862 369 2.45 
Sheshawen . 1.95 1.11 o -- 116 582 8859 3.72 2.42 
Arabs ..... 33 $1 165 162 = -- 2.78 1.10 6.97 534 80 
Shluh . 208 124 £10 8 113 #175 -=- $10 #65 872 3.49 2.55 


‘TABLE 28, UPPER FACE HEIGHT 


Vv. 
6.85 = .14 
6.42 = .19 
6.90 = .41 
5.66 #51 
7.50 « 37 
7.20 «21 


v. 
7.38 = 50 
6.45 = .41 


7.07 = 37 
4.97 = .4] 


8.56 = .43 


Norway Sweden 
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‘Drrrerence or Means equats X toes PE. 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Swedes 


Rif......0. “- ' se ce oe) ee we | O10 03.33 13.83 1492 90 
Senhaja ... 311 -- .. .. .. «6 | 420 1.26 1466 1150 2.38 
Ghomara .. 508 236 -- .. ..  .. | 182 98 1437 7.10 4.09 
Sheshawen. 3.68 198 05 -- ..  .. | 1.63 80 1245 6.00 3.36 
Arabs ..... 85 116 306 253 --  .. [448 196 11.62 1303 1.27 
Shluh ..... 832 400 233 2 407 -- |1.94 141 1710 851 472 


The disharmonic comparative quality of the Spanish series suggests a difference in the 
relation between the two face lengths which may be of racial significance. Dividing the 
upper face height by the total face height, we obtain the following index values: 


Group. Authority Index 
West CORSE. 6s oseitcke tier eciicuteamscucteessmeued Weninger 56.7 
Sheshawehi......... 0... ccc ccc cece ccc cece ec eenee 57.7 
GHOMATE i oh5nk os oes aeutietneinsooes seu ane §8.1 
AD YVIOS: oso ee See ended ae ea eee es R.-Mac I and W 58.1 
RE eo satan so ea oehaes coe temameneeee 58.4 
DONG IS 6 seh hesd ide caoeicecocesesiensades 58.6 
Beebe a oisc Sh toon Beas eek web eeee tees | 6-886 
SAWS: odes ih ores hes heed A eseks R.-Mac I and W §8.7 
SP oo ose oc cnet ee eeaeees eee ae aes 58.8 
SOG 6 co wie Scena ea eces ao ohssswuaea see eeeuws Barras (W) 60.6 
Srak Bedawitt ois sscscscccnssseusanriiiessawiagees Ehrich 61.5 

Skeletal Material | | 
Guanches............. sina elea b bisare Vanities based von Behr (M) 58.0 
BOOED oot ciemssceardincieneataweseeaiews ee vanesaee eee Turner (M) 50.4 
BOING 5 sc.ci5.c 0 5c vi cia Se aoe Gee cewien tea eenes Hoyos Sains (M) 60.3 


This array, tentative as it is, suggests a relatively heavy lower jaw for Negroes, with 
Berbers and Guanches intermediate between them and the Spanish and Irak Bedawin, 
whereas the Scotch fall between the Berbers and Spaniards. One of the notable observa- 
tional features of the Nordic type is the length of the lower jaw and strong chin develop- 
ment. In their differentiation from the Spaniards in this respect, the Riffans would seem 
to show a Nordic tendency. A negroid tendency is precluded by the fact that they differ 
from the Negroes to such a marked degree in actual measurements, as well as by the fact 
that the Shluh, our most negroid group, are closest to the Spaniards. These suggestions are 
of course not seriously advanced since with present data they cannot be proved. 


UPPER FACIAL INDEX 


Being dependent upon the preceding measurement, this index is equally rare in 
anthropometric literature, except for skeletal material. All of the Moroccan groups except- 
ing Ghomara and Sheshawen are closely similar. These latter two are significantly different 
from all other groups except each other. Among human groups, the Riffians run high in this 
index, indicating a long narrow facial type. The Kabyles fall significantly below all of the 
Moroccans, whereas the Shawia are in the same category as Ghomara and Sheshawen. The 
Negroes are greatly below all, and the Irak Bedawin equally distant in the opposite direction. 
The Spaniards, running but one index point higher than the Riffians, are not far distant. 
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DrivreRENcE Or MEANS EQUALS X TimES P.E. 
Rif SGenabaie Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiuh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Sweden 


Rif ........ -- ae se és ae -- 1865 3.85 9.52 19.07 2.73 
Senhaja ... 145 -- i sis o -- |7.20 268 9.82 10.30 3.30 
Ghomara .. 437 3.00 -- 4 ae .. | 430 -- 1105 897 4.98 
Sheshawen. 3.24 2.49 35 -- at .- | 31 33 931 6.21 4.46 
Arabs ..... 19 74 305 275 -- .. |698 291 8.29 1415 2.48 
Shluh ..... 95 52 361 283 39 =-- 17.72 3.11: 9.74 17.93 3.09 


One of the most significant differences so far encountered between the Riffians and 
Spaniards, aside from stature and its component elements, is the relative disharmony be-- 
tween the two indices of the face. The Riffians exceed the Spanish in the total facial index 
and the Spaniards exceed them in the upper facial index; plainly indicating the greater 
development of the mandible in the Riffians, a point which is further brought out by the 
difference in bigonial diameter. In the latter dimension the Riffians clearly find their closest 
parallels among the Nordic groups. 


NOSE HEIGHT 


In this measurement the Riffians compare favorably with the long nosed groups of the 
world. Ehrich’s Bedawin attain an exceptionally high figure, as do some of Mme. Schreiner’s 
Norwegians. 

Of Moroccan groups, the Riffians have the longest noses, being closely followed by the 
Sheshawen series. All others show significant differences from the Riffians. The Senhaja 
and Shluh, whose means are practically identical, fall into lowest place. The Riffian tribal 
means show, as might be expected, the greatest values in Mazuza and Kebdana; the Cen- . 
tral Riffian tribes do not, however, fall greatly below them. The shortest nosed groups are 
Beni Tuzin, Targuist, and Bokoya. Among the Senhaja, Beni Bu Nsar and Beni Hamid 
have noses of norma! Riffian length, while Taghzuth and the Arabophone Senhaja fall to 
the mean of 53mm. Ktama and Zarket agree with the Central Riffian tribes. 

The Algerians differ more by authors than they do by groups. Amat, writing in the 
early days of anthropometry, may have used some point other than nasion. As for the 
others, the chief conflict is between Randall-Mac Iver and Wilkin and Viré. The former 
measured more recently. If we follow them, as we have throughout, we find the Algerian 
Berbers with considerably shorter noses than the Rifhans. If we follow Viré there is little 
difference. | 

The two Negro groups available agree in revealing the Negro nose as much shorter than 
' that of the Moroccans; its chief difference, however, lies not in this dimension but in the 
breadth. The Mesopotamian Arabs of Ehrich, with their extreme nose length, may have 
: been influenced by the contiguity of Kurds and Turcomans. If their condition is typical 
of the pure Bedawin, their descendants in North Africa have then been completely modified 
_ to a Berber nasal condition. , 

Few European groups are available for comparison. In this dimension, as in others, 
there appears a great difference between the South Italians and the Spaniards, both theo- 
Tetically members of the Mediterranean race. The closest of the six European groups given 
to the Riffians is Aranzadi’s small provincial series. It is notable that the three British 
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M,. 
Kebdsuet svi ess eds evaletencuredtyscestewsacsees 56.93 = .85 
WMaSUsh cscs cetws cu weticeeiccwn Measieews steseeswds 56.41 = .46 
GaliVA.. 56c6asudatentecseeseeseseeascdese teks s cous 54.69 = .35 
NomOS: sabi. ob ees 256 cas essa tease eteheesesews 55.69 = .52 
Raid: 5A iwnosaniwbacctdaoetne ne etuwase se ees aus 55.40 » .46 
Wish scciGorre erie teeke ors ewesesases erase vees 55.00 = .30 
TeAAMNBD 5523S docks temase sweetie eetaviweteesiesee 55.49 = .44 
TSN <G oh case ered iw se Mea Scte cewek aed eeu aes hose 53.87 = .43 
CsennyA 66s iridscesedeteiantiues sacecdpewsiaes 54.09 = .32 
Urriaghel 3.6 countsuh siden oe ebaiasiieteeiedoweess 54:03 = .28 
BINETE 6 occur aie SUctd baw ae hb ote eh eine wb ee Sed wes 54.04 =.48 
TATQUISt o07 Sicscdlin nates toanesescedesaeeeswtes 52.72 =.71 
BOkOVA sec Sec ecsisce tes cees se etiaseaceesceses sees 53.44 «49 
Wi aritarnnee oor 66h kh baw ada ceweiead sa enes 55.68 = .73 
TORO cites tiwacencace se eenaneaeh Geta: 54.00 = .54 
Bu NeAf i chiss si sbrswediees ooede ce iesesees esis §5.12 = .57 
Haid 656.5209 e2.dcuse. se eesathos taseeereseweees 54.94 « .67 
Tagnsutn colo seccst nine ersescaseiseedes sites §2.68 = .36 
WtaMn so ooo Siocon oese beeaes eareend cesses §3.45 = .56 
AY; BOR oo oi oios ie et se cekwwaws ess esaweeese esas §3.04 = .31 
CompaRaTIvE Data 
North Africa Authority No. 
Kabyles ics ici sc cnsetscdvivs d’Hercourt 13 
Algerian Arabs................. d’Hercourt 18 
SNQWIS Sic ives Ovens uchewesnex Papillault 15 
Kabyles..............c. cece eee R.-Mac I. and W 50 
SNAWIS os cencd aes cisdessasiegs R.-Mac I. and W 57 
Blond Kabyles ................ Viré 22 
Brunet Kabyles ............... Viré 43 
Maabites .............cc0ceee% Amat 50 
Africa south of the Sahara 
West Coast. ..............000.. Weninger 100 
BAD wea cei, bockeubtecasesewca Poutrin (M) 
Asia | 
Irak Bedawin ................. Ehrich 33 
South Italians ................. Hrdlitka 50 
Wrong tee ecscwacesseses.s i 35 
Old Americans ................ Hrdlitka 726 
| 1 711 ae Hrdlitka 20 
Spain, Carcerefios .............. Aranzadi 23 
pales tera leeslato ale watinareean cies Barras 79 
Runo Island .............2. ;-. Hilden (AS.) 79 
Norway, Valle ................. A. Schreiner 131 
Norway, Eidfjord .............. A. Schreiner 36 
Norway, Halandsdal............ A. Schreiner 68 
Skeletal Material Authority No. 
Azores 00.0.0. ccc eee 
Orotava... 2.0... cece cece (H) 
Moorfields ...............0000. Macdonnell (H) 
English and Scotch Neolithic Morant 15 
Teneriffe ........... 0. cece eee Hooton 
Spanish .......... 0c. c cece ees Hoyos Sains (M)-(H) 


¢ 
4.73 = .60 
3.67 & 32 
3.86 = .25 
4.19 a 37 
3.70 & 32 
3.29 # .22 
4.57 » 31 
3.94 a 32 
3.55 # .23 
3.28 a .20 
3.35 #34 
4.48 = 50 
3.49 & 35 
§.08 « .52 


4.00 = 38 
4.23 =.40 
4.09 = .47 
4.09 x .25 
3.90 = .40 
3.15 = .22 


4.25 = .29 
4.36 = .27 


3.92 «19 


4.50 « 37 


5.06 «.25 
3.77 
3.58 


8.31 »1.06 
6.51 = 
7.06 = 
7.52 = 
6.68 = 
§.98 = 
8.24 = 
731 a 
6.56 = 
6.07 = 
6.20 = 
8.50 = 
6.53 = 
9.12 » 


7.41 = 
7.67 «= 
7.44 a 
7.76 « 
7.23 = 
(§94" 


RSeSSAIX SRRBRRERBEREE 


Vv. 


8.95 = .60 
8.49 = .53 


8.17 «39 


7.69 » .66 


9.08 = .45 
6.57 
6.01 
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Asthocity Ne. M. 

Whitechapel .................. Morant 79 §1.2 

Portuguese ...............0c00e () §2.2 

Anglo-Saxon .................. Morant 22 §2.25 (52.3 left, 52.2 right) 
Seotch .......... ccc ccc eee Turner (H) (M) 53.5 

Franks of Hainaut ............. Houzé (H) §5.1 

s | DurrERENCES BETWEEN Means, 1N MILLIMETERS 
Rif Senbaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabe Shiuh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Sweden 

Rif cossscus -- Be as ae ~- «= we | 4.44 «83.39 «23.78 «26.74 = 99 r 
Senhaja ... 1.59 -- at ae ee -- | 285 181 537 5.15 2.58 : 
Ghomara .. 1.16 43 -- se Sas -- | 328 2238 494 558 2.15 
Sheshawen. 45 1.14 71 -- a ..| 399 286 423 629 1.44 
Arabs ..... 8 71 283 4 -- ..| 356 2.51 466 586 1.87 

Shlub ..... 158 01 42 #12113 #70 --/[ 286 181 536 5.16 2.57 


DivFERENCE oF Means Equals X Tiwes PE. 


Rif Senhaja Ghomarsa Sheshawen Arabe Shiluh | Kabyles Shawia 


Rif ........ == us sa oe as -- | 10.32 


Senhaja ... 691 -- as is es -- | 6.19 
Ghomara .. 331 1.10 -- si - -- | 6.19 


Sheshawen. .04 2.24 125 -- ” -- | 6.43 
Arabs ..... 2.51 1.82 60 46 -— ss 6.72 
Shluh ..... 7.51 04 114 226 189 --]| 6.50 


8.27 
4.11 
4.37 
4.69 
4.92 
4.21 


NOSE BREADTH 


In this dimension, taken without pressure across the alae, the six Moroccan groups 
divide into two portions, the Ghomara, Senhaja, and Rif; and the Shluh, Arabs, and 
Sheshawen. Of the narrower three the Riffians are the broadest, being significantly broader 


TABLE 31. NOSE BREADTH 


Ne. M,. 

TOtal Fil fcc se seikdhceicdieeeviaussd §29 34.60 = .10 
Total Senhaja ...................000 196 34.58 = .14 
Ghotnaras. 2 oso ech sori ck 73 33.97 = .21 
Sheshawen .................ccceeeee 28 35.64 = .33 
BOG oi oes ioe bdo. wees secon 03 35.47 a .20 
BRN ese iewewwieoss aes boseuensas 277 35.28 » .13 
MendOne: ose 2ishecblwetevvaensuswadecdodeeseeee 34.64 = .44 
DA GSUSE 555 iiss hos aide ce ses catnesies besanierse sae 35.10 = .36 
GAVE) 2c50cd Gece eorene oc eeneuadseecebeawens 34.51 = .22 
NOMO0S 654 hosel pedeeaiesinersi elise ehiavews 34.90 = .29 
BAI: oe isatstenrci aca sasceee sense sso laachuweek $5.37 = .40 
liste ss sa oa seectetewatacAeneehds?dtae station wen 35.57 = .26 
Tessa Mani: b oo och Sei ier 5a se heweek awh eed as 35.22 ws .26 
MOST oso cb dees a cuetenieaie sates Saas haere oe See 34.16 = .25 
CaeHiN GR sis ek Ss ish Sk Sah sss See $4.11 ».19 
Urringiel 2c oc ssc cos cawicaccaseeeesenedces ends $3.91 ».19 

Bre Sis Cuber Gio wc eee eee ok Ge angie Sac heleonaied were 34.41 w.41 
OIGUISE 625 65.50.50 55s On beedebes bs eeseGke te aeaaees 34.00 = .33 
BORO VS 55 oot pele e 8s kode ccte seo acd tees eee 94.17 « 34 


Irak Negroes Spain 
7.00 23.24 2.36 
9.42 15.60 5.74 
7.97 13.28 4.14 
5.96 11.64 2.32 
7.52 13.96 3.59 
9.57 16.64 5.98 


2.65 = .06 
2.90 = .09 
2.62 = .15 
2.59 & .22 
2.91 ».14 
3.20 = .09 


2.44 » 31 
2.88 = .26 
2.45 ».16 
2.30 = .20 
3.21 = .28 
2.78 x 18 
2.75 19 
2.30 = .18 
2.06 = .13 
2.31 w 14 
2.84 = .29 
2.08 = .23 
3.39 = .24 
2.46 = .25 


Norway Sweden 


v. 
7.66 = .16 
8.39 = .10 
7.a1m .45 
7.27 = .66 
8.20 = .41 
9.07 = .26 


7.04 = .90 
8.20 = .73 
7.10 @ .46 
6.59 = .58 
9.08 = .79 
7.82 «= 51 
7.81 « .§3 
6.73 @ 54 
6.04 «= .39 
6.81 .41 
8.25 = 84 
6.12 = .69 
6.99 = .70 
7.13 a .72 
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M. @ Vv. 
Wark Ol oo cicccerviw arsine senseteseedeGhoseaecues 34.12 «39 2.89 « .28 847% 81 
Wha NOSE cts boone eee ee ba ee keeewsdsate tees 35.20 = .43 3.16 30 8.98 = 86 
Wat 2 sc cdvicetcectweseuedatocesjemetoeenentuns 34.47 = 58 3.53 = .41 10.24 #=1.18 
Tess pcosecenioenecdaewremnsea eases cenedeeecet 34.68 = .25 2.80 «17 8.07 = 50 
WtaMes oobi csocet tot dar ceose eee cues sce sesecees 34.50 #35 346 a 25 7.13 « .72 
Ar. Sen........-- ree eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 34.32 = .26 2.62 «= .18 7.63 = 53 
ComparaTIvE Data 
North Africa Authority No. M. e v. 
Ghawia ........... cc ccc ccc eee Papillault 13 33.0 
Meabites .....5............006 Amat 50 34.0 
Shawia ....... viwrsh coins vedas R.-Mac I. and W. 57 34.72 %.23 2.57@.16 7.40 «.47 
Blond Kabyles ................ Viré 22 35.08 
Rabyles onc socccccsseeteseesyss R.-Mac I. and W. 50 36.00%.24 2488.17 6.89.46 
Africa south of the Sahara 
| ee ne ee ee Poutrin (M) 44.0 
West Coast................2055 Weninger 100 44.17%.22 3294.16 7.45.35 
Asia , 
Irak Bedawin ................. Ehrich 33 35.39 *.28 2.39%.20 6.56«.54 
Europe | | 
Spain ...... Muh va em ewee ces Barras 79 =. 32.99 #25 3.08".15 9.33 =.47 
Spain, Carcerefios.............. Aranzadi (W) 23 34.0 | 
English :32.0cic0005es02 eden esses Hrdlitka 20 34.8 
b eens eer aes Hrdlitka 35 34.8 
Norway, Eidfjord .............. A. Schreiner 36 35.11 
Old Americans ................ Hrdlitka 726 35.3 
South Italians ................. Hrdlicka 50 35.7 
Norway, Halandsdal............ A. Schreiner 68 35.57 =.23 2.78 781 
Norway, Valle ................. A. Schreiner 127 36.14%.15 2.55 7.09 
Runo Island .................. Hilden (A. 8.) 79 36.96 = .27 
Skeletal Material Authority No. M. 
BSOVES Secs eatieet ci eeeeasseésceseees 23.0 
BeOtel cade sae occa tae Mae rerae Gils Turner (H) (M) 23.1 
Portuguese ............... cc cece e eens (H) 23.2 
English and Scotch Neolithic ............ Morant 34 23.6 
English and Scotch Iron Age ............. Morant 67 23.7 
SOADIGN: cies etic tuude seu oe cree naiors Hoyos Sainz (H) (M) 24.0 
Moorfields ............. 0.20 cc cece eee Macdonnell (H) 24.0 
PONCTNG: oxiesie wens Stat balcaareaimasens Hooton 2.1 
Franks of Hainaut ...................... Houzé (H) 2A2 
Whitechapel.......................0.08. - Morant 70 24.3 
Anglo-Saxon ............... 0. cece cence Morant 28 24.5 
Orotava modern .................00.ceee (H) 24.8 
Males and Females | : 
Alamanni of Augst .................000- Schwerz (H) 24.0 
Alamanni of Switzerland ................ Schwerz (H) , 24.0 
Burgundians .................00cecceees Schwerz (H) 24.0 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS, IN MILLIMETERS 


Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shluh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Sweden 
Rif ........ -- aie a ag $3 sl 1.40 12 “9 9.57 1.61 os a6 
Senhaja ... 02 -- - a eis 6 1.42 14 81 9.59 1.59 

Ghomara .._ .63 61 -- = i oes 2.03 25 = =6©1.42 10.20 98 

Sheshawen. 1.04 1.06 167 -- os 33 36 8©=—- .92 2 8.53 2.65 

Arabs ..... 87 89 1.50 17 -- - .53 5 08 8.70 2.48 

Shluh ..... 68 .70.= 1.31 360C lide 72 #@6©=.56~—Sis—siéiSQ—s—sO2-.29 
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lower, in the nasal index, than any published in Martin. Other Spanish series show a higher 
index and perhaps imply, as in the case of the Carcerefios, a broader wing diameter. The 
English, Irish, and Old Americans, all slightly broader than the Riffians, fall well within the 
Moroccan range, whereas the Norwegians exceed all Moroccan groups. The south Italians 
are broader even than the Sheshawen group, and again differ markedly from the Spaniards. 

The skeletal material, although of course not comparable to the data on the living, serves 
to show the relationship between the North European and Mediterranean groups. With the 
exception of the Scotch, the former center about 24 mm., and the latter, with the excep- 
tion of the probably mixed modern | Canarians, about 93 mm. These differences are far 
from marked. Sees , 


NASAL INDEX 


This index, generally considered one of the most important in physical anthropology, 
definitely places the Riffans among the more leptorrhine stocks. Despite their greater 
‘breadth than the Ghomara and Senhaja, the Riffians, due to their superior nasal length, 
possess the lowest nasal index of the six Moroccan groups. Except for the low mean reached 
by Kebdana, our smallest tribal sample, the Riffians keep fairly close to the total mean. 
The eastern tribes, especially the Nomads, and the Central Riffians are on the whole most 
leptorrhine. An east-central nucleus of higher indices is found in Beni Ulishk and Beni 
- Said, and a westerly one on Targuist and Bokoya, which carries over to Beni Bu Nsar, 
Ktama, the Arabophone Senhaja, and culminates in Taghzuth, with an index in excess of 
66, comparable to the Arabs. Zarket and Beni Hamid run closer to the Riffian type in this 
respect, or to the Ghomaran. Differences in this index among Moroccan groups are due 
more to differences in length than in breadth. The Ghomara, who follow the Riffians 
closely, are absolutely both shorter and narrower nosed; the Senhaja, with practically the 
same breadth, have a significantly higher index. The Sheshawen people and the Arabs and 
Shluh are all mutually comparable, with the Shluh exhibiting the highest index. This is to 
_ be expected since of all the groups the Shluh appear the most negroid and the Arabs next. 
Among the Sheshawen group it would be difficult to find traces of recent negroid blood. 
There has probably been little or none added to thes original mixture since their departure 
from Spain. 

In comparing the Moroccans with the ‘Aisetian groups, it would be better not to accept 
Amat’s Mzabites without reservation. The excessive length, without data concerning 
technique of measuring, yields an index suspiciously below all others from North Africa, 
especially when gathered from a Saharan oasis. Aside from them, the Shawia and Kabyles, 
supposedly the blondest end most marginal Algerian Berbers, appear, despite factual dis- 
crepancies, definitely broader nosed than the Riffians; perhaps more so than any Moroccan 
group. This may indicate more Negro blood among the Algerian Berbers or it may follow 
the higher cephalic index among them. 

The Negroes, including no pygmy groups, range from 91 to 108. It can be seen that the 
Negroes owe their extreme index to the excessive breadth of the nose in greater degree than 
to its length. Oddly enough the difference among Moroccans was due to variations in 
length rather than in breadth, indicating variations in two European types rather than 
being entirely due to negroid accretion. The leptorrhine condition of the Riffians, aside 
from other characters, is enough to brand them as a definitely European, or (to use a word 
which I dislike intensely) Caucasoid, as opposed to negroid, people. 
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Vv. 
10.15 = 2) 
11.77 = 35 
10.56 = .62 
10.33 = .93 
12.10 = .60 
12.19 « .35 


8.50 = 1.08 
9.78 = .87 
9.67 «= .62 
10.35 = .92 
11.20 = 98 
9.94" .65 
9.63 = .66 
9.61 .74 
8.90 = 58 
10.05 = .60 
11.76 «1.20 
9.35 #1.05 
8.62 = .86 
11.77 #1.20 


10.79 #1.03 
10.98 # 1.05 
14.00 = 1.62 
13.56 = .84 

9.58 = .97 
10.58 = .74 


6.76=.43 9.89 w 62 


8.78 = .59 


11.18 = .§4 


250 
TABLE 32. NASAL INDEX 
Ne. M. @ 
Tbh RYE ihre ek teckcecuckcaees 529 63.56 = .19 6.45« 13 
Total Senhaja ........... cece 196 64.91" 38 7.64 23 
Ghomara. .......... ccc ccc ec cc ceee 73 63.84 = .53 6.74 .40 
Sheshawen ..............cccccesecce 28 66.04 = .87 6.82 = .62 
Biae  sicdccrs tose skene seek Coes 93 66.29 = .56 8.02 = .40 
BMAD scirsdaerictes ca secateseceeoes 277 67.ll x 33 8.18 .23 
Bebdane oo esceediiwiced ieiaweeusesereiaees 61.21 .94 5.20 = .66 
A SO soos oh heh pats ewes Beers oeus 62.45 = .76 6.1ll= 54 
Galival: 265 oie peace ieee eaedsee diese ant ate 63.38 = .56 6.13 = .39 
NGMSOS 666.065s sce Goa wands es fo weee wea eeee ees 62.31 = .81 6.45 = .57 
Raid 2 bocce sdececew cade tacehe caansecauwen's 64.13 = .88 7.18 = .62 
igh 2c bs canedauiesnentenos cede tieeeuek ners 64.91 = .60 6.45 = .42 
TOMSAINAN & 6656655 66h AS heed seek ee eewons 62.94 = .58 6.06 = .41 
OR MASID osc, 6155s. oe is a oe nro ia wo eens ee baa 63.66 = .67 6.12 = .47 
Geennaye i c5. oho cdi hatha ees sees 63.29 = 52 5.69 = .37 
WETiAWNGl seco cs doce shc2ens coeendeeeaancatednns 62.97 = .53 6.33 = 38 
AIOrs 5s csi a tlicd cea ieee etceetes 63.69 = 1.08 7.52 .76 
Targiiit voces caccecoes cakes asa ee 64.89 = .97 6.56 = .74 
BROMO VO io o.oo 55. Ses oe seb eed eee cece eades 64.30 = .78 §.54= .55 
DA Sritarnies esos boss ooh oie woh 55 oe aes 62.45 = 1.06 7.35 = .75 
TATROe: iss ceo nek s sae eee eee 63.48 = .92 6.85 = .65 
Bu NORE 6 ie3s bio ieee eee ck eth eeueeaees 64.20 = 05 7.05 = .67 
ai os ssi eciadn cckwec davies bese ceeccae wenn’ 63.71 = 1.46 8.92 1.03 
TeMNSUCD 6662 encci'se scx nda eeewe tiered ea eeenen 66.37 = .79 9.00 = .56 
Weta 53s coe ect itesaneiaueticoueceees 64.23 = .88 6.15 = .62 
Ae Betis ca elec cess ded caret eeskneaees 64.66= .67 6.8A« .48 
Comparative Data 
North Africa Authority No. M. 

(OO isceeecdsneswnncees Amat 50 60.4 
Blond Kabyles ................ Viré 22 65.4 

IS Saccaterectccasdngevest Papillault 15 66.13 
Brunet Kabyles ............... iré 43 66.21 
Shawia ........ 0. . cece eee eee B. and C. 110 66.82 
TO R.-Mac I. and W §7 68.37 = .60 
RAD VIO8 io cx aeee ee deewen eas B. and C. 365 69.58 
Western Plateaux .............. B. and C. 105 71.77 
MOD VIG6 oss 5 cos onecaiesewas R.-Mac I. and W 50 72.08 ws 84 

Africa south of the Sahara 
POR ooo cieerecasasa nes eneie ete Poutrin (M) 91.1 
Bwahili 6.5.05sdab. basics dedevesc von Luschan (M) 92.1 
KAG000 52 ot eveeecwass ies Tremearne (M) 92.9 
West Coast.................005 Weninger 100 92.94 = .75 
RN ss tories dessin advinsiennaate Tucker and Myers (M) 93.3 
TOGO sccuedenee coe beseecatwess von Luschan (M) 93.8 
Croas River .................-. Mansfeld M) 04.0 
|), een oe ee eee ee Poutrin (M) 04.1 
DGSIS 5 oeciwedcenstheseaseees von Luschan (M) 05.4 
DAK horses wesesieusaseds Tucker and Myers (M) 98.9 
Zambesi River ................ Collignon (M) 101.5 
Budanese .............2eec eens B. and C. 192 101.68 
Mbeks: 5. os6sase ti eile Poutrin (M) 103.0 
Babinga ..................000 Poutrin (M) 105.0 
Ashen 6c 5s ersnaacwes Deniker (M) 107.5 


12.18 = .82 


12.03 « .58 
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Asia Authority No. M. 
Irak Bedawin ................. Ehrich 33 60.73 = .71 
Europe 
da there Aletta cates Sule AO ee cea nen Barras (W) 79 59.85 = .61 
Norway, Eidfjord .............. A. Schreiner 40 60.12 = .53 
Norway, Side Graacetea ts A. Schreiner 77 60.98 « .48 
(1OZS ator noiavindeetosien Barras (W) 206 61.62 = .36 
, Carcerefios Aranzadi 22 62.30 «= .62 
Aaa Skaraborgs lin ........ L. and L. 260 62.70 «24 
Norway, Valle ................. A. Schreiner 143 62.98 « .33 
Lr French ................. Collignon (M) (Hrdl) 100 63.0 
a skaaecastita utc tandeaPotesara eae Browne (Hrdl) 102 64.3 
sae and Scotch ............ Beddoe as (Hrdl) 20 65.1 
Old Americans ................ Hrdlitka 727 65.6 
Runo Island* ................. Hilden (A. 8.) 79 65.88 
Sardinians..................... Collignon (Hrdl) 88 66.6 
Rnglish oo2 .42hecsnconked gegen Beddoe (Hrdl) 21 67.0 
rishi fice oie reesacasanaes 35 67.3 
Skeletal Material Authority No. 
BOOtENS 6 ois. ce akteidaksctedacseaes Turner (H) (M) 
Franks of Hainaut ....................6. Houzé (H) 
Portuguese .............. ccc cece cen ees (H) 
Teneriffe, “‘Nordics” .................... Hooton 
Spanish sb osc vss seesscaeecsceanecedacs Hoyos Sainz (H) (M) 
BSOVOS: bs seer sin ko aenas Me eae eS Becbutadiaeend 
English and Scotch Neolithic ............ Morant 15 
POOGTING \5.0555.8 F400 ede eds teladen ed thas Hooton 
Whitechapel.................0 00... cece Morant 70 
Moorfields .............. 00. c cc cee eens Macdonnell (H) 
Anglo-Saxon .............. 0c cece eens Morant 19 
OrotaVS 556.0 ed otk bbess dese hei 
Males and Females 
Alamanni of Switzerland ................ Schwerz (H) 
Alamanni of Augst ..................... Schwers (H) 
Burgundians ..................0e ce eeeee Schwers 
DirFERENCES BETWEEN MEans, IN INDEX POINTS 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiuh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes 
Ril seguco ds -- 8.52 481 2.83 29.38 
Senhaja 135 -- 7.17 3.46 3.18 28.03 
Ghomara 28 #107 -- 8.24 453 3.11 29.10 
Sheshawen. 2.48 1.13 220 -- 6.04 233 5.31 26.90 
Arabs ..... 2.73 138 245 2 -- 5.79 2.08 5.46 26.65 
Shluh ..... 3.55 2.20 327 107 14.82 -- | 497 1.26 6.38 25.8 
DirreRENCE OF MEANS EQUALS X TIMES P.E. 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiubh | Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes 
Rif ........ -- 9.92 7.64 3.82 38.16 
Senhaja . 3.21 -- 7.80 487 3.93 32.24 
Ghomara . 50 172 x-- 8.33 566 3.50 31.63 
Sheshawen. 3.07 1.19 2.16 -- 499 2.20 4.70 23.39 
Arabs ..... 7.00 203 3.18 .24 -- . | 5.73 2.54 6.00 28.34 
Shluh ..... 934 440 5.27 1.16 1.26 =-- | 552 1.85 8.18 31.50 
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The Mesopotamian Bedawin, due to their excessive nose length, reach the lower borders 
of leptorrhiny, almost equalling Barras’ smaller group of Spanish, and lower than his larger 
group. Among the European groups chosen, the Spanish and Mme. Schreiner’s Norwegians 
seem the most leptorrhine, and the other North European peoples less so, especially those 
of British ancestry. The Sardinians, usually considered as classical Mediterraneans, differ 
considerably from the Spaniards. Of all the groups presented for comparison by means of 
the probable error, the Swedes are most like the Riffians. 

Of the skeletal groups, the Scotch and the Hainaut Franks are the most leptorrhine, 
then the various purer Iberian groups, and then the rest of the northern samples. The an- 
cient and modern Canarians cover a considerable range. Except for the modern Scotch and 
the aberrant group of Franks, the Nordic groups in general are slightly less leptorrhine than 
the inhabitants of the Spanish peninsula, although this distinction is far from clear. 

The only general conclusion one can draw from a comparison of the Riffians with Euro- 
pean groups is that they resemble both the Spanish and North _— peoples, perhaps 
most strongly the latter. | 
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human skin. The colors are wrongly graduated and do not adequately represent existing 
human conditions. The numbers most frequently met with among Riffians, as among 
Europeans, are 3 and 7. Numbers 1 and 2 are seldom encountered, and numbers 4 to 6, 
shades of yellowish, unvascular brown, interrupt the more or less logical sequence, 3, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, ete. I have divided this range as follows: light, 3, 7, 8, 9; medium, 10, 11, 12, 
13; dark, 14 and all thereafter. The divisions are of course purely arbitrary but were made 
because they seem best to coincide with my own observations made in 1928. 


TABLE 33. SKIN COLOR! 


UNEXPOSED 
By percentages 

Ne. . Light Medium 
Total Rif ..................... 530 65.47 29.81 
(347) (158) 
Total Senhaja ................. 197 29.44 26.95 
(58) (53) 
Ghomara ..................... 73 34.25 39.73 
: ) (29) 
Sheshawen..................... 28 21.43 78.57 
(6) (22) 
Brahe oobshis eh bashed 93 9.68 43.01 
(9) (40) 
Sltthy 6 ioc icdscese coset eddiadé 277 9.78 39.85 
(27) (110) 
Kebdana ..... 0.2... . 0c ccc ccc cc cee cee 57.14 35.71 
DA SSUSR ois shee isk BR eS 56.67 33.33 
sce ate ia acta aS nia creatine ct a chines elk §8.18 40.00 
NOMAGS seis ss 6 oes eee sii wae ccesos 44.83 48.28 
gi oie ode tee ca bd eee te Rk 63.33 36.67 
Ma isos bow oak ace does §4.72 39.62 
Temsaman ............. 0. ccc cece cece cee 65.31 32.65 
US shoo Sha eo Sad eee dad coe 50.00 47.37 
HGBPONR YG 5. Sica ie denen ped iaReeeanse 63.64 21.82 
Urriaghel 66k nb hoa tos see acanced bseaans 85.04 14.06 
POT os side se cheat el sin nee: 81.82 18.18 
MT OIMUISG 665 ioe jenaer tenes wersaeesdawss 77.78 16.67 
 BOKOYR 3s eo eciccin eer danteeidsecoek 83.33 4.17 
Maritimes .................. ccc cece cence 72.73 22.73 
TASB cieb nos wedenxcreh desea ene tae 68.00 28.00 
BG NOAP i ccidc hot kckiwevencaewaaksnewees 20.00 8.00 
PAOOIG 6.66555 6 oie 8h sss £48 086060 o0 ee OX 22.22 11.11 
Jat 2 ean ee ne ee ae 13.56 23.73 
WAI enced ove ce aonb vale ess 50.00 9.09 
Be BOG cis oada ok oases atwoiewssesiweus 27.66 §3.19 


* In thie and folowing tables, figures in parentheses represent actual frequencies. 


Exposep (FOREHEAD) 


By percentages 
' No. Light Medium 
Total Rif ................000e- 530 11.51 28.11 
| (61) (149) 
Total Senhaja ................. 197 §.58 16.24 


(11) (32) 


4.34 
(23) 
43.13 
(85) 
(18) 
47.31 
(44) 


(137) 


7.15 
10.00 


6.89 
5.66 
2.63 
14.54 
§.55 


4.54 
4.00 


66.67 
62.71 


19.15 


60.00 
(318) 
77.67 


(153) _ 


Yellouie 
38 No. 4 von Luschan 
(2) 

51 Yellow-white, no 
(1) scale used 

1.36 No. 2 von Luschan 
(1) 


0 No. 4 von Luschan 


2.04 


4.17 


Yellowish-brown Others 
(2) 
(1) 
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Ne. Light Medium —stiéCD tek Yellowieh-brown Others 

Ghomiare. 6éc52000seeeecewiiess _  % 20.55 79.45 
(15) (58) 
Sheshawen.........----eeeeeee- 23 17.86 60.71 21.43 
(5) (17) (6) 
Avab® Sicseewtsdosecaceaneseck 93 2.15 10.75 81.10 
(2) (10) (81) 

Shia cvccscetve new sesteieease: 277 1.44 9.39 88.82 35 

? (4) (26) (246) (1) 
Kebdana ... 1.2.2.0. ec cece cece cc ccc cece 7.15 49.99 42.86 
Mazuza............. ee er ree 10.00 33.33 56.67 
Galiva c6 6 osnenense esc acct tisk eee: 13.12 43.44 43.44 
Nomad 5 coe hase eae ae eeeeoes 17.24 82.76 
Said soi ieecce ast isscveatoceeeandese 13.32 10.00 76.68 
Ub foeearaehesns ce tiewtad copectesens 7.55 18.87 73.58 

Temseman esis ste oss Saha eee sk 6.12 22.44 69.40 2.04 

USI asses hn ois Se eee Pel Goes eek 13.16 26.32 57.89 - 2.63 (1 No. 2) 

Geenna yA = oh iccck ons wade aes Seeeiceeeaes 18.18 27.27 54.55 
Urriagheel 6 osccci otaistio ss cacsaesecasesss 14.06 26.56 59.38 
ADOT oiiise cote hese eens eg wens 13.64 40.91 45.45 
Darguist 5.56 56n ch ce dectesnesesels cee we 27.78 27.78 44.44 
BOKOYS: 66502-2555 ses ast bas eertea dete es 20.83 16.67 62.50 
Marithnnes 5665) f eens cialeedecescaews 36.18 63.82 
CATER ooo te bbe tesd heen eecene antes 24.00 32.00 44.00 
Ba NGG ooh d2es ced dancieesaskccneess 8.00 92.00 
AM oe eet ee tee cates daseens 16.67 83.33 
Taghsuth................. aeaietanace tas 3.39 6.78 89.83 
WRAOINS  aisioeie oie Soo tied ek She emauins euenes 1.54 22.73 72.23 
Ar BON. sig ciedccind scan coeveiesasencetes 25.53 74.47 


Among the “lights” I have listed a number of individuals whose forehead color was a plain, vivid red, with 
no equivalent on the von Luschan scale, the wind and sun burnt hue that the skin of a blond takes on in the 
course of a lifetime of exposure. This color will be familiar to most readers as the hue of fishermen, trappers, 
and other outdoor men. Since it was always associated with a light unexposed skin color, usually number 3 or 
number 7 of the von Luschan chart, I have included it among the “lights.” Its distribution follows: 


No. No. Percentage Neo. No. Percentage 
. of Reds of Reds ef Reds of Reds 
Total Rif ........... 530 17 3.21 | Gzennaya .......... 55 0 
Total Senhaja ....... 197 5 2.54 Urriaghel ........... 64 0 
Ghomara ........... 73 0 eet Amart ............. 22 0 
Sheshawen........... 28 0 Targuist ............ 18 2 11.11 
Arabs .............. 93 0 Bokoya ............ 24 0 
Shluh Ghee teieed andes ateciekt 277 0 nee Maritimes........... 22 0 
ian errs 14 1 7.14 | Zarket ............. 25 5 25.00 
ouster 30 1 3.33 Bu Nsar ............ 25 0 
| 55 1 1.82 Hamid.............. 18 0 
ads ............ 29 0 oe Taghzuth ........... 59 #4x®+0 
he Sarge a atone euandth 30 3 10.00 Ktama ............. 22 0 
Sea gesuGoe cmc 53 4 7.57 Ar. Sen. ............ 47 0 
Saas oelod 38 4 10.50 
’ Merrnops or Osrarntne Sxrn Coror Data 
Total By von Luschan = By Total 
Chart observation 
18 Total Rif ............ §28 2 530 
25 | Total Senhaja ........ 93 104 197 
18 | Ghomara ............ 44 29 73 


59 All others ............ all none 
99 | 
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The category of yellowish and that of yellowtsh-brown have received special treatment. 
The numbers 2, 4, 5, 6 of the von Luschan scale are supposed to contain no vascular ele- 
ments, and thus to differ from pinks and browns of equal intensity listed further along the 
scale. Martin calls number 2 ‘‘gelbich-weiss,” numbers 4 and 5 ‘‘gelbich,” and number 6, 


along with 22-25, “‘hellbraunlich.” 
The occurrence in the present series of these colors is as follows: 


Unexposed Forehead 
Temsaman .................-.006 No. 4 No. 6 
BOKOVS oc ted teen thedensdeet No. 4 No. 5 
WR COIS 565553 Se cave aes Yellow-white Medium brown 
Ghomara ........... 0c cc ceeecees No. (arm) No. 4 (breast) No. 13 
Shluh No. 1 .............. ccc cee No. No. 6 
Shluh No. 2 ................000. No. i No. 18 


Thus only six individuals are found with yellowish or unvascular tints of the unexposed 
skin, and of these only the Temsaman, Bokoya, and Shluh No. 1 individuals, of those taken 
on the von Luschan scale, have a corresponding unvascular tint of the forehead. The 
Ktama individual falls into this class, making the total four. 

Of the other two, the Ghomaran has a forehead color of ‘‘medium” intensity and Shluh 
No. 2 has one which falls into the category of “dark.” 

In the tables, I have put the yellowish tints in a special column in the untanned clas- 

sification, and in the forehead color table I have put under yellowish-brown only those 
foreheads which have been found to correspond with a yellowish untanned color. All the 
other instances of 4, 5, and 6 on the forehead coincided with a normal 3 or 7 on the breast 
or arm. 
+ The classification “‘light,”’ numbers 3, 7, 8, and 9, are colors such as one would normally 
find in Europeans with a considerable increment of Nordic or North European blood; a 
skin almost without pigment, and made pink by the presence of capillaries close to the sur- 
face of the skin. Under ‘‘medium” comes the color range usually found among South 
European Whites of brunet stock, with black hair and dark eyes; a skin more deeply pig- 
mented than and not as highly vascular as the former. Under “dark” are included those 
hues which are found, in the south of Europe, among persons in whom the possession of a 
slight increment of Negro blood is visible, and all shades of brown deeper than this. I intend 
this category. to imply, although not to establish in each individual case, the possibility of 
Hamitic or negroid admixture. 

Although this method of lumping together the skin color observations into three cate- 
gories may be somewhat crude, it has the advantage of a greater reliability than the con- 
fusing and specious accuracy of a strict compilation, number by number, of von Luschan’s 
categories. 

It may be seen that in the unexposed skin color, the Riffians present a majority with 
tints comparable to North Europeans, and a very small percentage of darks. There is a 
considerable break in skin color proportions between them and the Ghomara, the next 
lightest Moroccan group, with slightly more than half the proportion of this category. The 
Senhaja run even darker, with a considerable increment of true darks. The Arabs and 
Shluh are comparable to the Senhaja in possessing over 40 per cent of darks, but with only 
a third as many lights. The aaa and Ghomara are clearly intermediate between the 
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Riffians and the Arabs and Shluh in skin color. The small Sheshawen sample is without 
darks, and the light contingent is small. They run to medium shades, and appear very 
homogenous in this character. 

Within the tribes, Beni Urriaghel, Beni Amart, Targuist, and Bokoya distinguish them- 
selves as notably light. Gzennaya does not exceed the Riffian mean. Notably low percent- 
ages of vascular light are to be found among the Nomads, and among all the Senhaja but 
Zarket and Ktama; Taghzuth, with only 13 per cent, is but slightly higher than the Shluh. 
In the percentages of darks, the Senhaja show themselves at great variance from the Riffi- 
ans; indeed, in Beni Bu Nsar, Beni Hamid, and Taghzuth, they have the highest proportion 
of all our Moroccan series, a fact well substantiating the reputation as negroids which these 
people bear among Riffians. The Nomads do not exhibit a high proportion of darks; the 
bulk of their skin colors lie in the medium category. Lowest percentages of darks are not 
confined to the same limited area as high ratios of vascular lights; the region where the dark 
skin shades have penetrated least extends from the Maritime tribes to Galiya along the 
coast, with the exception of Bokoya and the addition of Zarket and Beni Amart, showing 
that although lightest shades may be concentrated in the Central Rif, a secondary region 
of survival stretches along the coast from this nucleus eastward into Galiya. 

In the color of the forehead, which, as has been said, is less reliable than the unexposed 
color owing to seasonal variation, the percentages follow those of the first category tribally, 
although being of course much lower in lights and higher in darks. The Nomads, Beni Bu 
Nsar, and Taghzuth, with over 80 per cent of dark foreheads, show clearly the traditional 
lines of invasion. It is interesting to note that the Nomads, who are much lighter than 
the dark Senhajan tribes in unexposed skin color, are capable of tanning to a hue as dark 
as theirs. 

Shapiro,’ in his study of the descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty, finds that the 
hybrids resemble the English in unexposed skin color, while deriving from their maternal 
Polynesian line the ability to tan almost as dark as a native when constantly exposed to the 
sun. Some such mechanism may be at play here, especially among the Nomads, although 
I hesitate to confirm the parallelism until a study has been made upon the skin color of 
Europeans living in arid, tropical climates. The French colonists, certainly no lighter than 
the Riffians in unexposed skin color, seem to tan as deeply as do the latter, when leading 
an outdoor life. In America it is well known how dark a white person may become by con- 
stant exposure to the summer sun, especially since sun-tanned tints have become fashionable 
among women. The Riffians are not as a whole any darker in exposed skin color than 
Americans who have just returned from a summer at the beach. Some of the Riffians, like 

some North Europeans, are unable to tan, but simply burn and peel time and again through- 
out the hot weather. Others, as has been noted, turn a permanent livid red. 
| It will be noted that the Sheshawen people preserve a considerable harmony between 
the unexposed skin color and that of the forehead; the reason is that the Sheshawen men 
measured were all artisans and shopkeepers who spend their lives indoors, or in palmetto- 
shaded streets, shunning the direct rays of the sun. 


1 H. L. Shapiro, The Descendants of the M utineers of the “ Bounty,” Memoirs of Bernice P. Bishop Museum, vol. x1, 
no. I, p. 48. | 
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FRECKLING 


In working up the data on freckling I have employed the same system of direct com- 
parison used in the treatment of the quantitative morphological observations; by seriating 
each group into the ‘categories of absent, ssm., sm., +, ++, and +++, by giving each 
eategory a numerical value on a scale from 1 to 100, and by calculating the mean. Thus 
comparisons between groups are limited to a single column and differences may be more 
readily visualized. A detailed explanation of this system will be found on page 000. For 
the six major groups percentages and raw data are presented as well. 


TABLE 34. FRECKLES 


By percentages 
Ne. abs. an. om. + ++ +++ 
Total Rif .......... 530 7723 57 11.12 9.05 151 57 
(409) (3) (50) (48) (8) (3) 
Total Senhaja ...... 197 86.28 5.08 7.68 1.02 
: (170) (10) (15) (2) 
Ghomara .......... 73 86.30 6.85 §.48 1.37 
(63) (5) (4) (1) 
Sheshawen.......... 28 82.15 3.57 10.71 3.57 
(23) (1) (3) (1) 
Arabs ............. 3 81.71 10.76 7.53 
(77) (9) (7) 
Shluh .............. 277 67.86 18.42 12.28 1.44 
(188) (51) (34) (4) 
By means 
Kebdana ................. ccc ce eces 4.14 TAIROG ice Sich os iekeeb oecakdiecks 12.00 
ASUS 6.55 5o heehee nhasneeevee 3.33 WU NGAP 6 ih ieee seeenddeiees 4.00 
eis See Wo ndeaen waaay 12.30 Hamid .....................-00ce00- 1.389 
Nomads ........... 0... cece ccc 11.20 Taghsuth ............... ccc cece cee 85 
BOM 3c sds waist vend eoudere deux 7.50 WRURIDS 60 i6s Sink steel one veeesies 2.27 
MMB oe occ bthietewcs bawdterwescd 5.66 AP. BONS 6550S eceusetuaiens 13.30 
Temsaman .................cccceces 8.66 
RUUSID | hs Seo neo hdews Gakast oases 8.56 Otel Ril is.60.6.05 ocean odeaumeeews 8.54 
Gsennaya..... 0.0.0... cece eee 9.56 Total Senhaja ..................000 §.84 
Urriaghel ... 0.0... cece ee 7.04 Ghomara ..............c cece ceccceee §.48 
MBE ois cdo ee bate bh himececak 9.10 Sheshawen .................cccceces 8.93 
WOPQUISG | eccccdcledccnde binned esawnds 15.56: i 4§ Avebe@ os ihs5ckcisisidewsseiicscccwes 6.18 
BOKOGR 5856 hoo acadeki ease tesots 10.41 511 ig A a 11.82 
Maritimes .....................000.. 12.51 


Freckling is usually taken to indicate a mixture, and is often found in connection with 
red hair. It is a phenomenon frequently encountered among Scotch and Irish. Hrdlitka 
finds 4.5 per cent of it among Old American males, a much lower percentage than that ob- 
tained in the Rif, and probably lower than among the Scotch or Irish. In the Rif it may 

indicate a mixture between a blond and a brunet stock, but is curiously not found in great 
quantity where blondism is most pronounced. In the east, it seems to lie near the invasion 
route; in the west, it is associated with the Rif-Senhajan borderlands and the areas of Arab 
influence. It is notably low in the purer Senhajan tribes. 
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Its presence among the Shluh indicates for the most part negroid admixture. Unlike in 
the Rif, the freckles were large and found mostly on persons of obvious negroid extraction. 
Such freckling on negroids is frequently encountered in the United States, and perhaps 
suggests the presence of some blondism in the white side of the mixture. 


LIP SEAM 


The prominence and visibility of this thin band of histologically transitional tissue sepa- 
rating the mémbrane of the lip from the integument is subject to racial variation both in 
prominence and visibility and may be used as a corollary of pigmentation. Among Negroes 
it is often raised above the surface of either side, as well as being wide and very visible. 
Among Whites it is flush with the rest of the lip and is most visible in brunets. In blonds 
it is often impossible to see except by close scrutiny. 

In the accompanying table the category ‘“‘absent’’ indicates a lip seam of the last men- 
tioned type. In the groups studied the lip seam appeared no more accentuated than among 
Europeans. Among the six Moroccan groups there appeared but two variations from a 
general norm. The Senhajan tribes of Beni Bu Nsar, Beni Hamid, and Taghzuth have 
means equivalent to or over fifty, while the Central Riffian tribes of Beni Amart, Beni 
Urriaghel, and Gzennaya run below forty. In the former case a negroid element is perhaps 
indicated, and in the latter the blond element is clearly responsible. | 


TABLE 35. LIP SEAM 


By percentages 

. No. abs. om. + ++ 
Total Ril: sscisiieusscceeseusedesecs 530 12.64 5.47 74.31 7.58 
| (67) (29) (430) (4) 
Total Senhaja ...................... 197 5.08 4.06 - 90.14 2 
(10) (8) (177) (2) 
Ghomara ............ ccc cece ec eeee 73 13.70 10.96 72.60 2.74 
(10) (8) (53) (2) 

Sheshawen...............00ecceecees 28 14.29 85.71 
YS OG Sac heise anss tase aneeeaesae 93 11.8 8.60 78.49 1.08 
(11) (8) (1) 
BONN soesc.cs se ehoreewes ieadees 277 18.05 4.69 74.74 2.52 
(50) (13) (207) (”) 

By means 
Rebdana sis2iesceteeskiwdeeewes 48.21 UPS ee ee ee eee 42.00 
Satbyiee aatvalae cf areca ate ovetore Geen 46.67 Bu Near ..................--... 51.00 
CaliVA: oiccswncstanocete ce cose es 47.27 POM s55iccbs ese Casine stone snes 50.00 
NOMAOS i352 ds oere sCiewaeeee 45.69 Magnsuen i525 decsasseessads 49.58 
BAI ces Mess tson cn Se enke 48.33 KOA ct hss hots seneteess 45.46 
MBH ccc usccovwideeeeeiewenss 45.76 AP BON sock oorcddcws taken ces 42.55 
Temsaman ................0000 40.81 

TURIN iodo e ieee eeaeesees 44.74 Total Ril cccosascactiass ceacscecs 42.75 
Grennayn........... 2c eee cece 32.73 Total Senhaja .................. 46.70 
Urriaghel ............. 02. 36.72 Ghomara ................0 ee eees 41.11 
Olea eee ate teatese es 38.64 Sheshawen ................0000: 42.86 
Targuist ............ cece ceeeees 47.80 BIB DW i oisdos aAeeesewannakee as 42.11 
BOKOYR a circus ht euweeese eset 41.66 SHG: 2csccvawinseundsdvaneaas 40.43 
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HAIR COLOR, HEAD 


In observing the color of the head hair, I was impeded by the recently adopted Riffian 
custom of completely shaving the head. One working a few years earlier would have en- 
countered ideal hair samples in the form of long braided pig-tails, a number of which, sur- 
viving among absentee Rifhans and those come to manhood since the war, showed that I 
may have recorded many of the heads too dark. This is particularly true of blacks and dark 
browns; pig-tails black or almost black at the roots became dark or medium brown a few 


inches further along. = eee 
TABLE 36. HAIR COLOR, HEAD 
By percentages 
No. Black Dark brown Reddish-brown _Light brown Light 
Total Rif ...................... 504 43.74 46.32 4.38 §.38 20 
(220) (233) (22) (27) (1) 
Total Senhaja .................. 190 57.89 35.26 3.16 3.68 
ae (110) (67) (6) (7) 
Ghomara ...................... 73 45.21 49.32 1.37 4.11 
| (33) (36) = (1) (3) 
Sheshawen...................... 25 32.00 68.00 
(8) (17) 
BPODE chick dea ence ehodeceseus 87 80.46 18.16 1.38 
(70) (16) (1) 
LUT) | een eae ee ee 270 68.89 25.93 4.07 1.11 
(186) (70) (11) (3) 
Weblatin osc ak esis acwe heehee 38.46 53.85 7.69 
Baa SUS8 5565s Orit he ese ees 42.86 46.43 7.14 3.57 
Galiya .............. Bd itacwdghatnd ua. te aeesed 50.62 34.62 1.92 3.85 
NOMAGS? n56.2 6 oSoeted chet eerseehe eee 41.38 51.72 3.45 3.45 
DONG 6 ois eb edie Sees bc eeeiea eee yeas 22.22 62.96 11.11 3.70 
MMR 5.83 de dn Sas avd had beatae dare eer eta 44.90 48.98 6.12 
Temgaman .................. cece ceccccces 38.30 §5.32 6.38 
PEMUBIO ots cece wks mesa oucemeneeeawls 29.41 55.88 5.88 8.22 
Gsennaya .... 6. eee eees 37.04 53.70 1.85 7.41 
Urriaghel 2.0.0... oo... cece cece eeeeeeeeee 45.90 40.98 1.64 11.48 
SG ata acs a One eine hae a ean sees §4.55 22.73 9.09 13.64 
TMPRUISG occa seta dek deans dense ices cass 58.82 23.53 11.76 5.88 
OKO VR 05050 oe ey Dae ea eaieeues 43.48 39.13 4.35 13.04 
Maritimes ... 1.0... ccc cc cece ccc 45.46 §0.00 4.54 
7 ON ae eee ne ee ee ce nT re 37.50 §4.17 8.33 
BW NG66 os hho i dnd baeecd ee ee 64.00 24.00 12.00 
IGM 65505 oo cce cack seamen ce hcaica eee 50.00 38.89 11.11 
Taghsuth........ 2.0... cece eee c ccc eeeeeees 66.10 32.20 1.69 
WRGRONS oosick Kooi hh OS EES ks Boake ee os 47.62 38.10 14.29 
BY: Bets. nick ca Sis oie ose 61.90 33.33 2.38 2.38 
ComPaRATIVE DaTA 
BY percentages Derk § Reddish- Light : 
| North Africa Authority No. Black brown brown brown Light Red 
- Kabyles .............. R.-Mac I. and W. 42 90.48 5.76 4.76 
Shawia ............... R.-MaclI.andW. 655 96.36 1.82 1.82 


Ts | ‘ 
Irak Bedawin.......... Ehrich 33 90.91 9.09 
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Dark Reddish- Light 


| Burope Authority No. Black § brown brown brown Light Red 
Italy any ena 
Sardinia ............ Livi ~—s«6,685 3=— 4.6 43.4 ‘5 1.7 2 
Calabria............. Livi 13,320 43.9 §2.1 Se 3.7 ee 
Sicily ............... Livi. ' $32,806 38.3 56.3 es §.0 4 
Weal: once vesietens MacAuliffe 142 §.14 85.27 2.94 5.88 73! 
Italians in U.S. Army D. and L.* 3,486 9.78 83.54 - §.91 .60 17 
Spain ; | 
Spain ............... MacAuliffe 127. 1392 74.57 3.28 6.54 a 81 
Spaniards in U.S. Army 
(C2 WS) So sccsece (Topinard) .. 989.4 5A.3 x 4.2 6 3 
France : 
France ............. '. MacAuliffe 6,652 4.53 80.12 2.86 10.00 1.24 1.16 
French in U. S. Army 
(COM) se oeewiese (Topinard) .. 10.4 53.2 .. 29.0 4.4 1.9 
French in U.S. Army  D. and L. 1,429 4.39 72.25 .- 13.88 2.71 ad 
Belgium 
IAMS ........ 00. MacAuliffe 117 1.78 73.10 2.57 13.38 2.67 3.46 
Germany | ES 
Baden .............. (L. and L.) .- 18.00 38.7 is 41.6 
Germans in U.S. Army D. and L. 7,059 2.74 59.12 .. 30.61 6.85 68 
Poland 
Poles in U.S. Army .. D. and L. 2,399  +«.. 955.50 .. 83.35 7.58 wo | 
Sweden 
Sweden (total) ....... L. and L. 2 27.1 -. 62.5 6.9 3.3 
Stockholms lin....... L. and L. a el 24.8 -. 62.5 9.8 2.8 
Gotlands lin......... L. and L. Be .- 203 .. 711 6.2 2.4 
Sodermanlands lin ..._ L. and L. at 5 29.9 .. 61.9 5.3 2.4 
Norway ; 
Norway (total) ...... B. and S. 11,782 01 20.00 .. - 50.00 28.65 1.3 
8. Trondelag ........ B. and S. 600 .. 159 .. 643 18.5 1.2 
N. Trondelag ........ B. and 8S. 478 .. 14 .. 899 21.4 1.5 
Opland ............. B. and S. 739 3 16.3 .. 53.5 28.7 13 
Sogn og Fjordane..... B. and S. 704 - Jl 31.8 .. 35.2 31.5 1.4 
Eidfjord ............ A. Schreiner 38 .. 42.11 .. 26.32 31.58 
Halandsdal .......... A. Schreiner 63 .- 34.92 .. 3333 31.75 
Walle oiiccccceisas doce A. Schreiner 130 ae 6.15 .. 36.92 56.92 
Scandinavians | 
Scandinavians in U. S. | 
Army (C. W.)........ ai 43 44.0 .. 43.0 6.4 1.8 
Scotch insane ........ Tocher (G) as 91.9 te 6.5 1.6 
Scotch schoolboys .... Tocher (G) ee 69.5 - 25.0 §.5 
Scotch students ...... Macdonnell (G) an 69.9 ise 26.4 48 
British schoolboys .... Pearson (G) - 61.3 Ac 35.0 3.7 
English convicts ..... Goring Pe 65.5 .. 28.5 2.5 3.4 
Scotch, U.S. Army (C. W.) (Topinard) .. 112 59.5 .. 19.4 §.2 2.7 
Scotch, U.S. Army .. D. and L. 2,045 5.18 64.64 .. 22.88 5.28 2.00 
Irish, U.S. Army..... D. and L. 6,144 §.12 69.71 .. 18.85 3.78 2.54 
English, U.S. Army .. D. and L. 4,196 3.17 66.38 .. 23.57 5.50 1.38 


' In MacAuliffe’s material the red is a light red or reddish-blond, comparable to the red element which I have included under light in my 
saa oy nls ys be added to the light column in comparison. All other reds are undifferentiatcd, and may include reddieb-browns. 
) and Love. 
* In all of Davenport and Love's material, the percentages given under black are designated in the original as red-black and black. 
‘ Civil War. Where “U.S. Army” appears alone, service ir. the World War is meant. 
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United States Authority No. Bick brown brown brown Light Red 
Old Americans ....... Hrdlitka 1,009 1.1 75.0 -- 160 §.3 2.6 
U. 8. Army (C. W.) .. Gould 668,360. 13.6 55.6 .. 25 3.7 2.6 
U.8. Army ......... D.andL. 100,000 ca. 5.17 66.59 .. 21.94 5.00 1.30 
Old Americas. 

students, fathers ... Bowles! 438 4.79 58.68 -- 34.02 1.14 1.4 
Same, sons ........ Bowles 4388 1461 77.17 as 4.11 91 3.2 


3 From unpublished material on Harvard students prepared by Gordon H. Bowles. 


ComPaRISON OF BRUNET PROPORTIONS 
(Black and brown, light brown excepted ') 


By percentages 
Group Brunet Brunet 
Total Rif iosiedsecdaersseeeenasavees 90.1 Italy, U.S. Army................ 0000. 93.3 
Total Senhaja ................ 2c cee 93.1 Scotch insane ............. cece eens 91.9 
Ghomara ............. ccc cece eee ees 04.5 Harvard, 8OnS ..............cccccccece 91.8 
Sheshawen ..................c cc eeee 100.0 Ttaly: <.dcsatcesiaccclenaheoueaeeasss 90.4 
ArOD6 6c bos ekdeincaGeatcsee case Seaes 98.6 SPRAIN: 6.660 so Ki ahaw Gari saidee settee 88.5 
SHON ii cao tcanceeaeee cee ves 94.8 Cre ekiccenase aad cous wees ete 84.6 
France, U.S. Army ...............00. 76.6 
Kebdana ..... 0.0... ccc ccc cee eens 92.3 Old Americans ..................2c00. 76.1 
Masuza ... 0... ccc ccc cc eects 88.3 Belg 2.5.55 so2sc shes cca oe oe 74.9 
GANG8: o6cie sre candeseidee ou eeseens 04.2 Irish, U.S. Army ..............c cc eee 74.8 
NOMS0S 65s es ceeds dost tedieees 93.1 Americans, U.S. Army ............... 71.7 
Bid 6.2 catecco ti tia cestessereesasees 85.2 Scotch, U. S. Army C. Wa keslceaesx 70.9 
UG oss bases Joseiesei ee scsSet 93.9 Scotch students ..........0c.c0cccceee 69.9 
Temsaman ..............0.ccceeccees 93.6 Scotch, U.S. Army ................0.8 69.8 
TGS iin ccc kioenceaiocdinsawestaatels 85.9 Scotch schoolboys ...............c.006 69.5 
Gsennaya...... 0.0... eee cece cece 90.7 English, U.S. Army .................. 69.5 
TIA GNEl oc sisies shk See esses senate 86.9 English convicts ..................008 65.5 
AOE 3 ioe gb SGU ees wenaes 77.3 France, U.S. Army (C. W.) ........... 63.6 
POTQUISG cies oak ana se meeeite weer 82.4 Harvard, fathers -...............0008 63.4 
BOROYO ei coi Giw cada sven sedeeseentes 82.6 Germans, U3 3: AMY cisiesucadecnseeds 61.9 
Maritimes ................ ccc cece ees 95.5 British schoolboys Se ee ee ee 61.3 
Americans, U.S. Army (C. W.) ........ 59.2 
ON ae ee eee eee 91.7 Been: 8 eiiicg teense. ena ena sa ae 56.7 
Ba: NQF cisscccc venetian chiinesan’ 88.0 Poland, U.8. Army .................. 5 
WONG sede nce adatetee ia Getetesauwrnee 88.9 Scandinavia, U.S. Army (C. W.) ...... 48.3 
MMNSULN: (665 ctesc hein detintaeed 98.3 BadhjOrd so vscccecewcrwsudun ees dateeees 1 
RtaMA hss sh chia Seiceeeaweeovanns 85.7 Halandsdal ........... 0c c cee e ee eee 34.9 
AP Bei se os Gest eo ie sethee eee 95.2 Sogn og Fjordane .................00. 31.9 
Sodermanlands lin ................... 30.4 
Comparative Data Sweden, total ................ ccc ce eee 27.3 
Trak Bedawin .................c ccc uee 100.0 Stockholms lin ............. ccc cceees 24.9 
BRAWI8 646 icneoi de ecresddiwerOaedinds 98.2 Gotlands lin ........... 0c... cece cee 20.3 
Sardinia ............. 00. cece eee cece 98.1 Norway (total) ............ ccc eee 20.0 
Calabria: 20.3356 s.0dh onsets ee xheses 96.1 North Trondelag ................cc00. 17.4 
ria sh aacuchusedelae ena Sead aatemetheniatantwes 95.2 Opland icc disse ev scecsdectedisnee’s 16.6 
igh muh aneavon semen cute ee 94.6 South Trondelag...................... 15.9 
ae, U. 8. Army (C. W.) ............ 93.7 Wale? 6 fiieerse rn ann oe ba wevie hewwns 6.2 


; od ge 2 hap Love proapclem hr eat have been included under dark since it is impossible to separate the elements 

All browns not reddish nor very light were lumped under the category “dark brown,” 
on account of the absence of any sharp dividing line in this range. Browns with a reddish 
tinge, auburn, and other shades of red not utterly light were classed as reddish-brown; and 
the type of hair usually called “fair,” but not pure blond, was classed as light brown. Pure 
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light, golden-red, golden, and ash blond, were included under “‘light.” At present, however, 
this does not concern us since such categories occur only, with one exception, under ae 
color. 

The Riffians are essentially a dark haired group of people. Blond hair is rare, but by no 
means absent. I measured but one individual with pure light, in this case golden, head 
hair; but of course saw dozens of others possessing this feature. Those whom I classed as 
light brown would, to the casual observer, appear blond. 

The Riffians, as is to be expected, are the lightest haired of Moroccan groups investi- 
gated; the Ghomara, however, and also the Senhaja, are only slightly darker. A certain 
degree of blondism appears characteristic of the entire north. The Arabs and Sheshawen 
Moors are almost pure brunets, whereas the Shluh exhibit latent blond tendencies far in 

the minority. Among the Riffian tribes, the greatest blondism in head hair is found in the 
recessive central area, although it is diffuse throughout; and in the Senhaja, Ktama and 
Beni Hamid are fairest. 

While it is valid to compare with each other the color abesrvations made by a single ob- 
server, if he be sincere and painstaking, it is difficult to adjust the personal equations of 
different men trained in different countries and working in territories distant from each 
other. In compiling the adjoining comparative list, with categories as near as possible to 
my own, I have tried to find for each area the results of two or more investigators, so as to 
check them against one another. It appears that the greatest discrepancies occur between 
black and the darker shades of brown; whereas with a few exceptions, the tints ranging 
from light brown through the purest blond, whatever the nomenclature employed, are 
fairly uniform within each area. If, then, we lump all brunet, i.e., black and dark brown, 
percentages, leaving a residual of blonds, near-blonds, and reds or varying degree, we will 
have the most accurate measure of comparison. 

The Riffians, with 90 per cent of brunet head-hair traits, are far from being the pure 
blonds they have been romantically fancied. They are probably, however, the blondest 
group of similar size that the African continent has preserved to this day. The percentages, 
ranging from 77 per cent in Beni Amart to 95 per cent in the Maritimes, show the recessive 
belt across the central area, in the tribes of Beni Said, Beni Tuzin, Beni Urriaghel, Beni 
Amart, Targuist, Bokoya, and into the Senhaja. Their distribution does not entirely coin- 
cide with those of other recessive traits. 

The simplified comparative table shows that the Bedawin, Shawia, southern and insular 
Italians, the Kabyles, and, according to some investigators, the Spanish as a whole, are 
even darker than the Riffians. They run considerably darker than the fairest tribes, which 
seem to be only a little darker than Americans and Scotch and Irish. This strengthens the 
impression which I felt in the Rif, that I was working among a people in no wise different 
in coloration from those with whom I was most familiar. 

They are, of course, far darker in this factor than Scandinavians or North Germans, 
which peoples, upon close analysis, do not appear as fair as they are generally described. 
The figures of Lundborg and Linders, confirmed by those taken on Scandinavians in 
America, show less than 10 per cent of pure blonds in each Swedish province; the number of 
darks exceeds the pure blonds three to one, and the dominant hue is light brown. It is 
difficult to believe that a higher degree of blondism exists in Norway than in Sweden, al- 
though the scale and categories employed are the same in both cases. 
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HAIR COLOR, ‘BEARD 


| th the beard latent Honabe' is: likely, to. come out. Fortunately most of the Rifiane 
wear their beards of a length sufficient for accurate observation, and those. tribes + 
practice shaving do so at satisfyingly distant intervals. It is their striking. blondism: of 
‘beard which has influenced travellers to call. the Riffians blond, singe. with the turban cons 
_ stantly worn, the head hair, even in the days of the scalp-lock, was little in evidenee. W ith 
been than 50 per cent. of brunet beards, many tribes give an impression of great. hlondness, 
~ which is belied when an investigation of head hair is made, It is expecially the presence of 
these beards which analees one feet thst he i is. adele y with a northern pears Spe eras cus 
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The distribution of ‘brunet beards i in the Rif s and Senhaja follows that of the head a hatr, ‘ 
although of course in diminished extent; but the distribution of pure blond beards, as the | 
map shows, strikingly follows that of skin color, and coincides with the area of strict re- 
eessiveness: It is interesting that the Senhaja and Ghomara, although possessing far fewer 
“pure: bland beards, contain at t the same time relatively fewer bruset beards than the Riffian 
total. 

‘Unfortunately shew are no seoapatative data bt ‘beard salon “"Barsonally I feet: thet this 
observation, since it gives one more to work on in cases: of mixed and partial: blondism, is 
more important in euch investigations than the color of the head hair. In this observation 
certain tribes. come out Sane Bs bint as. anny, y Seaninavian Epoupee are | in is hous color. ¢ One 
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cannot prove that the Italians and Spaniards, who are not greatly darker in head hair, do 
not show a comparable disharmony, but I believe, from common observation, that their 
beards are only slightly lighter than their head hair. If a survey were made of beard color 
of Mediterranean peoples, it is reasonable to assume that Spaniards and Italians would 
come out far darker than Rifhians, and, in respect to their head hair color, more homogenous. 
I cannot but regard the presence of a high percentage of pure blond beards in the Central 
Rif as the most important phenomenon of hair color which has appeared in this investi- 
tion. 
Let us observe the tables wherein the relationship of beard color to head hair color is 
shown. In the Rif, and in the other regions as well, black head hair, in 80 per cent and 
more of cases, draws with it black beards. The rest of the beards are not concentrated at 
dark brown, the next darkest color, but are distributed all along the scale. Dark brown 
bead hair is accompanied in only 50 per cent of cases by beards of identical hue. Reddish- 
brown head hair tends to retain a similar color in the beard, or to maintain rufous tints 
throughout. Light brown head hair, to all intents and purposes, is already blond, or fair, 
and gives less than half its beards to the pure blond category. Except in the Rif it gives 
fewer blond beards than do darker shades of head hair. 


TABLE 37. HAIR COLOR, BEARD 


By percentages | 
No. ‘Black ‘Dark brown Reddish-brown Light brown Light 
Total Rif ...................... 476 H08 25.00 —— -14.08 18.91 7.98 
' (162) (119) (67) (90) (38) 
Total Senhaja .................. 179 46.37 18.99 13.97 1787 2.79 
. | @3) ne (25) (32) (5) 
Ghomara ....................6. 69 39.13 15.94 13.04 5.80 
| (27) 718) (Ql) (9) (4) 
Sheshawen........... Rett tenets 25 32.00 60.00 4.00 4.00 | 
| — ®) a5). ) Q) 
ATADG  oini ecco dendinsesaes cies 78 74.36 14.10 §.13 3.85 2.56 
| , (58) - = (1) (4) (3) (2) 
11) [1 ee a 219 - + §9.36 15.07 14.15 8.68 | 2.74 
| | (130) (33) "G1) (19) (6) 
WODGADS 62s eeu eee ed cals awadeuteus ‘30.77 30.77 23.08 15.38 
DIRS SR os code wdc ie rae-e days ma esas 455% 35.71 - 32.14 25.00 7.14 
CBlIV 8 23 cee cate es ede cee ee 143.40 18.87 9.43 20.75 7.55 
INOMACS © 5 shcdc oO ee ele ee Boe Ree 37.04 18.52 3.70 40.74 
BAO esd cot hbo cst ae eendsGaceeee nas 15.38 30.77 30.77 19.23 3.85 
Oita tes Cees 39.22 23.53 19.61 15.69 1.95 
MOMSOMAN cc Sd Sebo sekaans dese dabeedales 33.33 35.56 17.78 6.67 6.67 
MEU: 6s oie tbl esasee Rosa deamon ees 19.44 27.78 19.44 16.67 16.67 
Gzennaya .......... cece eee cece cece eees 31.91 38.30 2.13 14.89 12.77 
eri gnel Sook at etal g Sa euans sateen 29.41 27.45 13.73 13.73 15.69 
AMAT oi os role ie eeatewseseané 33.33 9.52 14.29 10.05 B81 
py «111 3 ee ae ee a a er 35.71 7.14 21.43 28.57 - 7.14 
DOK OVE: 2508 cys cent wi need a nowaaieue sands 33.33 16.67 16.67 27.78 —. 6.56 
Maritimes ............. eee Sin baiacGaoecaava wees 42.86 * 9.52 10.05 28.57 : 
DOCU oot nek G kaudaae paw eaedod suis 31.82 22.73 22.73 18.18 | 4.55 
Bu NGAP eo bah cra elewnomaltecaeeustuewes 40.91 18.18 13.64 22.73 4.55 
PAGING ots bc Oe ees 47.06 35.29 17.65 
Taghuzth............cc cece eeceeee Bie stewie 57.89 15.79. 12.28 12.28 1.75 
WAAR 06.56. fot eer eked ielncwanueeneee 45.00 15.00 10.00 30.00 


AP SO0s: ser arett cama cadaver haane eines 42.50 12.50. 20.00 15.00 5.00 
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It is notable that in no case is the beard darker than the head hair, and in no case js 
the mustache darker than the cheek and jaw. The order of darkness then is: first, the head; 
second, the cheek and jaw; and third, the mustache. On the mustache itself the darkest 
hair is in the middle, right over the nasal sills, and the lightest on the tips, over the corners 
of the mouth. A luxuriant walrus mustache shows its blondism to greatest advantage. 


Baronet Bearps (Black and dark brown) 


=; —  jPeresntage Percentage 
ROU FUE hci instieic os tenernyeeeoud 69.0 PMB ooo ded ioe cio ea ceatanoateted 47.2 
Total Senhaja ...............0.0-c eee 65.4 Geena ya ccc Fansites esa ease 70.3 
MASA: 255 how eben beeeesseee es - 65.2 Urriaghel .6ossecsdc cnn cee bessesceen 56.9 
Sheshawen ............. ccc cece cc eeee 82.0 jj | Amart......... ccc cece cece cc ccnce 42.8 
PBB sees eten ee enol eee aas 88.5 TAIQUISU 36 scaricare eo ateeendeeutuaks 42.8 
BHD 250s sins chadiiowsecis saceeecdidws 74.4 BOKOVS oe Si bck o waidtd ica ew esewdeus 50.0 
Maritimes ............... ccc ccc ee cece 52.4 
Kebdana .... 0... ccc cece cee 61.5 
DACSUEG 66a hn okoaasesuweniesees 67.8 TOEKOE Seige ie aired Psiwkeoaenaasarseke 54.2 
SOUS oor ss babi easwesewies 62.3 Bu NGA? 26cco-bidineechioxsseckacest 59.1 
Nomads ..... 00... ccc cee 55.6 emia si dschaianedccwiw neds bean eaes 82.4 
OIG osc sc Oui n wae naiebade seen ie ws 46.2 Teensuth -.xiosinedegaccdeucescncaets 73.7 
MOMS iiss ocledkwccesdecsuseeacs eee ee 62.8 tae 56h ike hoc aies a hewaeeawes 60.0 
Temsaman ...............ccccceccees 68.9 AS SON ice irae dest adasineceies 55.0 
Buarps CALLED Pure Licat, Raw Data 

Light red Golden-red Golden Ash-blond Total 

Total Rif «5c sesisc deiddienus 6 8 21 3 38 

Total Senhaja .............. 1 2 2 as § 

Ghomara .................. 1 a 3 a 4 

Sheshawen.................. as de 0 

Arabs ......... cc cece eee 1 ee. es 1 2 

Shiuh ....... 00.0... eee 1 1 oe 4 6 


(The one example of pure light head hair is golden.) 


InprvipuaL TENDENCIES TOWARDS BLONDISM 


- Four individuals had golden hair on arts and legs; 2 Arabs, with black head and beard hair; 1 light brown 
haired Beni Tuzin; and 1 Ghomaran with light hair and beard. 
Five Shluh exhibited a peculiar tendency to have pure blond tufts of hair growing directly over the ears, as 


follows: 
Adult No. ‘Description 
Dark brown head and beard .................cccccccccceces 1 _s Light brown over ear 
Adolescent | 
Bleck Nead NOW 3. fc ddasers ciedesdas ieentac ewes aseeaues 2 = Light brown over ear 
Black head hair ............... cc ccc ccccecceees seb avecsee 1 Ash-blond over ear 
Dark brown head hair ............. 0... ccc cece cece cc cece 1 Ash-blond over ear 


I observed this same phenomenon a number of times among Negroes from the Sahara. It seems to be asso- 
ciated in all cases with Negro mixture. 

One Shluh with black head and beard hair had a few pure blond (not white) hairs in his head and beard, not 
more than a dozen in all. 

Four Shluh with black head hair and light brown beards had a few ash-blond hairs growing in the tips of 
their mustaches. 

One adolescent Shluh with black hair had golden fuzz on his cheeks, another had blond eyebrows. 
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TABLE 38. HAIR COLOR: ASSOCIATION OF HEAD AND BEARD COLORS 





By percentages 
Rr 
Beard 
Head Black Dark brown Reddish-brown Light brown Light ? Total 
Bisck «254as<eieacwoes 80.60 4.48 4.98 7.46 249 (201) 
(162) (9) (10) (15) (5) (19) 220 
Dark brown .......... Se 50.00 19.90 23.15 6.95 is (216) 
(108) (43) (50) (15) (17) 233 
Reddish-brown ....... be 63.16 26.32 0.53 - (19) 
(12) (5) (2) (3) 22 
Light brown .......... se 57.69 42.31 - (26) 
(15) (11) (1) 27 
Light ssivsiateessenss a Oval Ke (1) 
1 
| eer er eer 15.38 15.38 38.46 30.77 7 (13) 
(2) (2) (5) (4) (14) 27 
Total sosciccaciasccves 34.03 25.00 14.08 18.91 7.98 ae (476) 
(162) (119) ( 67) (90) (38) (54) 530 
SEnwAJA . 
BiseK 32. osctiwsasacax 82.12 1.98 7.92 7.92 be (101) 
(83) (2) (8) (8) (9) 110 
Dark brown .......... “ 50.00 18.75 26.56 4.69 ~ (64) 
(32) (12) (17) (3) (3) 67 
Reddish-brown ....... sit 83.33 - 16.67 be (6) 
(6) (1) 6 
Light brown .......... i 100.00 - 5 (6) 
(6) (1) 7 
eee oer re 50.00 50.00. ae (2) 
(1) (1) (5) 7 
DOL oc dccecderociews 46.37 18.99 13.97 17.87 2.79 ee (179) 
(83) (34) (25) (32) (5) 197 
GHOMARA 
) EY ee eee 84.38 3.13 9.68 3.13 i (32) 
(27) (1) (3) (1) (1) 33 
Dark brown .......... — 52.94 26.47 11.76 8.82 Se (34) 
(18) (9) (4) (3) (2) — «8B 
Reddish-brown ....... a a aa oA ae (1) 
1 1 
Light brown .......... _ 100.00 - (2) 
(2) (1) 3 
TOG) 555 btn eesenals 39.13 26.09 15.94 13.04 5.80 (6) 
(27) (18) (11) (9) (4) (4) 73 
SHESHAWEN 
Black icccuk sich hates 100.00 x @) 
(8) 8 
Dark brown .......... i 88.24 5.57 5.57 (17) 
17 
Dai asapieniosenieices is i 3 re (3) 3 
RO ooo ccecialees 32.00 60.00 4.00 4.00 a (25) 
(8) (15) (1) (1) (3) 38 
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Anazs 
Beard 
SSS SS SSS ea. 
Head Bleck Derk brown Reddish-brown Light brown Light ? Total 
ee ee 92.06 1.59 3.17 Zs 3.17 = (63) 
(58) (1) (2) (2) (7) 70 
Dark brown .......... an 71.43 14.29 14.29 03 a (14) 
| (10) © va (2) 16 
Light brown .......... a ea 100 ee 100.00 (1) 
a 1 
1 Fe eee: ba os = ae as (6) 6 
Total ................ 74.36 14.10 §.13 3.85 2.56 Se (78) 
(58) (11) (4) (3) (2) = (15) 93 
SuLvn 
Black .............06. 84.42 1.95 9.09 3.90 65 as (154) 
(130) (3) (14) (6) (1) = (32) 186 
Dark brown .......... se 57.69 17.31 23.08 1.92 se (52) 
(30) (9) (12) (i) = (18) 70 
Reddish-brown ....... i 70.00 os 30.00 5 (10) 
(7) (3) (1) 
Light brown... ....... ~~ 100.00 a 5 (1) 
| (1) (2) 
V sgancdceoomonynenss 2 “se 50.00 2 50.00 ae (2) 
(1) (1) (5) 7 
Total ................ §9.36 15.07 14.15 8.68 2.74 is (219) 
(130) @3) == GI) (19) (6) (88) 277 


The individuals whose head hair colors are unknown are blonder in beard color than 
the series as a whole, to a very striking degree. Since doubt as to head hair color is caused 
by graying and baldness, it is apparent that the lighter haired individuals in our group are — 
those with the greatest tendency to early loss of hair, if not to early graying. Unfortunately, 
having no means of determining age accurately, I was unable to secure useful data on these 
subjects. 

RUFOUS TENDEN CIES 


In head hair color, the Riffians have the largest proportion of reddish shades of any 
Moroccan group, being closely followed by the Shluh and Senhaja. The Arabs and Shesha- 
wen Moors, lacking reds, are approximated by the Ghomara with but a single individual. 
The segregation in beard color, however, includes the Ghomara in the red-bearing group. 
It is interesting that the Riffians, Senhaja, Ghomara, and Shluh all have almost exactly one- 
sixth red beards; it suggests that some constant recessive character is at work here. 

Within the Rif, it is apparent that rufosity does not follow the pattern of beard color, 
skin color, and so many other features in which the Central Rif dominates the map; the ~ 
centers of rufosity, as of freckling, lie to east and west of it, concentrated in Beni Said on 
the east and Zarket and Targuist on the west. In other words, rufosity is closely peripheral 
to the center of blondism, and follows the negative distribution of brunet traits as a whole. 

Our comparative data indicate that rufosity is concentrated in Great Britain, particu- 
larly in the Keltic fringe areas, and is also prevalent among Old Americans, and to a lesser, 
but still prominent degree, in Scandinavia. The Kabyles possess it in a degree equivalent to 
the Riffians, whereas the European Mediterranean peoples, the Spaniards and south and 
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insular Italians, largely lack it. The small series of Arabs totally lacks it. If one accepts 
MacAuliffe’s data, one must place Spain, Italy, and France as high in rufosity as Scotland, 
and Belgium even higher. All other data for the Mediterranean region and France give 
much lower figures, and check each other, hence we have omitted from the table Mac Auliffe’s 
figures on this particular shade. All other data seem to agree to a satisfying extent. 


i 


TABLE 39. RUFOUS TENDENCIES IN HAIR COLOR 


: By percentages 
No. Head No. Beard Head Beard 
Total Rif ....... 504 4.38 476 17.02 Ulishk ............... 6.12 19.61 
(22) (81) Temsaman ........... ‘6.38 17.78 
Total Senhaja ... 190 3.16 179 15.64 OZIN joes cocosssiews —~§.88 19.44 
(6) (28) Grennaya ............ ~—-:1.85 851 
Ghomara........ 73 (1.37 69 17.39 -- Urriaghel ............ 1.64 17.65 
(1) (12) Amart ............... 9.09 23.81 
Sheshawen ...... 25 (City 25 4.00 Targuist ............. 11.76 28.57 
(1) Bokoya .............. 435 16.67 
Arabs........... 87... 78 oa Maritimes ........... 4.54 22.73 

5 

Shluh .......... 270 4.07 219 15.07 Zarket ............0. 8.33 2727 
Bu Near ............. 12.00 18.18 

Kebdana ............ 7.69  ~2.08 Hamid .............. oe 
Mazuza ............. 2s ~—« 7.14 Taghzuth ............ oe 12.28 
Galiya ............. - 1.92 18.87 Ktama............... os 10.00 
Nomads ............ - 3.45 3.70 Ar. Sen............... 2.38 22.50 

Bald cc eewiseatuseis IL.11 34.62 

The accompanying table for head hair color indicates red-browns alone, since there were no examples of 


light red or golden-red head hair. 

The table for beard color indicates red-brown, light red, and golden-red beards. It also indicates beards in 
which the mustache was of one color and the cheek and jaw of another — in these cases the cheek and jaw color 
contained the red element and the mustache was lighter. This occurred 5 times among the Riffians (Alazura 2, 
Galiya 2, Maritimes 1), once (Ar. Sen) among the Senhaja, and twice among the Shluh.. 


Comparative Data! 


Scotland (Parsons) ............. Seiteatabe 6.5 | SOA WIS 5b chino avowcbiwccisuuwebeces 18 
Wales (Parsons) ..................000. §.8 Scandinavia, U.S. Army (C. W.) ........ 18 
Scotch schoolboys ...................- $5 Scotch insane ................ccceceee 16 
Scotch students ..................000. 48 N. Trondelagen .................00008 15 
MAD YVlCS ooo. cite deawen dadananwcwad 48 Harvard, fathers .................00. 14 
Ireland (Parsons) ............. Picea neta 4.7 Sogn og Fjordane ..................4 14 
England (Parsons) .................0- 4.2 Opland ........... COE rT ee er 13 
British schoolboys ................000 3.7 Americans, U. 8. Army.° piadateeenwuss 13 
English convicts .................000- 3.4 NOTWOS is cicicsn ccd c hus bev eeteeseibee 13 
Sweden (total) ............... ccc cee 3.3 8. Trondelagen ................cccceee 13 
Harvard, sons ................cccceees 3.2 Poland, U.S. Army .................. ef 
Stockholms lin ..............0cceeeee 2.8 Italy (Livi) shincuberaaratendcteueenevenes & 
Scotch, U. S. Army (C. W. ) Loietumenets 2.6 BIN Y csc cc tea ce cew alee ence taeeneeae’ 4 
Old Americans ATE ree ee 2.6 Spain, U. 8S. Army (C. Wl ewaceateawe 3 
Americans, U.S. Army (C. W.) ........ 2.6 SCala Dre sc seus iictdeteisasseueces 3 
Gotlands lin ...... 0... cece ee cece eee 2.4 Sardinia ....... ree ee rer ©} 
Sodermanlands lin ...............-005 2.4 Trak ..... Selaes nun ssaCaesdoaeuuae vs 0 
France, U.S. Army (C. W.) ........... 1.9 

American tative toes troore, oud coon Poler the red lack, rom, the Hack in Davenport and Loves "No reds wore given by Acne. Schreiner, 


nor were any furnished for the Baden material. 
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Accepting all but the MacAuliffe material, then, we find the Riffians associated in 
rufosity with the most red-headed peoples in the world; the British of Keltic tradition, the 
Americans, and the Scandinavians. We find them differing markedly from their neighbors 
across the Mediterranean. If, as is usually considered, rufosity indicates a mixture between 
blond and brunet, we have ample evidence of such mixture in our area. Its concentration 
in Britain is usually interpreted as a direct admixture between North European and 
Mediterranean stocks, or between two dolichocephalic European stocks of opposite colora- 
tion. In the Rif, it is interesting to find so high a degree of rufosity in association with un- 
adulterated dolichocephaly. 


EYE COLOR 
TABLE 40. EYE COLOR! 
| By percentages 
Ka. Bleck Derk brown Light brown Gray-brown Green-brown Bluebrown Gray Blue 
Total Rif ......... 529 46 22.87 18.90 18.81 23.34 13.23 19 1.89 
(4) (121) (100) (99.5) (123.5) (70) o (10) 
Total Senhaja ..... 197 3.05 39.59 11.67 16.24 19.80 15 50 
: (6) (78) (21) = (32), (89)—s(20) 60) 
Ghomara ......... 73 1.36 23.29 16.44 13.71 34.25 9.59 sg 1.36 
a) #7 612) 0) (285)— ss) .  @ 
Sheshawen......... 28 ws 42.85 25.02 14.28 7.14 10.71 
oe (12) (7) (4) (2) (3) 
Arabs ............ 15 1.08 38.71 22.58 17.20 17.20 3.23 
(1) (36) (21) (16) (16) (3) 
Shluh ............. 274 4.38 43.61 27.55 8.03 11.50 4.74 18 
(12) (119.5) = (75.5) (22) (31.5) (13) (5) 
Kebdana .................... se 7.15 35.71 21.42 28.57 ig be 7.15 
+ Masuga ..... 2... ee eee es 16.67 26.67 20.00 23.33 10.00 2 3.33 
Galiya ..................008. 1.82 14.55 20.91 21.82 22.73 12.72 a §.45 
Nomads .................02. 3.57 30.33 3.57 14.29 26.81 21.43 
| ee ee eee eee ee 30.00 18.34 13.33 25.00 13.33 
UGE oo cecerhscovestiaes 3.78 21.69 11.32 21.70 16.98 22.64 ad 1.89 
Temsaman .................. ee 30.62 20.41 14.28 20.41 14.28 
AUSID bcs ticccucececestsie ens 5 43.42 7.89 15.79 14.47 13.15 ee 5.28 
Gaennaya ................00. a 23.64 3000 25.45 13.63 5.46 1.82 
Urriaghel ................... ae 21.88 21.88 15.62 31.25 9.37 we 
DX 1) \ 9 eee een ecee rane Sen Me 9.09 9.09 31.82 18.18 22.73 ae 9.09 
Targuist.................2005 os 16.67 16.67 16.67 33.33 16.66 
Bokoya ............0c00c0e0- be 22.92 29.17 8.33 33.33 8.33 
Maritimes ................... . ° 20.27 13.64 9.09 40.91 9.09 
Pg | ee ee Oe oe ig 24.00 16.00 12.00 36.00 12.00 
Bu Nasar.................e00- 302 40.00 8.00 12.00 28.00 12.00 
Hamid ...................... Ms 61.11 5.56 5.56 11.10 16.67 
Taghsuth.................04: 3.39 47.46 10.17 27.12 11.86 $e 
Ktama ..................... 13.64 45.44 4.55 13.64 9.09 9.09 oe 4.55 
Ar. Ben. ....... ccc ccc cece 2.13 27.66 14.89 12.77 23.40 19.15 


8 The occurrence of a fraction with the number of individuals in any given eateeoy means that an uneven number pally gah with unlike 
gz dark brown to light brown eyes was (or were) divided, half going to the category of each eye, in the former case, and to each sbade, in the 
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; Unie Eves 
Bix Riffians, two Arabs, and two Shluh, — unlike eyes, as follows: 
’ L R. 

l OF Galiye 256 iscccesscdieevssineiees ocean teres green-brown light-brown 
. MOt Nomads ss becirsens coven edwin denies «se. ark brown green-brown 
EOE BON oes is ei nd ones Se can ote hes green-brown light brown 

Lot Ulgn ssid we rdcdek veh iGcetieeieacees dark brown gray-brown 

DOO Tustin: sis a vinwin soe ho ks Sa eo eee eee edeees green-brown rate brown 
lof Gsennaya .... 2... ccc cece cece cc cnes green brown person 
Arab No. 1..............00008: beiewebisiasetetecs light brown green-brown 
Mrab NG: 2 cw siachecSiecvatuenewseascouctacedase green-brown dark brown 
Bhluh Noid ssc hecstevectcceatessienes .ee. green-brown dark brown 
BU NOs 2 | sécc/occsnndssdsccsanest cacecesewanees gray dark brown 


It will be observed that the lighter eye occurs on the left in six out of ten instances, an 
almost equal distribution. In the ten instances, the light element is eight times green, and 
twice gray; never blue. In three instances of inequality of pigment factors in the mixed eye, 
the eye is in every case green-brown. The dark eye is in six instances dark brown, and in 


four light brown. 
Dark Eyes, Dark Brown Licat Brown MIxep 


In 25 individuals out of all the Moroccan groups, eyes were found in which both dark 
brown and light brown elements mingled, just as the light and brown factors mingle in a 
true mixed eye. The distribution of these is: 


OFTIASUOL 5.3 oS aachcacuds ewesonshee sss ous sak wees tee seas 2 
ONO VO 5s asa ass ec eunwd ealcise bose seeones hae enaen wes 1 
BO INGO esas hose hid. cohen kee e RSG SERRE ees 2 

Uae rinses PCM bate dere Bans ol asian ae a mee Stee haere ae Dae 5 
ROMAN 55a o's ons cise acai howe eee ek seen ee ce eecasaw eee 15 


In all but one instance, that of a Shluh, the irides were rayed. In the single case, they 
were soned. 

It is apparent that the two shades of brown represent different types of eye color, rather 
than gradations of one type, since they are thus able to mix. It is curious, however, that 
there is not more such mixture. 

aa. Dark Eyes, DIsTRIBUTION OF TYPES 

The table on the opposite page shows the percentile distribution of black and dark brown 
eyes on the one hand, and light brown on the other. The accompanying map will make this 
clearer. In this ratio the Zenatan and Senhajan invading routes show up as clearly as they 
do in the tables of cultural analysis. It is evident that some relationship of cause and effect 
must exist here; evidently dark brown represents the intrusive and light brown the earlier 
- brunet eye color. — , 


Basis or CALCULATION OF THE DEGREE OF PIGMENTATION 


In observing the color of mixed eyes, I was not satisfied with the triple classification of 
gray-brown, green-brown, and blue-brown, because so many eyes, gray, green, or blue, 
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contained but single spots or flecks of brown or yellow pigment; throwing them into the 
mixed category, with an implication of equal amounts of brown and light factors, while at 
the same time other eyes, entirely brown except for a few rays or narrow zones of light color, 
entered the same comprehensive generalization. 


TABLE 41. DARK EYES 


Black and Light and Light 
No. dark brown brown brown brown 
Total Rif ........ 225 55.56 44.44 | BAIG hiss ich cnseessas 62.07 37.93 
(125) (100) Ulishke .5%2240:245 4. ona 69.23 30.77 
Total Senhaja .... 105 80.00 20.00 Temsaman ............... 60.00 40.00 
(84) (21) TUS 5 oes Feel Se endiees 84.61 15.39 
Ghomara......... 30 60.00 40.00 Gzennaya ................ 44.07 §5.93 
(18) (12) Urriaghel ................ 50.00 50.00 
§heshawen ....... 19 63.16 36.84 Amart ................2.. 50.00 50.00 
~ (12) (7) Targuiet: ccsiscscssccesacs 50.00 50.00 
Arab6)Soi.624565% 58 63.79 36.21 BOKOYS: £cse dsc ccwessees 45.84 54.16 
(21) Maritimes ............... 66.67 33.33 

Shluh ........... 63.53 36.47 
(131.5) (75.5) CAIRO bcs Sie Goatees 60.00 40.00 
Bu Naar ...........-0200 83.33 16.67 
Kebdana ................ 16.67 83.33 Hamid ...............06. 91.67 8.33 
Masusa ..............0... 38.47 61.53 Taghzuth ................ 83.33 16.67 
Galiya ................2. 43.90 56.10 Btamacascsacssescdeves 92.85 7.15 
Nomads ................. 90.48 9.52 Ar. Sen... oo. ec c cee eens 66.67 33.33 


In order to make this observation more exact, I devised the following five categories, to 
be applied to the iris pigment, irrespective of whether the eyes were a green- 
brown, or blue-brown: 


+++ 

Brown ........... riche almost entirely brown, there being only a very small amount of of light factors in 
++ Iris. 

Brown ............ The eye, while dominantly brown, nevertheless contains considerable light elements. 
Even siranenea ete wud The eye contains approximately equal amounts of light and dark factors. 

Light seceseeeseees The eye, while dominantly light, nevertheless contains considerable brown elements. 


Light ............. The eye is almost entirely light, shere being only a very small amount of dark factors in 
the iris. | 


In the list above, the word “Light,” Solis “Gray,” “‘Green,” or “Blue,” as follows: 


+++ +++ 
rea is equivalent to gray, green, or eer ui 


Eeown : gray, green, or blue-brown; 

en : gray, green, or blue-brown; 
+ ++ 

See a etep or bie bors 

ight . gray, green, or blue-brown. 


Eye Cotor, MEAN ScoRESs 


In presenting eye color, one is met by the confusion naturally consequent upon the 
existence of a great number of categories. The number of these lessens not only the value 
of each, since numbers of some are inevitably small, but also the ease with which they may 
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be compared. In order to compare several tribes or other groups in some certain character- 
- istic, such as eye color, it is best to have a single figure representing each. In order to effect 
this I have devised the Mean Score method of calculation. 


TABLE 42. EYE COLOR, MIXED EYES 
Tabulated on basis of degree of pigmentation 


+++ ++ . ++ +++ 
Ne Brown Browa Even Light Light 
Total Rib cooci ss dees 203 68 11.26 57.34 24.23 6.49 
(2) (33) (168) (71) (19) 
Total Senhaja .................. 91 1.10 23.08 46.15 23.08 6.59 
(1) (21) (42) (21) (6) 
Ghomara ...................... Ss 19.05 §2.38 28.57 
(8) (22) (12) 
Sheshawen...................... ) 33.33 44.45 22.22 
(3) (4) (2) 
BiO6 5k 55 55ossi sods ieee 35 14.28 50.00 32.86 2.86 
(5) (17.5) (11.5) (1) 
RMN 6 ods vier Sc evo de Gs veesens 66.5 1.51 19.55 45.85 31.58 1.51 
(1) (13) (30.5) (21) (1) 


This consists of giving the different degrees of pigmentation scores from 1 to 10, as 
follows: | | | 


++ 

BUG ie5 Stones setinndicaciaieas 1 Mixed, brown .................... 6 
+++ 

see cence aeaee eae ear 2 Mixed, brown .................... 7 

Mixed, light sctatee tenceasetereacalee 3 Light brown ..................... 8 

Mixed, light .................... . 4 Dark brown ..................... 9 

OVON 5iihche de ccktancetes GC PENBOR hited casnaesceaaseceaed as 10 


I have given blue a lighter classification than gray because in mixtures blue-brown ap- 
pears to be lighter than gray-brown, the mean score for blue-brown eyes in the total series 
of 1194 Moroccans being 4.33, whereas that for gray-brown comes to 5.09. In making these 
preliminary calculations I had determined on numbers 3-7, in order to find the precedence 
of blue and gray in the first two. There will be no doubt, I think, as to the precedence in 
8, 9, and. 10. 

The method of calculation consists of multiplying the number in each category by its 
score, adding the results together, and dividing by N. 


TABLE 43. EYE COLOR, MIXED EYES (continued) 
Mean Scores for the Three Mixed Eye Colors 


Total Fab is ide ace aseuasecsiesiaeees §.03 4.26 4.23 4.75 
Total Senhaja ................. 0.0 0c eee §.15 §.13 3.95 5.49 
Ghomara .............. ccc ccc cece cee eees 5.50 4.76 4.59 4.90 
Sheshawen .................... ce cece eens §.75 4.50 4.67 §.11 
ATADS ob 8ech2soeien bi case Suche §.06 4.59 4.00 4.87 
Ba goon teeta eeicienbacsse re oaks 4.95 4.90 4.69 4.83 
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This table was made in order to determine which of the three types of sinaie eyes, de- 
termined on a basis of color, is associated with the least amount of pigment, which with the 
most, and which with an intermediate amount. The table makes its clear that a blue-brown 
eye is, on the average, the lightest, a green-brown intermediate, and a gray-brown darkest. 
The only example in which this order is not maintained, that of Sheshawen, contains the 
smallest number of subjects. - 

Light eyes are classed as gray and blue, containing no yellow or brown spots or flecks. 
Those which contain such brown pigment factors are classed as mixed. Of the light eyes, 
all are blue except for one individual in the Gzennaya, and one eye of one individual among 

i 


TABLE 44. EYE COLOR 


Comparison of Mean Scores 

Total Rif ......0..........0-2000e 6.30 EMER: 3 So eiidnce ete ce dasalee es 6.56 
Total Senhaja .................. 7.33 Gzennaya.................0.0005 6.65 
Ghomara ................---200e 6.38 Urriaghel ...................0.4. 6.53 
Sheshawen .................220. 750  Amart...... ccc ccc cc wc ccc ees §.32 
Ava dS 6 oo iscsiseesectetwcasees 7.22 Targuist ...................000. 6.00 
Shluh .....................0.002 8.19 Bokoya..............0c ccc eee 6.52 

Maritimes ....................05 6.50 
Kebdana ...............c0cecee 6.07 
PASSA ones ions Senate es 6.10 Zarket 2.0... ccc cece eee 6.28 
Ga8. eoec ck cena ecidken ede Ves 6.10 Ba NGGE ances ss co eehwedecteces< 6.80 
Nomads ................ccccecee 6.27 Hamid ............... 0c ccc eens 7.33 
BAI eit: ticowedateasssuasewnes 6.55 Taghzuth .................0000- 7.49 
WSK i c5 osc bassseticeesss cua ce 6.13 WRCQINA co eee oe hee rnsccdaseces 7.32 
Temsaman .................222- 6.65 y SPR ee ar ee er a ee 6.55 


the Shluh. Thus although the blue eyes appear, in the list of scores above, to be lighter 
in absolute quality than the gray, in groups all of which have a far greater number of pure 


dark than pure light eyes, the blue is numerically far in excess of the gray. The same ten- —- _ 


dency is found in the mixed eyes, in which group the green-brown, or intermediate type, 
is numerically dominant, whereas gray-brown, the darkest type, does not exceed blue- 
brown, the lightest type, to the extent one would expect in view of the large number of pure 
brown eyes in all of the groups. The total scores for the groups, and especially for the 
Moroccan total, exhibit this tendency. If, in the mixed eyes, dark pigmentation exceeded 
the light, the total scores should in each group, and in the total group, exceed 5.00; whereas 
in the total Moroccan group, and in each of the component groups excepting the total 
Senhaja and Sheshawen, the opposite is the case. . 

Briefly, then, despite the fact that pure blondism in eye color is a a minority factor in each © 
of the Moroccan groups studied, the tendency nevertheless appears for what light eyes 
there are to attain the highest degree of lightness, and for the mixed eyes to take a domi- 
nantly -_ rather than a dominantly dark form. 





We have seen Poe sitheack: the cubic ats ‘pure eee and bik eyes exceeds that of 
pure light eyes by a wide margin, in fact, in the Rif, ‘by about 23 to 1, yet the mixed eyes are 
pete in the majority, and within the mixed eyes the light elements. tend te dominate ‘over 
the dark. It seems that the light elements appear most characteristically in ‘mixture, 
; whereas the brunet elements maintain their relative. purity. . In this the brunet Semen 
“pe paisa es buti in a thelr nereataten sla constant mixtare, the Aah elements as 
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not act. tthe part ofa normal recessive character, As has been observed in other regions, 3 
Hight eyes tend to persist in the face of brunet mixture much longer than does light hair. 
_ © This failure of the light elements in eye color to assume a nonnal recessive behavior per-_ 
‘haps secourits for their scattered distribution throughout the northern area. Although the — 
# Rif comes out behest of the six groups, with Ghomara Dex and the. Senkaja third, within 
: Amar ; it is true, is by far 
; ‘the lightest, ‘but the other tribes. charscteristically lizht, Beni Ursiaghiel, Gzennaya, and to 
ns lesser extent Beni Tuzin, Targuist, acd Bokoya, are darker than Kebdana, Mazuza, 
Galiya, Beni Ulishk, and the Nomads as well. Either influences from the meth and east 
have brought i in light elements as well as: dark brown ones, or old light eyed elements in 
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we find the’cause of the high score of the total Senhaja. Here evidently the result of the 
Senhajan invasion is apparent. It is noteworthy that in eye color as in skin color, and toa 
less marked extent in hair color, the Senhaja brought in far darker elements than did those 
peoples responsible for cultural as well as racial changes in the east; whereas the Ghomara 
were almost as fair as the Riffians, or else failed greatly to influence in pigment a preceding 
| population. 


IRIS ) 
Observations were made upon the type of iris, whether homogenous, rayed, zoned, or 


- spotted. All pure lights and darks were homogenous; the separation into the other three 
categories depends upon mixture. A rayed eye is one in which the light pigment forms the 


TABLE 45. IRIS 
Mixed irides, 
No. Homogenous Rayed Zoned Spotted per cent soned 
Total Rif ......... % a daloiutet 529 43.67 17.11 38.85 38 68.96 
SE (231) (90.5) (205.5) (2) | 
Total Senhaja .............. 197. 53.81 25.64 20.00 51 43.40 
(106) (50.5) (39.5) - QV) 
Ghomara ..........-...008- 73 42.47 9.59 47.95 a 83.33 
cS : (31) (7) (35) 
Sheshawen.................. 28 67.86 3.57 28.57 88.89 
(19) (1) (8) 
ATES} ows.cdssenccneaeeeess 93 56.99 23.12 19.39 46.25 
(53) (21.5) (18.5) 
Ghluh .... 20... cece eee eee 4 70.44 14.41 15.15 50.74 
(193) (39.5) (41.5) 
Kebdana .... 1... ec cee ccc eens 50.00 14.28 35.72 71.43 
Masui S8 biieciioxicda ee eG se tGaweseeeeas 46.67 - 13.33 40.00 eee 75.00 
glee bos Relea yaces Dee SNe ee aie aeeews 40.91 21.82 . 35.45 182 61.90 
NOMSGS: 5 i.56065455 5 ee cn kb Sess coeetes 37.50 28.57 33.93 ee 54.29 
os sieeeaonesetee cut aes 48.33 6.67 45.00 #29 87.10 
MMB oid oe herb Se heese ease alee tees 36.79 11.32. 50.00 1.89 81.54 
TeMsatian <..6cicocnseeticsedaesuaeins 51.02 20.41 28.57 ss §8.33 
ULI. 3Ghis cient d cesueseescecwasweueeaas 56.58 10.53 32.89 ¥ 75.76 
Grennaya ..........00ccceeeccceeeeeees 55.45 . 3.64 40.91 91.84 
Upringhiel caso iaguncatce ties oeageuens 40.63 24.22 35.15 59.20 
sedisk Snap sass Ctaesatene os ems ia we aa are 27.27 22.73 50.00 68.75 
Targuist.... 2... ceccecseeceeeesceceas 33.33. 27.78 38.89 58.33 
Bokoya .......000ccccceceeccccccceeees 45.83 33.33 20.84 38.46 
Maritinies 63 hkodiiies ieee ceamescaass 40.91 27.27 31.82 §3.85 
TRIES 5 6.o6 ic condcutchauen se bases ieewes 40.00 40.00 20.00 33.33 
BU NGS .fs cco cickoveiiaswe ess seseuesse 40.00 -§0.00 10.00 16.67 
PAN hoc tice wine cnn theese oe. 66.67 27.78 §.58 i 16.67 
Taghzuth...............cccceeeeeeeeees 61.02 27.12 10.17 1.69 2727 
TOMA. ose oe hos haha were nuances 69.17 22.73 9.09 ne 28.57 
AP BOs oasis eeeeacetwse nteake cue 44.68 6.38 48.94 88.46 


background and the dark radiates from the pupil towards, although not always touching, 
the circumference, like spokes of a wheel. The length and thickness of these rays depend on 
~ the relative quantity of light and dark pigment elements. A zoned eye has both light and 
_ brown elements in the form of partial zones or bands equicentral to the circumference. Be- 

sides these two types of mixed iris, there is another in which one color is dominant and the 
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_ other is present only in minute flecks or spots. This is called a spotted iris. Brown flecks 
'- “ in a light eye are clustered around the pupil in most cases, whereas light spots are more com- 
monly peripheral. In the mixed eye it appears that brown elements are concentrated cen- 


~ trally and light ones distally. 


: The distribution of the types of mixed iris is shown on Map 39. It will be observed that 

the rayed eye is concentrated in the purest Senhajan region, and that the highest percentage 
of soned irides is found in the Gzennaya, and in all the Rif but Bokoya the latter type 
forms more than 50 per cent of instances. Sheshawen, the Ghomara, and the Arabophone 
Senhaja resemble the Riffians in this character. It is clear that we have a Senhajan con- 
tribution in the rayed iris, and that the zoned iris is the more characteristic north Moroccan 
form. The Arabs and Shluh both run low in percentage of zoned irides, but not as low as 


the nuclear Senhajan tribes. The connection is probably with the south. 


TABLE 46. EYE COLOR 


PERCENTAGES OF BRUNET EYES 
No. Brunet 
Total Rif ................ §29 42.5 
Total Senhaja ........... 197 45.3 Grennaya 
ee er ere 73 41.2 Urriaghel 
Sheshawen .............. 28 67.9 Amart 
ee Re eee 93 62.4 Targuist 
Shluh ................... 274 75.5 Bokoya 
Maritimes 
Kebdans .............. ccc cece 42.9 
Masuza ....... ccc cc ccc eee 43.3 Zarket 
GaGa: iio odio esas ceeoneses 36.8 Bu Near 
Nomads ...........0. ccc ccccces 37.2 Hamid 
BON ois ceccsuveticstueneuastses 48.3 Taghzuth 
OMB ise vcesecseweesaseieiawess 36.8 Ktama 
Temsaman .................0006 §1.0 A 
Comparative Data 
Authority No. 
Misabites ....................05 Amat 50 
Granada .............. cece H. 8. and A. ds 
Sardinia ...................00. Livi 6,685 
Andalusia ..................... H. 8. and A. es 
Catalonia...................04. H. 8. and A. 
Galician 2... ccc ce eee H. S. and A. 
Valenciana .................... H. 8. and A. oe 
Newquay ................-000 (P) 18 
Miemeuieicaacees saree R.-Mac I. and W. 50 
WOR esas cle ciesesscsace H. 8. and A. as 
Calabria -...5.5s0ciseessiniesaes Livi 13,300 
Spain (total) ................ 20 H. 8. and A. Sg 
Italians, U.S. Army ............ D. and L. 3,486 
Dae oaen ati eas H. 8. and A. a 
Irak Bedawin .................. ich 33 
New Castile ................... H. 8. and A. oe 
Liandyssul............ cece eee 55 
Murcia ................ cc coos H. 8. and A ss 
NCU inchs co ewtedecnawe nceeis Livi $2,803 
Denbighshire Upland ........... (P) §1 
Asturia eoeoesceeseeseecsescoeeesee H S. and A “ee 


@eeeoeoeveeeeovpeeeveeeveeoen ce eeotbte 


@eeeseeereeeveeeveevneeeveeeeesv ee @ 
@eeeaeeeoevnenveeeeev es eee eee e@ 
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eeeevnesveevoevneeeeee meee ee @ 
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Authority 
Old Castile ........... eee H. 8. and A. 
Ghawin ........ cece eee eee cece R.-Mac I. and W. 
Ardudwy ..............e--ceee Fleure (P) 
Balearic Islands ................ H. S. and A. 
APAPON acs e iadiensen Suse cowscse H. 8. and A. 
Basques and Navarre ........... H. 8. and A. 
Piedmont. .........-..--2.c sees Livi 
Merionethshire ................ Fleure (P) 
West Montgomery ............. Fleure (P) 
Abergavenny (town) ........... Beddoe (P) 
Caermathen Eisteddfod ......... Fleure (P) 
Harvard, fathers ..... Se natatennind Bowles ! 
Penzance ...........0..ccecece Fleure (P) 
French, U. 8. Army............. D. and L 
Redruth since ccccsawsweseseccs Fleure (P) 
Americans, U.S. Army.......... D. and L. 
Totnes and 8. Devon ........... Beddoe (P) 
Germans, U.S. Army .......... D 
English, U.S. Army ............ D. and L 
Polish, U. 8. Army ............. D. and L. 
Harvard, sons ................. Bowles 
Scotch, U.S. Army ............ D. and L. 
Irish, U.S. Army............... D. and L. 
Boston (Eng.) County .......... Beddoe (P) 
Carlisle farmers ................ Parsons 
Teesdale ................ 0200s Beddoe (P) 
Whitby Fishers ................ Beddoe (P) 
Farnborough ...............ce0 Beddoe (P) 
Eyemouth Fishers .............. _ Beddoe (P) 
Glendale: a5 5505 Sh eG iacexcius Beddoe (P) 
Sweden (total) ................. L. and L. 
Vastmanlands lin .............. L. and L. 
SdSdermanlands lin ............. L. and L. 
Vurmlands lin ................. L. and L. 
Skaraborgs lin ...............0. L. and L. 
Norway (total) ................ B. and 8. 
South Trondelag ............... B. and 8. 
NANG senicwindosierask eeecsacous B. and 8. 
Hedmark .................000 B. and 8. 
North Trondelag ............... B. and 8S. 
VOGUE: iiacesecntedcccsk ces B. and 8. 
Oot iL eeitleneh se ceasiheeweuee A. Schreiner 
pute Siero ew eaaees we A. Schreiner 
Eidfjord ...........ccccccccees A. Schreiner 
Walle dint 8.65.6scaxersiceee ees A. Schreiner 
Vestfold ....... 0.0... cece cee B. and 8 
Hedmark ................0.005 B. and 8 
Opland ............ 2. cece eee B. and 8. 
Hialdansdal .................006 A. Schreiner 
Norway (total) ................ B. and 8. 
BAG ORO od odes de sare gotoaxe ewe A. Schreiner 
North Trondelag ............... B.and8. 
South Trondelag ........... ---- Band 8. 


Re. 


= 
113 


33,462 


138 
100 

50 
375 
438 


39 
478 


® Unpublished data on Harvard College statistics, used with permission of Gordon H. Bowles. 


Brenct 
75.2 
70.2 
66.8 


(Beddoe, 54.0) 


(Beddoe, 39.1) 
(Beddoe, 44.0) 
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COMPARISONS WITH OTHER GROUPS 


Even more than hair color, eye color is subject to the vagaries of the personal equation. 
Few investigators have realized the necessity of segregating eye color into the three funda- 
mental groups of pure light, mixed, and pure dark; and fewer have attempted biologically 
significant subdivisions within these three. Of the three, pure dark is probably most re- 
liable in the largest number of cases. Pure lights, so-called, usually contain a varying per- 
centage of mixed eyes. 

The accompanying tables show the percentages of pure dark eyes in the Moroccan 
groups and in those African, Asiatic, and European groups which seemed sufficiently re- 
liable. Only in the cases of certain British groups was I able to check the work of two 
investigators, Beddoe and Fleure; their similarities and divergences appear in the table. 
It is apparent that a probable error of about 10 per cent would not be an unreasonable as- 
sumption. | 

Using what material we have, we find that our Riffians are far lighter in eye color than 

other peoples bordering on the Mediterranean. There are twice as many brunet eyes in 
proportion in many of the Spanish and South Italian provinces. In many parts of Wales 
and of Cornwall, the percentage runs higher, as it does in one group of Old Americans. The 
lightest eyed Riffian tribe, the Beni Amart, is equivalent to the blond fishing-village popu- 
lation of the east coast of England. The Riffian figure appears about intermediate between 
that of Spain and Italy on the one hand and Scandinavia on the other. The Ghomara, 
which comes out lighter than the Rif in this computation, must not be overlooked. The 
darkest of all, the Shluh, nuclear Senhaja, and Sheshawen, are more nearly in line with 
other North African and Mediterranean groups. 
‘The only pure light eyes, in comparative data, of which I could be sure were those ob- 
served by Bryn and Schreiner, and by Mme. Schreiner, in Norway. These are the eyes 
listed under 15 and 16 on the Martin Augenfarbentafel. I have given the figures for those 
groups listed under brunet eyes. It will be seen that while the pure brunet element is al- 
most negligible, the mixed group is the dominant class, since the pure lights in no case attain 
the proportion of 50 per cent. Characteristically,.as in the total Norwegian figure, they 
form 25 per cent. It is interesting from the standpoint of heredity to observe this segrega- 
tion and compare it with that of the Riffians. It apparently takes very little brunet blood 
to turn a light eyed population into a mixed eyed one, with the pure light eyes assuming a 
recessive Mendelian character. Since, however, the inheritance of pure dark eyes is ap- 
parently not that of a Mendelian dominant, we may assume that the proportion of brunet 
eye color factors in the Rif, averaging 42.5 per cent, is approximately right. 


_ CHAPTER XIX 
MORPHOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TECHNIQUE AND PRESENTATION 


For each subject méasured a considerable ee of observations were made. The most 
important of these are presented in the accompanying tables. In observations in which 
no definite measure is used differences between observers are usually so great as to make 
comparison of their results impractical. A good observer, however, should be so consistent 
in his technique that any two groups which he has observed should be comparable. The 
standard visualized in the present investigation was a normal European condition, that 
prevailing among ordinary Europeans possessing an increment of North European blood 
as well as the usual other elements, conditions which would typify by and large the com- 
posite Englishman or American of British ancestry. Such an individual would have a mod- 
erate development of head, face, and body hair, fairly but not excessively prominent brow- 
ridges, and a nose of intermediate dimensions, with tip and wings reasonably but not 
extremely narrow and compressed. Other features would likewise aim at a mean European 
ideal. 

In those observations of a quantitative nature, absent, ssm, sm, +, + +, and +-+-+ are 
the symbols employed to designate degree of development. The + is of course the ideal 
norm, and sm and +-+ represent recognizable excess in a negative or positive direction. 
Ssm and +++ have been used sparingly and only for such extreme cases as seem to merit 
them. Absent is used in only a few observations, in those in which a trait may be entirely 
lacking without pathological implication. In one observation a reverse or negative desig- 
nation was found necessary; forehead slope, in which occasionally forward inclinations are 
found. 

In presenting quantitative observations percentages are given for the dispersion of the 
categories within each of the six Moroccan groups. For tribal use this method seems too 
clumsy and too detailed. In attempting to visualize relative tribal values an array of col- 
umns usually obscures the conclusions. To avoid this a system has been devised whereby 
each tribe is given but one figure for each observation. This is called the mean, and is cal- 
culated like the mean of a metrical series, with the following values given each category: 
Absent, 0; ssm, 12.50; sm, 25.00; +, 50.00; + +, 75.00; +++, 87.50. In other words, the 
values are allotted in a range from 0 to 100, with the hypothetical norm set at 50. Each step 
outward in a positive or negative direction halves the distance between it and the limit, and 
if the categories were increased in number the differences would decrease proportionately, 
and the limits never be reached; except of course in case of the utter absence of a character. 
This array follows the distribution of a normal curve and the actual qualities the observa- 
tions should possess if properly taken, while avoiding an exaggeration of the extremes which 
would be present were an even numerical succession employed. In the cases of the forward- 
sloping forehead, values of —25.00 were given, of necessity on an arbitrary basis. In the 
quantitative observations mean values of the six total Moroccan series are presented as 
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well as percentile values, so that each tribe may be compared directly with the whole of 
which it forms a part and with the outlying groups.. 

In the observations of a qualitative nature, such as hair form, nasal profile, median and 
bilateral chins, and so forth, it is necessary to rely upon percentages since the other method 
could not in fairness be used. 

Because of the personal equation no comparative data compiled by other investigators 
have been presented; all comparisons with the outside are general, and typological. 


HAIR FORM 


In observing the hair form I was hindered by the prevalent habit of shaving the head. 
In those individuals whose heads had recently been shaved it was impossible to make the 
observation at all; in others I may have recorded the form as curlier than was really the 
ease. At any rate the tendency, if it existed, was consistent throughout. No examples of 
friszly or woolly hair, indicative of Negro blood, were found in the Rif, although two ap- 
peared in the Senhaja and a considerable number in the Arab and Shluh series. 


TABLE 47. HAIR FORM 


By percentages | 
Ne. Straight Low waves Deep waves Carly Frissly Woolly 
Total Rif .......... 502 4.58 25.50 18.33 51.59 
(23) (128) (92) (259) 
Total Senhaja ...... 194 2.58 22.68 30.41 43.30 1.03 
(5) (44) (59) (84) (2) 
Ghomara ........-. 73 1.37 30.14 17.81 50.68 
(1) ( (13) (37) 
Sheshawen.......... 28 14.29 21.43 64.28 
(4) (6) (18) 
Arabs ...........0. ps 3.23 13.98 19.35 57.02 1.07 §.35 
Fi (3) (13) (18) (53) (1) (5) 
Shiuh .............. 253 3.77 11.46 10.67 63.24 §.93 §.93 
2 (7) (29) (27) (160) (15) (15) 
Mebdans 666i dwsiicenscscecass 7.15 50.00 14.28 28.57 
Masusa ..... 0.2 ccc cece 3.45 41.38 20.69 34.48 
Galva ..oc.csh ieee coset aks 784 19.61 23.53 49.02 
Nomads ............cccccccces 20.69 13.79 65.52 
BONO oias5 eed ndspectewesceeeces 20.00 23.33 —6(.67 
Wlhsbe: onok dh oesichicecidacececs 22.64 15.09 62.27 
Temsaman ..............-0000- 4.17 16.67 18.75 60.41 
RUBIN cdot cele A oeeeeeee us §.71 25.71 22.86 45.72 
Grennaya ........ ccc s cece cece 3.85 21.15 26.92 48.08 
Urria@el eek cicieaseccceeesd 8.62 32.76 12.07 46.55 
Ber osiddicdcewstwesdesaws 4.55 22.73 22.73 — 49.99 
IBOKOGE: .c5-6.cssn weve viseeoesess 11.11 44.44 | 5.56 . 38.89 
TarQuise. xox sine 5 icin vets Sesen 5.56 27.78 16.67 49.99 
Maritimes ............ccccceee 5.26 36.84 10.53 4737 
Werke 6.36.0 cdche sé edsenccesese 12.50 16.67 70.83 
Bet NGOP o5o.ois oss ckewiciwce 4.00 32.00 28.00 32.00 4.00 
Wig OG oso ioscan ki ceceessées 11.11 33.33 16.67 38.89 
Taghsuth. ..........0.cccccces 1.72 24.14 44.83 27.59 1.72 
Beta otis oho 5skd ii eascdesx 36.36 40.91 22.73 
Ay, Bes. 66s co sdeciissesawiiads 3.17 10.87 21.74 65.22 


MORPHOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS - 233 


Of the Riffians the Nomads have the curliest hair, with none listed as straight among 
them or in Beni Said or Beni Ulishk. The straightest hair seems to go with the central 
tribes, especially Bokoya, and with those on the extreme east. 

In the Senhaja, Zarket and the Arabophone Senhaja, which in general are nearer the 
Riffians than the others, run curliest, while the more typically Senhajan tribes are less s0. 
The Ghomara are about the same as the Riffians in this feature, and the Sheshawen people 


- and Arabs run curlier. The Shluh run curliest, with almost twelve per cent definitely 


negroid. One of the Shluh whose hair is listed as ay really had peppercorn hair, com- 
a to that of a Bushman. 
_ HAIR TEXTURE 

In texture the hair of the Riffians is much less fine than that of the Arabs and Shluh, but 


is nevertheless far from coarse. The medium condition is dominant in all four North 
Moroccan groups, and only among the Arabs and Shluh does the fine category equal it in 


‘numbers. The least fine hair is not found in the recessive area but in the east, in Targuist, 


and in the outer Senhajan tribes, indicating that coarse hair is intrusive and fine hair older, 
the opposite from what one would expect. 


TABLE 48. HAIR TEXTURE 


By percentages — 

No. Coarse Medium Fine Coarse Medium Fie 
Total Rif ... 528 1.51 74.24 24.57 AIG since ca eaeae sind .. 90.00 10.0 
| (8) (392) (128) Ulishk ............ .. 86.79 13.21 
Total Senhaja 196 260 75.97 21.43 7 Temsaman...... wee ee)~=— 68.750 1. 
() = (149) (42) Tuzin ............. .. 8158 184 
Ghomara 73 .. 6164 38.36 Gsennaya ......... 3.64 65.45 31.91 
(45) (28) Urriaghel ......... 156 5469 43.75 
Sheshawen 28 85.71 14.29 Amart ............ 72.73 27.21 
(24) (4) Bokoya ........... 417 75.00 DB 
Arabs ....... 93 6.45 45.16 48.39 Targuist .......... 88.89 ILI 
(6) (42) (45) Maritimes ......... 9.09 50.00 40.91 

Shluh ....... 268 2. 48.13 48.88 
(8) (129) (131) Zarket ............ .. 86.00 44.00 
Bu Naar .......... 16.00 72.00 12.00 
Kebdana .......... 85.72 14.28 Hamid ............ .. 94.45 §.55 
Masuza ........... 3.45 79.31 17.24 Taghzuth ......... 172 8894 1034 
Galiya ............ 78.18 21.82 - Ktama............ 7.270 02=— 22.73 
eer ore 464 78.22 17.24 Ar. Sen. ........... 65.96 3404 


HAIR QUANTITY, MUSTACHE 


I have omitted listing the head hair quantity since conditions made the observations 
inaccurate and furthermore lack of age data made a study of baldness useless. In studying 


the beard and body hair, only those completely adult were seriated. In mustache quantity 


the Riffians, Ghomara, and Sheshawen run heaviest, and Shluh, Senhaja, and Arabs least 
80. Within the Rif the heaviest mustaches were found in the east and in Targuist, with the 
central tribes running moderate. Of the Senhaja none of the groups comes up to the gen- 


' 
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eral Riffian mean. In using for the first time! this method of comparing means it will be 
observed that only Sheshawen exceeds 50, the theoretical norm. I believe, in this case, that 
the Riffians do on the whole run slightly less hairy on the mustache than do Europeans by 


and large, but not greatly so. 


TABLE 49. HAIR QUANTITY, MUSTACHE 


By percentages 
Neo. abs. osm. om. + ++ 
Ota) RUf is.esssdeetcsacseesee 488 82 3.89 19.46 §8.62 17.21 
(4) (19) (95) (286) (84) 
Total Senhaja .................. 184 - 4.35 36.90 49.50 9.25 
(8) (68) (91) (17) 
Ghomara ............ 0. ccc cee 69 1.45 2.90 27.54 §2.19 15.92 
(1) (2) (19) (36) (11) 
Sheshawen..................0005 28 a8 14.32 67.85 17.83 
(4) (19) (5) 
BIOS 8 ocvi rn iota miedooeetacs 82 7.32 31.71 42.67 18.30 
5 (6) (26) (35) (15) 
BDI 63.5500 oo 0bSs ck ha tew aed 222 1.80 6.31 37.81 41.72 12.33 
(4) (14) (84) (93) (27) 
By means 

Kebdana .................. 00008 53.84 ON | ee ee eee Paneer 43.90 
Masusa ...................00 0 §1.72 Bu Naar ......... cc cece ccc cccee 39.79 
OONVE: 805i iensaaseanes ease 4882  j. Hamid ............... ccc cece ee 33.82 
NOMAGS 6 66s cc3as due seeoks eee 47.22 Taghsuth ..................0000 41.78 
BONG 58688 ci naesinsy adidas pesos 56.90 tea cc ves aeide onsen eens 40.46 
IBD, coor he sane cecaaoueeeeeus 48.12 BY: Betchus s Sees sews 46.22 

Temsaman ................--06: 48.22 
USI cae See heunctaeisuaeewes 48.61 Total Rif sccseccticeeaseesieesss 47.57 
Gsennaya......... 2... cee eee 43.75 Total Senhaja .................. 41.90 
Urriaghel ......... 0... ccc cee eee Ghomara .............200cccceee 46.74 
PIR oidasssbdccanasieteeees 47.16 Sheshawen ............0...cc008 50.85 
Targuist .............. cc cc ccees 51.89 BIOS 5 cosh sishcneee che Mice ex 43.29 
Bokoya............ccccc ccc eeees 40.26 Bh o.oo. Sanidatewdiceredeuses 40.32 

Maritimes ..................000. 42.25 


HAIR QUANTITY, CHEEK 


The development on the cheek is naturally less than on the mustache. It is found heavi- 
est in the Eastern Rif and in Sheshawen, and thinnest by far among the Arabs and Shluh. 
In the Senhaja it runs consistently lower than among the Riffians, and in the Ghomara 
slightly so. In comparing the cheek to the mustache development it is interesting that the 
Central Riffians while lighter bearded than their eastern neighbors run higher than them on 
the whole in relative development of the cheek hair. Temsaman and Bokoya are exceptions 
to the general rule. Among the Senhaja the cheek is proportionately less bearded, and 
among the Arabs and Shluh the ratio reaches its ebb. In Sheshawen the development is com- 
parable to that in the Central Rif. 


8 Except, of course, for freckling and the lip seam, studied in the preceding chapter. 
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TABLE 50. HAIR QUANTITY, CHEEK 


By percentages 
Ne. abs. am. om. gh ace ++ 
Total Bil .cccciscacckesciadescs 488 10.44 2.46 25.82 43.88 17.40 
‘ @l) (12) (126) (214) (85) 
Total Senhaja ...............06. 184 12.50 4.35 43.50 30.40 9.25 
(23) (8) (80) (56) (17) 
Ghomara ............cceccceees 69 7.25 2.90 40.60 33.33 15.92 
(5) m9) (28) (23) (11) 
Sheshawen.............ccccceces 28 ae ie 28.57 53.50 17.83 
(8) (15) (5) 
ATOR. issn db etitseeew sees ics 82 20.71 1.24 32.91 28.05 17.09 
(17) (1) (27) (23) (14) 
Shilulisicsécudauedadewseideswouse 222 21.60 §.41 36.93 23.44 12.62 
(48) (12) (82) (52) (28) 
By means | 
Mestache Stean Mustache hiosa 
Kebdana ................. §1.92 96 Zarket 2.0.00... ccc cece cee 34.78 79 
Maszuza .............0.00: 43.52 85 Bu Naar ..............00 36.37 23=—Ss«O91 
Galiya .............0. eee 43.40 89 BGO 35.2535 ecdecaxteas 31.59 94 
Nomads .................. 44.91 95 Taghszuth ................ 31.40 75 
BOI 5 Gs so sic Sucwveneince 49.14 86 Ktama ....... 2.2... cee 35.71 88 
Ulishk.................... 44.78 93 AP BON oi estecwssxeises ve 34.90 76 
Temsaman ............... 38.84 79 
TUSi0 22.0825 ccbdtusccncds 42.35 87 Total Rif i... 2oc0chincers 41.76 88 
Gzennaya................: 42.24 97 Total Senhaja ............ 36.16 86 
Urriaghel ................. 41.50 96 Ghomara ................. 39.13 84 
AMAT soos cic edeens cawsas 42.03 89 Sheshawen ............... 47.32 93 
Targuist ...............0- 44.65 88 ATODS so bsciits cansacccesss 29.15 67 
Bokoya.............ccce0s 23.60 59 ShlOh is cess cease esakwe wee's 31.10 65 
Maritimes ................ 35.10 83 : 


HAIR QUANTITY, JAW 


In absolute development, there is little difference between the six larger groups, Shesha- 
wen running heaviest and the Senhaja thinnest, while in the Rif the eastern tribes and - 


TABLE 51. HAIR QUANTITY, JAW 


By percentages 

No. abs. osm. om. + ++ 
ROU RGE ccs cuucinarenteotasees 488 §.32_ 3.48 19.86 §3.12 18.22 
(26) (17) (97) (259) (89) 
Total Senhaja .................. 184 4.35 4.35 38.55 43.50 9.25 

(8) (8) (71). (80) 
Ghomara ................0. 0008 69 1.45 2.90 31.84 46.34 17.47 
(1) (2) (22) (32) (12) 
Sheshawen................ 000008 28 bee - 17.83 — 64.34 17.83 
: (5) | (18) (5) 
IMDS: oh sciils iawindaeresewon 82 6.10 2.44 20.05 §1.91 19.50 
(5) (2) (23) (36) (16) 
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By means 
Mesteche Esa Mestache Sits 

Kebdana ................. §3.82 100 TAPKOS sooo sheesh hess 38.04 87 
Masuza .................. 46.98 91 Bu Naar ...........000008 36.37 91 
Gely8 cia cee ieiecsecccs 47.64 98 amid 22226520 sceseews 33.09 98 
Nomads ................2. 44.90 95 Taghzuth ................ 38.59 92 
BAG esioheaes scence etic. 56.04 99 RtaMaeeis'sccchvcewwnenexs 38.10 94 
IMO oiocsssceeiiesiscsces 47.58 99 AS. BOs. ic sesh an secean teas 43.60 95 
Temsaman ............... 44.15 92 

TOSI 65S ssdaids ee esiwsee 45.14 93 Total Rif ................. 45.63 96 
Gsennaya................. 419 96 Total Senhaja ............ 38.87 93 
Urriaghel ................. 43.10 99 MAPA ica kicsicddeccass 44.56 95 
PINOT 5 io veid sie a cence sucis 45.23 96 Sheshawen ............... 50.00 98 
Targuist ................. 50.00 98 j- 7 Arabs ................000. 43.90 101 
BOkovya « si05:0sksesiccscices 33.33 83 BRON cece feesacieekstes 40.58 99 
Maritimes ................ 42.60 101 


Targuist show the heaviest growth, and in Senhaja only the Arabophone Senhaja ap- 
proach the Riffian standard. In the proportion of jaw to mustache development there is — 
little variation. | 
HAIR QUANTITY, BODY | 
In this feature the Riffians are far from hairiest, showing the least development in the 
central tribes and among the Nomads. Targuist again comes out relatively hairy, and 


TABLE 52. HAIR QUANTITY, BODY 


By percentages 
No. abs. oom. an. + ++ +++ 
Total Rif .......... 492 22.97 22 30.69 35.77 9.94 . Al 
(113) (1) (151) (176) (49) 
Total Senhaja ...... 185 12.97 ae 32.98 41.08 11.35 1.62 
(24) (61) (76) (21) (3) 
Ghomara .......... 60 10.14 ine 28.61 43.78 17.47 
(7) (17) (33) (12) 
Sheshawen.......... 28 28.57 64.34 7.09 
| (8) (18) (2) 
BYODS sisi cacenies 83 48.77 12 19.50 19.50 9.75 1.24 
(40) (1) (16) (16) (8) (1) 
Shluh .............. 222 §1.80 ee 28.82 13.52 4.06 1.80 
(116) (64) (30) (9) (4) 
By means 
Kebdana ....................00. 44.23 Zarket 0.0.0.0... ccc ccc ccc cee eee 23.90 
DOOSUSR oo ooh SiSaasad Sik d cies 33.62 Bu Nga? és bciveaiascienwwtictancs 46.40 
Stade eon teal lke ee 34.43 Hamid .................020cc00- 3t00 
Nomads ...................0000: 27.58 TOQNZUUN osiirs scene sess wernes 44.74 
OIG soci Seis eae aed 45.00 Retame oie ceases atiowssenacas 41.06 
NOMA oe eeds che caeiasiwrewcesen 40.58 AP: BOD. owe onda venuacnseeexs 35.48 
Temsaman ..................00: 38.28 
WM sei oot sats tcetceweeones 31.20 TOtal RUE 453650 este cha twet 33.40 
Gzennaya................ 2c eee 28.10 Total Senhaja .................. 38.70 
Urriaghel .....00...0.. 0... cece 27.37 Ghomara ................ccceees 43.12 
AIOO0 oosiccios ns ct ved ddan sen « 33.32 Sheshawen .............0.cccees 44.64 
WOIZOISG: 6565655566 cs does eeteieds 37.50 Arabs ienieei Sectsseetaececaseus 23.17 
Bokoya...........c cc cece cece eee 18.02 BHO eens cschirn antes 18.32 
Maritimes ...............ccccees 30.95 
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most of the eastern tribes fall in the same category. Zarket, Beni Hamid, and the Arabo- 
_ phone Senhaja resemble the Central Riffians in this respect, while the other Senhaja 
are hairier. The Ghomarans and Sheshawen people run far hairier than the Riffians in 
general. The Arabs and Shluh on the other hand show little development.. While the 
groups studied are less hairy than Europeans as a whole, the greatest development seems to 
be attained by the heavier, thicker set groups of the north, and the blonds as well as the 
Arabs and Shluh appear to be more nearly glabrous. 


EYEBROW THICKNESS 


In this quality I can see little difference between the various groups, or at least, little 
which shows a consistent trend in any recognizable direction. : 


TABLE 53. EYEBROW THICKNESS 


By percentages 
No. om. + ++ +++ 
Total: Ril oss cccdecessecsesivesss 530 5.28 75.56 19.16 
(28) (400) (102) 
Total Senhaja ...................... 197 §.58 WZAl 17.31 
(11) (144) (42) 
Ghomara .............-..cc cece eee 73 88.99 8.22 
(2) _ (65) (6) 
Sheshawen................. cece ce eee 28 78.57 21.43 
(22) 6) 
BIOS 5cckcce hed icccciescseeee wes 93 6.45 74.03 20.44 1.08 
(6) (67) (19) (1) 
SUG goede She recacsaceseedes ceeeeut 277 9.39 65.38 
(26) (181) (70) 
By means 
Kebdana .................20000. 55.35 TERE 56s os Satie eeecceeceses 57.00 
Masuza .....................22- §2.50 Bu Nga? 2 c2c2eccs esoiewecanwacs 50.00 
Gane es bs ph eesti ose iat 50.91 FIQMIG hoc oe oceckes dhe awed 55.55 
Nomads ...............-0-2 cence 54.31 Taghsuth ...................00. 54.67 
Baie ocho vccestawieeccssciatacde 54.17 WGI 5 oss itecdies noses ediunsde 
OMSK os isis ov cae nscitdeescs oaees 50.00 AP DORs cn ceccdoeeseys ccc seu ees 53.72 
Temsaman ...............-..06. §4.08 
MSI bse oxececseoceee ee Sets 53.29 TOtGl RY eck sic ck sete seeds dade §3.49 
VAs csaxssnanines see acecen 56.82 Total Senhaja ...............00. 53.93 
Urrisgel ccc cots si casted caans 53.52 GHOMATS oo eoicswciscnseicceeese 51.37 
AMOFb 562s bacscsceessaceecesess 57.97 Sheshawen ...............-c0005 55.36 
Terese: sccsaeo ateeese se oar'es §4.17 DS cece ccicateeweceses se. §3.90 
BOKOVS feces sig uciwetsavese<s 51.04 SMUD 65h ciucecteusweseseedes 53.97 
Maritimes ..............-20ce00e 57.96 


EYEBROWS, CONCURRENCY 


There is little of this trait present in Morocco. It seems.least pronounced among the 
Shluh and Arabs and most developed in the Senhajan tribes situated on the invasion route 
of that territory. In the Rif it is least developed among the central tribes excepting Beni 
Amart, which swings strongly in a contrary direction. 7 | 
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TABLE 5. EYEBROWS, CONCURRENCY 


288 
Ke. abs. 
Total Rif ... ..... 530 45.64 
(242) 
Total Senhaja ...... 197 0) 
Ghomara .......... 73 45.31 
(33) 
Sheshawen.......... 28 35.68 
(10) 
Arabs ............. 3 47.32 
(44) 
Shluh .............. 277 §5.94 
(156) 
Kebdana .................c2c000 
Masusa ......... 0... ce wee 
Gale wiscccinecee vases kevaesus 
Nomads ..............ccccccceee 
Baie occ cecsecsieiesiakaesateek 
Wtehik 3c c6 cc nicccodeswiadecsccee’d 
Temsaman ..................206 
TSI ohob85owiddieeee sue ee wane 
Gsennaya............0ccccccceee 
Urriaghel . 0.0... 
Amart a cepsuta ate aipdlard Aaavre mare aaa 
TAPQUISE: 2c rc ctoscee sie ncisucseas 
BOkoya :6..455400¢c.00eudwsnass 
Maritimes .................02006 


EYEBROWS, LATERAL EXTENSION 





By percentages 
anen. om. + ++ +++ 
57 31.51 17.56 4.72 
(3) (167) (93) (25) 
ies 27.41 34.51 7.11 51 
(68) (54) (14) (1) 
31.40 17.81 §.48 
(23) (13) (4) 
$2.17 21.43 10.72 
pS aes 9) (6) (3) : 
1.08 34.40 13.97 3.23 
(1) (32) (13) (3) 
ee 31.42 11.20 1.44 
(88) (31) (4) 
By means 
25.00 EN | ea ea a 25.50 
22.92 BUNGEE os dssienccierereeeuw tices 31.00 
20.45 PRAM oo kesn ina scesedes 37.78 
20.68 Taghsuth ............ccccccceee 33.47 
20.83 TRG OMR ois oss ohh ok sae Re 26.14 
17.45 7 Vt |: ee ee 22.87 
22.58 
19.07 LOCAL FU coos cos ig wee stcacee 22.00 
18.63 Total Senhaja .................. 28.04 
16.02 Ghomara .............cccccccees 20.88 
28.41 Sheshawen .................000: 26.78 
22.23 ATODG isivns is cases Weeden is isees 18.15 
19.78 SON 2560 vesntutsueenepeuseale 14.4 
21.50 


The Riffians, Senhaja, and Sheshawen people posséss the greatest lateral extension and 
the Shluh, Arabs, and Ghomara the least. Within the Rif and Senhaja the only excep- 


tions to the general rule are Beni Amart with very little, and Bokoya, the western Maritime 
tribes, and Zarket, with an excessive development. 


TABLE 55. EYEBROWS, LATERAL EXTENSION 


abs. 
Total Rif .......... 530 10.96 
| (58) 
Total Senhaja ...... 197 ani 
§ 
Ghomara .......... 73 15.07 
: (11) 
Sheshawen.......... 28 on 
Arabs .....:....... 03 19.37 
(18) 
Shluh ....... ...... 277 23.47 


(65) 


By percentages 
19 
(1) 


+++ 


(1) 
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By means 

Kebdana ............. ccc ccnces 37.50 TMTkOe soca deeccdus Haeeae ewes 41.00 
DAGSUES ios sks ebe cc bessoeew es 35.17 BU NGOS os i cddeetneseeoceessend 36.00 
Galiya ci5ss6eeseceseeedee es 37.27 PAM cs ie csess een tiacewad 37.49 
Nomads ..........ccccccccccsces 36.20 "TOGNSUCH: 605 odscscdsncseSecsoue 37.28 
BAid os ksivcecasunscucesescenaes 30.82 WtQING os oiececehe tenis secsuecc 34.10 
Nigh K shee c Ove see eidex sie teas 35.84 Be BORE his ic owcuas aescesess pe. 4.57 

Temsaman ............ccccecees 36.20 
WNSIN 86s hcistee nda cause ecnecacs 35.55 Total Rif o365345554s<eseaudiescs 35.96 
Gsennay8............ ccc cece eee 35.45 Total Senhaja .................. 36.42 
= NWrriaghelsicsc esc tesksscanaceue 38.66 Ghomara ..................eeees 31.17 
ss aie dte Weis tate cue unceaie Aa oa 28.41 Sheshawen ..................... 96.60 
Warquise: 60s x0 sas ieherdeniatas 33.35 TADS 5655. cinoc aidan seaookedens 32.53 
BOkOYO 2 sss ooilowestessweseccs 41.13 01 1 ane 31.69 

Maritimes ..................0005 43.17 

EYEFOLDS 


External eyefolds, generally attributed to the North European racial type, are found in 
the majority of individuals in the Rif and Senhaja, being caused by a low orbit, high, nar- 


TABLE 56. EYEFOLDS 


By percentages 
| No. Absent Epicanthio Median External Complete 
Total Rif .......... 0. eee 530 35.47 — «2.45 1.89 60.00 19 
(188 (13) (10) (318) (1) 

Total Senhaja .................. 196 22.84 6.16 3.08 67.92 
(45) (12) (6) (134) 
Ghomara .............ccccceces 73 31.51 10.96 Se 57.53 
(23) (8) (42) 
Sheshawen.................0e005 28 39.28 in 3.57 §7.15 
(11) (1) (16) 
BIDS: 6.555556 3 Mowe cdteeecexs 03 57.02 §.35 3.23 34.40 
(53) (5) (3) (32) 
BOM gyda sau stasebdarenewa ss 277 60.64 10.83 cs 28.53 
(168) (30) (79) 
Kebdana .............. Bes x Aiciua rea eran aes 35.71 ss 64.29 
OS SG 5 ok oe enews douse enenen 30.00 3.33 3.33 63.34 
ba isa nate oie ai aft area elacatese Ra ee 34.55 3.64 61.81 
INOMIBOS. 5 66.50266 rss oae ok Sia awauieae deka dawes 44.83 —- 3.45 §1.72 
SAID iii ei dais naeeceadesea.s er ree eae 23.33 es ae 76.67 
NOMAD hoje teres Ge ots Heras bates Ree eee ees 37.74 1.89 1.89 58.48 
Temsaman ............. cece ccc cc cece cccees 38.78 a ats 61.22 
UBM isdie aise nena eisai Saeaae see ean 26.32 2.63 a 71.05 
CRON NA VE iiss co cos oh Soo eew sn dauweeawenan 39.99 1.82 3.64 §2.73 
Urriaghel .............. So Diaved aeeeie cee ate 32.81 6.25 3.12 57.82 
AMA 5 hoi eee ssw eudusewee amare 13.64 as 4.54 81.82 

BOKOVG oo 2cdis ae wow ohne Shenae Sees §4.19 4.16 4.16 37.49 | 

POY QUISG rescind coe cic eecis aig caterets 22.22 5.56 ai 72.22 ! 
Maritimes ....... 0... ccc ccc cece cece cece eens 68.17 4.55 4.55 22.73 
DBE So eoeice vies ncdecek Aes ddtendeoweneeie 12.00 Ss 8.00 80.00 
BUN SGP sign ioe coiccts wa eaGu weiiedes onus 8.00 16.00 ne 76.00 
BIQMIG 62 ssid oteciecateiuseesiewess Deiciaae $3.33 5.56 A 61.11 
TE OEDSUCN 6:65 ods tres ae beeen cadea neces ts 30.51 8.47 1.70 §9.32 
UMA 22 oc caicn cas pr aden auc eee Samia 4.54 a wie 06.46 


Me Betis co Seite shea aa oiee ce ackuiovioncor: 29.79 4.25 6.38 59.58 
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row nasal skeleton, well developed browridges, and.compressed malars, all in combination. 
In the Ghomara and Sheshawen these folds, while still found in more than half the samples, 
are less common. Among the Arabs and Shluh they are well in the minority. Median and 
complete folds are in the minority everywhere. Traces of internal folds are found chiefly 
on the Ghomara and Shluh, while occurring sporadically among the Riffians, Senhaja, and 
Arabs, and being absent from the Sheshawen series. Only in Beni Bu Nsar do they assume 
any considerable proportion tribally. Among the Shluh they give an appearance which 
makes some individuals look Mongoloid, but this semblance is not substantiated by other 
observations or by measurements. If they do represent a latent Mongoloid strain it is well 


submerged. 


EYES, OBLIQUITY 


This feature is well subdued in most of the Rif, coming in clearly over the nomadic in- 
vasion route, and it also appears in three of the Senhajan tribes. It is strongest in these two 
regions and in the Ghomara, and is clearly an intrusive feature. It is no more prevalent in 
Sheshawen or among the Arabs and Shluh than in most of the Rif. 


TABLE 57. EYES, OBLIQUITY 


By percentages 
No. abs. om. om. + of fp 
Total Rif ...................... 530 84.15 19 9.05 6.42 19 
(446) (1) (48) (34) (1) 
Total Senhaja ................5. 197 72.60 ee 16.24 9.64 1.52 
(143) (32) (19) (3) 
Ghomara ...................00.2. 73 67.12 15.07 17.81 
(49) (11) (13) 
Sheshawen..................0006 28 17.87 3.57 
(22) (5) (1) 
Atab6 ests ek ibtinticess 93 83.87 11.83 
3 | | (78) -(11) (4) 
Shluh .. 2... eee ee ee 277 81.55 es 10.48 6.53 1.44 
(143) (39) = (18) (4) 
By means 
Kebdana .....................6. 0.00 CAIRO oda caredcus Scsesewsceees 7.00 
Masusa ............. ccc cece eee 2.50 Bu NGAGE 6c sso a k.Feces cudeue eis 10.00 
Bcecaatct cea Nala Sue as sai oer 3.18 Hamid .....................22-. 12.50 
Nomads ..............cccecceees 13.80 Taghsuth ................0 000 9.34 
BOI esc ciiccs eds ot eesaee Mekiaees 6.75 tae occ escceiieeetecddcases 21.58 
Wh s sisicdscbvaciesedaceue ds §.18 BY. SOM. 532 as akicddiowss Motaee cue 7.45 
Temsaman ..................00. 4.08 
ISI io oosis nes Ge siewiccce beens 3.97 fe | 5.64 
Gzennaya......... cc cece eee 9.10 Total Senhaja .................. 10.02 
Urriaghel 2.0.0... ccc cece cece eee 6.64 Ghomara .............. ccc cece 12.50 
Armart oh oes ocd cd cea eckes 2.85 Sheshawen ............cc.cccees 6.25 
peated tinaueseueae Arabs ....... cc ccc ccc cece ceee ese §=8.20 
Bokoya..........cccc ccc ccccccce §.21 1) (T) | 6.95 
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FOREHEAD HEIGHT | 


On the whole the Riffians have the highest foreheads of all groups studied, and exceed 
the European norm in appearance; measurements have shown them to be higher headed 
than Scandinavians and Iberians, so this excess is probably a true one. The highest foreheads 
are located in the areas of greatest blondism. Especially low foreheads, relatively speaking, 
come in with the Nomads and are found in Ktama and in the Ghomara. 


TABLE 58. FOREHEAD HEIGHT 


By percentages 
Ne. osm. om. + ++ +++ 
Total Fil osesindosisceeseiesies §30 19 12.45 §5.09 31.70 - BT 
(1) (66) (292) (168) (3) 
Total Senhaja .................. 197 ss 15.74 57.34 25.90 1.02 
(31) (113) (51) (2) 
Ghomara ...............0000005 73 25.21 50.72 15.07 
(19) (43) (11) 
Sheshawen..............ceceeees 28 14.32 53.51 32.17 
(4) (15) (9) 
BrBO icc Sete dardidashedsnsace 3 22.56 47.32 30.12 
(21) (44) (28) 
BIND esti dec ceutsaeeoa eases tex 277 36 19.18 44.94 34.80 2 
(1) (53) (142) (119) (2) 
By means 
Kebdana ....................02. S357 |.  jj§§§ GZarket ...... 2c eee 
WASSUSG. oiiccsic ssn cekanscovecans 56.66 Bu NGAP hcsc ns taictessudeaseane §2.00 
Gali 98 ecicee eis dasectedccss S455 j Hamid ......................08. 54.17 
Nomads ..... 0... ccc cece 45.26 Taghsuth ...................00. §2.33 
BOM 2.44 ions eeal euaseet cause 50.00 Rta ons. sacs s icse ewieas 48.86 
Ulishk ocssa ssi has aasewdnescced 53.30 Af: Seliscs. occ ceesce eee dees: §4.79 
Temsaman ..................00. 54.44 
TUB 506 ss dv cdencecs gees ee 54.61 TOE Rif 25c5cso ssi eisccdeccke §4.95 
Gsrennaya.... 2.2.2... cece eee §5.46 Total Senhaja .................. §2.98 
MITIAGNE 656665 Vas ada tace eee 57.24 Ghomara ..................0000. 47.26 
ANDOU sinc ci tadccccedaereeeens 62.50 Sheshawen ...................2. 54.47 
Targuist ...................00.. §3.12 APBO8 5 oo ookiotinwaweeecine snes $1.88 
BORG YR 23:58 6-53 ond se Beige Gk 62.52 LA) ag ee a ane 
Maritimes ...................... 52.27 


FOREHEAD BREADTH 


The Riffians have not, however, the broadest foreheads, which are possessed by Shesha- 
wen. Widest foreheads in the Rif go with Beni Amart, Gzennaya, and Beni Said, whereas 
the narrowest ones skirt the coast from Temsaman to Mtiwa, and extend over into the 
Ghomara. Still narrower ones are found in Beni Hamid and Ktama. 
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By percentages 
Ne. oh. + ++ +++ 
Total Bl onside wiindscscesctees 530 7.18 62.07 30.75 
| (38) (329) (163) 
Total Senhaja ................ 0c cece 197 13.70 61.42 24.37 51 
(27) (121) (48) (1) 
Ghomara ............ cece cece cece 73 §.48 59.72 34.80 
(4) (43) (26) 
Sheshawen............. ccc cee eeee 28 60.75 35.68 
(1) (17) (10) 
BPRDE  Sirecine sores secatewdec ee sees 3 12.90 56.99 29.03 1.08 
(12) (53) (27) (1) 
BNNs Gh20 cn eoie sae eeas as tenes 277 9.03 57.77 32.50 72 
(25) (160) (90) (2) 
By means 
Kebdana ..................0000: 55.36 TOTKO sos cneidee cee denecds ks 55.50 
Masusa .... 0... cee 54.17 Bt NSGP onscreen ssteeeeces 55.00 
GOL 8 cei ebsiss cedsascbsadeces 54.82 Hamad 2 ooscssi ncccscacidckeeess 48.61 
Nomads .... 0.0.00... . ccc cee eee 57.42 Taghsuth ...................... 54.24 
BONG kis dccuia sens des iwueeeece 61.67 tame 55 occ tctheiescecteec cs 45.45 
AM 23 ccs ote es ees 56.60 Bie SOD so. bcsbscwocscoessdiweexs 54.26 
Temsaman ...............--.0:: 
WMS 5 oon 656 RNa ce oaaosceises 54.61 Total Ril os sesh e tw skewewesieds 55.90 
Geennaya............. cei ences 60.00 Total Senhaja .................. 52.86 
Urriaghel ............. ccc cee eee Ghomara ..................000- §3.77 
a ere ee ee 60.23 Sheshawen ...................4. §8.05 
Targuist 66 c6scc dacwcsewecuscaes 55.50 BOG os osiuse os 56 lessee occe ede 54.43 
Bokoya......... 2c. ccc cece wees §3.12 BOND osc sec cei wansenetenewed 56.23 
Maritimes ............ 0.0 cece eee §1.14 


‘FOREHEAD SLOPE 


Forehead slope is on the whole less pronounced than in most of Europe. Sheshawen and 
the characteristic Senhajan tribes present the least of all, the most retreating examples 
being found in the Eastern Rif, the Central and Western Rif, and among the Arabs, Gho- 
mara, and Shluh. Gzennaya, Beni Tuzin, and Temsaman separate the two areas of com- 
parative slope in the Rif, while the Nomads show really the most extreme development. 


TABLE 60. FOREHEAD SLOPE 


By percentage | 
Ne. Forward abs. - om. + ++ +++ 
Total Rif .......... 529 19 16 44.39 40.45 14.18 
(1) (4) (235 (214) (75) 
Total Senhaja ...... 197 2.54 4.57 50.70 34.00 7.68 51 
(5) (9) (100) (67) (15) (1) 
Ghomara .......... 73 ne ste 47.91 32.90 18.54 1.37 
(35) (24) (13) (1) 
Sheshawen.......... 28 7.14 §7.12 32.17 3.57 
(16) (9) (1) 
Arabs ............. 93 44.09 41.93 8.60 §.38 
(41) (39) (8) (5) 
Shluh .............. 277 72 2.17 38.60 44.42 14.09 
(2) (6) (107) (123) (39) 
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By Means 

Kebdana ............... ccc ceeee 42.85 ZOLKO hohkioeehcaadwsewetessese 39.00 
Masuza ............ ccc cece cons 44.17 Bu Naar ............ccccccccece 38.00 
Galva .c2.50e nee csesieeie ss 41.36 WOM IG oo 6 occde ve accede 36.10 
NGMROS 3s sso ceekeensssotsareess 47.41 Taghsuth ..............00 2c cece 33.05 
Seid ion eccsies eed xeceteass scans 45.33 tae 65d ecard cere euteeese 32.96 
Ula «osc ois esos cents cenccseucs 43.49 Af. BOD ioe ck hi Senne 34.85 
Temsaman .................000- 35.93 

INN chicas. 26. Saeed owes deal 39.48 Total Rif ....................... 41.92 
GsennayS........... 2c cece cece 38.65 Total Senhaja .................- 36.23 
Urriaghel .................20000 41.80 Ghomara ..............0.-ccceee 42.98 
Amart.....ccccccccccccccscccces 43.18 Sheshawen ..................08. 33.04 
Varquise seci0ccgcexedsaecushaee 45.83 AvaDS foci ainsetteseebiwdhsake 43.13 
Bokoya.......cccccccccccceccens 41.66 BHU soda ovewsuesscscseveties 
Maritimes ....................05. 46.59 

BROWRIDGES 


Browridges are slightly less pronounced than in Northern and Central arene although 
more so than in the south. Beni Said, Targuist, and Taghzuth have the heaviest ones, with 
other tribes intermediate. The Senhaja, Ghomara, and Arabs run to a rugged — while 


the Shluh present the smoothest contours. 
TABLE 61. ne OwERGEs 





By percentages 
No. abs. est. sm. a ++ +++ 
Total Rif .......... 530 1.13 1.89 - 31.70 53.20 11.51 57 
(6) (10) Te (282) (61) (3) 
Total Senhaja ...... 197 51 1.52 49.24 20.30 51 
(1) (3) , “(68) (97) (40) (1) 
Ghomara .......... 73 5 ee 31.40 52.16 15.07 1.37 
: (23) (88) (11) (1) 
Sheshawen.......... 28 ies 3.57 | 39.29 42.82 14.32 
3 | GQ) <= @)) (12) (4) ‘ 
Arabs ............. 93 2.15: 1.08 26.94 47.32 16.13 §.38 
| (2) (1) : (26) (44) (15) (5) 
Shluh .............. 277 8.25 2.89 . 41.51 40.43 10.48 1.44 
| @ © ~~ ,ale) (112) (29) (t) 
. By Means 
Kebdana ...............ccccceee 42.87 f TQ soci cewuddeu ted sewse 43.00 
‘Masuza eiedae eee eseuowes 44.17 WA NGRE oc54said bu ek ceaecaeeess 48.00 
RUE 6 ool cheese enceus 39.98 AIO 5c ss cesedeceeaees 47.23 
Nomads hed elspan te Aas Coes at ta Sate 46.55 Taghzuth ............. cece eee 51.48 
Said ew eta ee ues nusibeeeese 51.67 Rtas soc orc de ceakeseeenaees 45.45 
MSI os sac its e sys neacdeeats 46.22 Ar: BOO: 64ciwia desl ox ecu dwees 35.91 
Temsaman ...............eseee8 40.42 . 
DUS cacecice eee es eee tak 43.36 DORAL Fl sb ed cwrcsaras oa wees 43.90 
Gsennaya.......... 20. c eee e eee 49.32 Total Senhaja ................:. 47.46 
Urriaghel oc .stowckedescacssdaeen 37.95 Ghomara ..............c cece ccees 46.51 
as ihe checae doa caneha wie wade wie acariasss eure 44.89 Sheshawen ..................... 42.40 
OPQUISE ly dic bes beds ooh ou ede 52.08 BIOS 6.65 cbsctawasdcasoesiwnuass 48.12 
Bokoya.........ccccescccccccees 37.50 LCT) ee iene nes 33.75 
Maritimes .............0ececeees 43.17 . 
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NASION DEPRESSION 


In coming to the nose we approach the portion of the body which is perhaps most sensi- 
tive of all to racial variation, and must deal with it carefully. The nasion depression de- 
pends for its character upon two factors, the height of the nasal root and the development 
of the browridges at glabella. Of those groups which have the heaviest browridges, Ghomara, 
Beni Ulishk, Temsaman, Beni Tuzin, Gzennaya, Targuist, and Taghzuth have correspond- 
ingly deep nasion depressions. Temsaman, Beni Hamid, and Ktama have deeper ones than 
_____ should be expected considering their browridges; and the least depressions are found in 
Kebdana and among the Nomads, where the nose runs from the forehead with little break. 
The Moroccans as a whole have relatively little nasion depression compared to the bulk of 
Europeans, but the Nomadic type seems to have the least of all. 


TABLE 62. NASION DEPRESSION 


By percentages 
No. abs. eom., om. + ++ +++ 
Total Rif .......... §28 «1.82 3.60 40.15 45.07 9.47 19 
ea 7 (8) (19) (212) (238) (50) (1) 
Total Senhaja ...... 196 2.04 4.08 43.52 38.12 11.73 51 
7 @#@ (8) (85) (75) (23) (1) 
Ghomara .......... 78 - . es 20.32 59.72 9.59 1.37 
" (22) (43) (1) 
Sheshawen.......... 28 10.71 30.29 39.29 10.71 
(3) (11) (11) (3) 
Arabs ............. 93 1.08 3.21 44.09 33.32 18.30 
(1) (3) (41) (31) (17) 
Shluh .............. 275 3.61 1.81 81.40 81.04 11.55 1.81 
(10) (5) (112) (111) (32) (5) 
By means 
Kebdana ................cccceee 33.05 TATROG ok diasesicewsaneiexs 36.00 
Masuza ..... 2... cece cece 39.21 Bu: NGO? 6co52ccéseei eed ecinkens 39.00 
hat a acta ice cat abet te teat 35.68 diadeneawutantuiteseswseet ALO 
NOMAGG 253 5560 sicousees cesses 34.48 Taghsuth ................c cece 
Bei soe tees 40.83 Ktama ........... ccc cece ccc eee 42.60 
WR iad 235 5eese chk cow eosiiee ow. 45.28 Af. BOD eo. itocde lean seme Saccs 39.90 
Temsaman .................000. 42.60 
TUSIN: oko. ch aecesowkeeetehesees 46.71 TOtel Ril pices utksekawsectost ies 40.28 
Gsennaya...... 0... cece ccc ces 42.16 Total Senhaja ..............0005 39.75 
Urriaghel ................ cc eee 39.84 Ghomara .............cccc0-e00: 45.38 
es Sas cae andi emoeaeen 38.08 Sheshawen ....................- 38.82 
Targuist ..............0000c0ee. 41.65 Arabs .........cccccccceesceuees 41.80 
BOKOVS 5 6665 .0casicneinsesswureness 39.13 UNO 6 oo icsdecs se atkecceueesees 40.90 
Maritimes ............... cccoes 37.37 


_ NASAL ROOT, HEIGHT 


The root of the nose is fully as high in Moroccans as among Europeans, if not somewhat 
higher. Its greatest height is found in the Central Rif and in the east, the highest of all 
among the Nomads. It is lowest in Beni Ulishk, Beni Tuzin, Targuist, Bokoya, Ktama, 
and the Ghomara. - | 
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TABLE 63. NASAL ROOT, HEIGHT 


By percentages 
No — om. + ++ +++ 
Total RY .5sc5 esi ceseeeieuees §28 38 10.41 69.72 19.30 19 
(2) (55) (368) (108) (1) 
Total Senhaja .............cce0 196 51 11.73 64.29 21.94 1.53 
(1) (23) (126) (43) @) 
Ghomara ..........cccceccccces 73 os igs 10.96 79.45 9.59 
(8) (58) 
Sheshawen.............cccecccee 28 10.71 82.44 6.85 
(3) (20) (5) 
APODS oes cohew seuss eecessSheees 93 13.98 64.50 20.44 1.08 
3 (13) (60) (19) (1) 
SON cose sodas eisseesiwiadees 275 20.73 §3.54 
(2) (57) (150) (66) 
By means 
Kebdana ........... ccc c cece eee §3.57 MATEO Soasedio dion dedecuee cee §3.00 
PARSER: coos icsec since eoteeesd $5.17 — Bu Nsar ............-cceccccees 54.00 
peareeu Su aiarerie le arse Saleem 55.69 sMebalcdouawsedeteewcsass See 
Nomads ............ccccccccccce 56.90 Taghzuth .................cceee 54.66 
SAIG shoes de wets w cee one aen 56.67 Rtas och vs i scactisaseienteecx 47.73 
UlishK so savestetsstcccauvecsaxene 48.21 Ar: Bei. cc ccsechicics cescideckes §2.13 
Temsaman ..........ccccceccece §2.55 
TUSIN oc desis eteatecnce sees 46.71 > “Total Ril as ccdc bce sescewkddacaes §2.15 
Gsennaya....... cece eccccececs §3.18 Total Senhaja ...............0.. §2.17 
Urriaghel .......... ccc ccc cece §2.35 GhOMATS 5s bce dcesds cideseecs 49.66 
Re Ee ee ere tee ee 85.12 Sheshawen ...................-. 51.79 
Targuist -<2éci5 secs ssisasestess 45.83 PTOI shhh hee ees §2.02 
Bokoya...........cccccccccccces 47.83 SMU eaviccsedenwudestovescioece 50.56 
BUUINOS 665030 Sate deka keweddu< 50.00 


| NASAL ROOT, BREADTH 
Here again the Nomads and the Central Riffians come out at the extreme in a hyper- 
European direction. The Riffians are the narrowest in this respect, with Ghomara and 


Sheshawen accompanying them. Beni Ulishk, Taghzuth, and the Arabophone Senhaja 
appear just as broad as are the Arabs, whereas the Shluh are broadest of all. 


TABLE 64. NASAL ROOT, BREADTH 


| By percentages | 
| | : No. oom. em. ofp ++ 
ROtAY RY esos dokeeteisarsdedsasnes 528 38 61.60 35.41 2.61 
| <* (2) (326) (187) (13) 
Total Senhaja ................cceeee 196 © 51 §8.18 35.19 6.12 
(1) (114) (69) (12) 
Ghomara ...........cccccccccccccce 73 a 62.46 36.17 1.37 
, (4) (27) (1) 
Sheshawen............c..ccccccccces 28 ae 60.71 39.29 
. or (17) — (11) 
Arabs ............. sis owen saacnece 93 - §1.61 40.86 7.53 
Lo | _ (48) — (8) . (7) 
21101 ie ce ee a 275 36.68 53.49 9.83 


(101) (147) (27) 
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By means 

Kebdana .......... ccc ccc c cee 33.94 (Pe ee ae ee ee 96.47 
Masuza ........ ccc ccc ccc ccc cece 36.20 Bo Nea? 62562s0658dee05000 604% 34.00 
Galive iscsi coceeeesciewi eden 3660 j. - i Hamid ............... ccc eee 33.83 
NOMAGS 6 o5ocdc seis esecesietess 32.76 Taghsuth ............. cc cee eeee 38.55 
Bat io ssiccrcactiswew cases seeees 94.17 Wy tai oink aioe taiwitoeen se 32.96 
MR asso sis h ec ews cae sieees 41.97 AP. BOO: bsichccheaweveiacekeaeed 38.82 
Temsaman ............. wecsees 34.19 

ROSIE 3s sorb cab ois ed eee eee Ot! Ril ciossecccc iat sutcescces 33.04 
Gsennays........... ccc cece cence 34.77 Total Senhaja ................6. 36.78 
Usriagnnel ovis cineca cw desc ines 32.43 Ghomare 6 eesecsciedsivasasnses 34.93 

iaGie ain ates cae eae eee 28.41 Sheshawen ...................8. 

Targuist .........c.cccccecccece 34.73 Arab oc coccsesuessscdclowets eee 39.00 
BOKOYS o.25.on 5 iss eh cote eancs 33.69 BW oo scniex sn coesacovenccce gees 43.17 
Maritimes .................20005 30.68 


NASAL BRIDGE, HEIGHT 


In all Moroccan groups the bridge of the nose is high. This height is apparently a domi- 
nant factor in the region since it runs through groups in which other nasal features differ. 
It reaches its greatest height in the very east of the Rif, in Beni Amart, and in Beni Hamid. 


TABLE 65. NASAL BRIDGE, HEIGHT 


‘By percentages 
Ne. oom. om. + ++ +++ 
Total Rif ..... digi ah metokaweeek §28 19 6.63 66.86 26.13 19 
(1) (35) (353) (138) (1) 
Total Senhaja .................. 196 51 8.17 61.26 27.00 3.06 
(1) (16) (120) (53) (6) 
Ghomara .................0000. 73 en 10.96 §8.35 30.69 
(42) (23) 
Sheshawen...................02. 28 7.14 28.59 
(2) (18) (8) 
BPG oso oo eiwckiw cs cdetend 03 1.08 10.75 61.23 — 25.86 1.08 
: : (1) (10) (56) (2) (1) 
1 ee i ee 275 os 11.90 60.00 27.75 35 
| (33) (166) (75) (1) 
By means 
Kebdana ................0cc cece 62.50 Zarket ...... 2. ccc cc cece cee cece 56.00 
Masuza ........... ccc ccc eee 58.63 Bit Neat je wscwcssiwiies ovis 54.00 
GOV es o2hsinec dds eceseceeewcs 56.36 O iccniwettwichid ewe Gusteas 58.09 
Nomads .............ccccecceces §8.63 Tegnsuth: so5.2000s.ccncaweea ac 55.94 
Baie ods es ceee le ote adn §7.50 tag onsen evktc ka swnewee 54.55 
OMSK oS csikiechnc Minetbceccaes §4.96 Af. BOD. osc iiceidnskieneeesds §5.33 
Temsaman ..................00. §5.62 
USI ook sh oleic dct daesedenk awe 49.33 TOU! Rif 65355 in 3s shea Oactowen 54.97 
SBOE YS «Gosche se ceoteicc: 56.82 Total Senhaja .............-000- 55.68 
URTIA GIL ois ceed eaeenceecees 52.35 Ghomarer 6 6ssos6 sos ce cascceceecs §5.14 
5 i ratlata atest wacesraecs arene iaeaert she 57.96 Sheshawen ..................... 65.36 
TOOBIN: 6.6 osc nideccee sed caseess 47.22 AIAG 4p isisis Meatackuesesadess 54.05 
DOKOVS asco shinee sins seesaws< §3.26 <1) (1) | EO Or ee Re eee §3.96 
Maritimes ............ cc ccccccce §5.12 


MORPHOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


= NASAL BRIDGE, BREADTH | 
Although the nasal bridge varies little in height, in breadth it shows interesting differ- 


ences, with the four North Moroccan groups narrowest and the Arabs and Shluh much 
broader. Internally, Beni Urriaghel and Beni Amart are the narrowest, representing the 
purest leptorrhine type; Beni Ulishk, Temsaman, Targuist, Bokoya, Beni Bu Nsar, and 
Taghzuth all show evidence of a broader nosed element. The Nomads, although slightly 


less narrow than the two central tribes, are yet much narrower than the Riffian mean. 


TABLE 66. 
Total Rif ........... ccc cc cee wees 
Total Senhaja .................02008 
Ghomara ...... 0. ccc ccc ccc ccc cee 
Sheshawen..............ccccsccceces 
BION 5h iso eos ev dedecnwe 
BOTAN cine deena 26 ars dais reese s wae 
Kebdana ................ccccees 37.50 
Masuza ..... 2... ccc cece cee | 40.51 
Galiyey ccnisicedecdisciexieseses 38.64 
Nomads ............. cc ccc cccees 37.06 
se MONE. & 3 Soest e anceardh as onenewe 38.33 
p MPMI Stocco Adda tik eeld Gain saree 43.39 
Temsaman ................-c00. 42.34 
PEIN ios oon see aedin on leetiaeek 36.84 
Gzennaya...... 2... ccc cece eee ee 40.67 
Urriaghel .......... 0.0... cc eee. 36.30 
F110 \ g eg a Se aC 35.22 
TOIQUISE bois acndaedinscedeteaes 44 44 
BOKOYS 5665 iii ge cncrawinticices 41.30 
Maritimes ................cccees 37.50 


NASAL BRIDGE, BREADTH 
By percentages 
Ne. 


om. om. + 

19 45.07 80.77 

~Q) (238) (268) 

$1 48.17 42.64 

 @). (94) (84) 

a 50.58 45.31 

(37) (33) 

46.44 49.99 

(13) (14) 

34.40 

(82) (50) 

17.84 66.52 

(49) (183) 
TATKOE ook bioiek vhikaded eons ss 
Bu Naar ...... 2... ccc wee cc cees 
IAM 638 eek nba ee oi uekeex 
MORNSUUR -ncciieseceuscrescsewse's 
tae isosics ces tcsuedsceeed 
APs BORG oo sstiieuiuwecddeevdasee 
Total Rif .................cc200e 
Total Senhaja .................. 
Ghomara ..............cccceceee 
Sheshawen ...............ccc0e5 
7c | +. ne ne aa ee 
2101111) a ee 


NASAL PROFILE 


This observation is the profile of the nose from nasion to the tip, and not from nasion to 


the end of the nasal skeleton as it is taken on the skull and as some observers take it on the 
living. All of the Moroccan groups run to straight and convex noses, with a small minority 
throughout of concave. The Riffians on the whole are the least convex of the lot, although 
differences are not great. Within the Rif the Nomads and their neighbors have the highest 
percentages of convex, and high values are also found in the Senhaja and Ghomara. If we 


take Beni Amart to represent the purest blond type in the area, then the profile which goes . 


with it is apparently straight. 
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TABLE 67. NASAL PROFILE 


By percentages 
Ne. Concave Straight Coavez Coscavo-coaveg 
otel RW oo cossscskcdsescatececiers 528 14.02 45.65 35.61 4.72 
(74) (241) (188) (25) 
Total Senhaja ................. 2000. 196 13.27 40.81 41.34 4.59 
(26) (80) (80) 0) 
Ghomara .... 0.0... ccc cece 73 13.70 36.99 47.95 1.37 
(10) (27) (35) (1) 
- Sheshawen..... 0... ccc ccc cece cece 28 10.71 46.43 39.29 3.57 
(3) (13) (11) (1) 
TOG iss Soe soso ache icewtn 93 15.06 39.78 44.09 1.07 
(14) (37) (41) (1) 
BGR so csececusencienecocetadeussus 275 10.91 46.55 41.55 1 
(30) (128) (114) (3) 
Beebe tee as cose hs ch ato sosc cwssecdeesaeaes 31.43 28.57 50.00 
aa PO Sows od ceecbetddseiectewissSulie 6.89 48.28 44.83 
GObV6 oni cewses ert haha tesie ee cewk cea cece 21.82 47.27 30.91 
INOMOOS . 2556 oso Ssinevsn cand lap beeewuasisieeaes 10.34 44.83 44.83 
BOM ooc5oes oak oa cceceke des ecdseseaseatwedncecs os 60.00 36.67 3.33 
MANN o.oo ceesee coat eexinaoeeneceese 13.21 39.62 39.62 7.55 
POMOMINER ooo ch cbie ses dco se.cweiedcaeseees eens 14.28 40.82 34.69 10.21 
POM 55 oo 2 ascertain eas pees eases 18.42 42.11 36.84 2.63 
Gaennaya .. 2... ccc ccc ccc cece ccc ccce 14.55 34.54 43.64 7.27 
MIPTIR ON oo oo ressetcacte eeenccekccwevseeeesees 14.06 46.88 34.37 4.68 
Siueee S Heat eset sCeeuaseaeewe enacts 18.18 54.54 22.73 4.55 
(ROIQOME 6.55 256s Seeks eden dasa cncauseeneesees 22.22 33.33 33.33 11.12 
WOOKOYR occ ss vcoe once eu ies oeeeidsneiehwse x 13.04 65.22 13.04 8.70 
Marts oso sok Sees acaeaeastolosseeds sa 72.73 37.27 
pO, eee ae Pe er eer eee 16.00 36.00 48.00 
Ba NeAF soo 566-5 chew doichewsseee eee bee sdacss 16.00 44.00 32.00 8.00 
Seka Sates cine Gaui cukewe oasucadinenee 5.88 41.18 47.06 5.88 
ROGNIGD 4s 5 oie os eos Ga encdeis side th eeteas 15.25 38.98 44.07 1.70 
dcdeGeedesiatowd tseeuasensesueeuesee's 455 45.45 40.91 9.09 
BG BOB Sows Bieeh co et asessca vous ceenseeet 14.80 42.86 36.17 6.38 


NASAL TIP, THICKNESS 


This obeervation is the most sensitive to variation of all nasal criteria. It is clearly in- 
dicated that the Riffians are the narrowest in nasal tip thickness of all the Moroccan groups, 


TABLE 68. NASAL TIP, THICKNESS 


By percentages | 
Ne. oom. am. + ++ +++ 
Total Rif ...........:......000% §28 7.58 41.10 40.72 10.60 
(4) (217) (251) (56) 
Total Senhaja .................. 196 $1 34.68 43.38 20.92 51 
(1) (68) (85) (41) (1) 
Ghomara .............2.2.c00ee = 34.80 49.21 15.99 
(28) (36) (11) 
Sheshawen...............c.e000. 28 41.22 51.64 7.14 
(10) (16) (2) 
ON 93 22.56 63.46 11.83 2.15 
(21) (58) (11) (2) 
Shluh ... 2.02.2... ee cece cece 275 17.14 59.65 22.13 1.08 
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By means 

Kebdana ...............ccceceee 42.84 MAT ike Soph eh ae ese as toncGrs 35.50 
Wi aRUSO 6 iid hs ode sh dscesceses 41.37 BU NGAP i sciecavewedaceveuer es ds 47.00 
Galival icosccc eee eae feeecidesc 42.72 OMG ch 5:ccacensewesS neces weses 50.00 
Nomads .......----2ccccecccceee 43.96 Taghzuth ...........cccccceeees 49.36 
Bald seis baie enseee eden ceeeeees 40.00 GAIA ois oss Sh a eee oes eede §2.27 
Ulises basen sihe Cates ceseceescs 43.34 ye | ee eae 44.14 
Temsaman ..............e2eeees 38.55 
TUSIN 5605 esos hedesadesesaaes 38.81 Total Rif ocinidicichesessidehew 42.09 
Gzennays..........-...---- eee 45.69 Total Senhaja .................. 46.55 

ee ae eee ew ae 40.05 Ghomara ....................--. 44.86 
AMA oc xdaccsrncwsdesoowsaweess 37.50 Sheshawen ................0000 42.85 
Tarquist: cscci2sesesesisicmtwee ss 47.19 BIB DG seid ch vite etaiacaeescietes 48.12 
BOKOVA fois sede se bewstietesiess 41.30 SOIGD iixccesiscdeceeecsnGes. 51.59 
Maritimes ..................20. 43.18 


and within the Rif and Senhaja Beni Amart and Zarket are the narrowest, Zarket being 
even lower than Beni Amart. Temsaman and Beni Tuzin likewise yield low figures. This 
is curious in the case of Temsaman, which runs relatively broad in the nasal bridge. Of the 
Riffians, Targuist, the Nomads, the western Maritime tribes, Gzennaya, and Beni Ulishk 
run broadest. Higher means than any in the Rif, however, are found in Ktama, Beni 
Hamid, and Taghzuth. The Shluh are the broadest of the six major groups, with the Arabs 
little behind them. 


NASAL TIP, ELEVATION AND DEPRESSION 


The accompanying percentages show that the Moroccan nose, despite its aquilinity, is 
not a mixed or Armenoid nose, since in three quarters of instances, in most groups, its tip 
is elevated. Depressed tips are found in greatest numbers, although nowhere in the ma- 
jority, among the Nomads, Beni Urriaghel, Ktama, and Ghomara. 


| TABLE 69. NASAL TIP, ELEVATION AND DEPRESSION 


| By percentages only 
No. Elevation § Depression Wevation Depressica 

Total Rif ........ 522 76.04 23.96 DOIG i eids tee edadswsokane 86.67 13.33 
| | (397) (125) Ulishk ................... 84.91 15.09 
Total Senhaja .... 196 68.88 31.12 Temsaman ............... 75.55 24.49 
: (135) (61) TURIN ode eksccseieese os 71.05 28.95 
Ghomara......... 72 58.32 41.68 Grennaya ................ 76.36 23.64 
3 (42) (30) Urriaghel ................ 63.49 36.51 
Sheshawen ....... 28 78.56 21.44 _ ABTA escteis open oe eitiia 77.27 22.73 
(22) (6) Targuist ................. 88.89 11.11 
Arabs............ 92. 78.26 21.74 Bokoya .............0000- 69.57 30.43 
| (72) (20) Maritimes ............... 77.27 22.73 

Shluh ........... 275 71.27 28.73 
i (196) = (79) Zarket ...........cccceee 80.00 20.00 
: | Bu Naar ..............00. 68.00 32.00 
Kebdana ................ 78.57 21.43 Hamid esieés. ccs eeced scene 76.47 23.53 
Mazuza ................. 72.43 27.57 Taghzuth .......... eaeratts 66.10 33.90 
Galiya ................ ,. 85.45 14.55 Ktama...........ccccceee 50.00 50.00 


Nomads ..............0. . 62.07 37.93 Ar. Se0......0ccsecerenes 7447 = 25.53 
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- NASAL WINGS 


_ In all of the groups medium or normal European nasal wing development is the usual 
thing. The percentages of compressed wings are nicely graded down from the Riffians to 
the Shluh, who have a greater proportion of flaring than of compressed. No examples of 
flaring wings were found in the two easternmost Riffian tribes, in the Central Rif, or in 
Zarket. The greatest proporgens of flaring wings occur in Beni Bu Nsar, Taghzuth, and 
Ktama. 

Summing up the nasal abeetvations: we find that the narrowest noses go with the Central 
Riffian type, judging by distribution, and the broadest go with the Shluh and with Taghzuth, 
Ktama, and Beni Bu Nsar. Broad nosed elements in the Rif are concentrated in Beni 
Ulishk and Targuist. In nasal height there is little difference throughout; in wings the 
Central Riffians are most compressed, and in depression of the tip the Nomads, certain 
Senhajan tribes, and the Ghomara lead. The Riffian nose is as a rule a high, narrow, straight 
or aquiline type, thin and elevated at the tip. It is the best indication, of all morpho- 


logical features, of the fundamentally European character of this people. 


TABLE 70. NASAL WINGS 
By percentages only | 
Ne. Compressed Medium Flaring Compressed Medium /Fiaring 
Total Rif ... 528 31.63 64.20 4.17 Said ...........06. 33.33 56.67 10.00 
| (167) (839) (22) Ulishk ............ 16.98 77.36 5.66 
Total Senhaja 196 26.02 658.16 13.84 Temsaman......... 44.89 42.86 12.25 
| (51) (114) (31) Tuzin ............. 26.382 73.68 
Ghomara.... 73 2191 67.23 11.96 ' Gsennaya ......... 20.00 78.18 1.82 
: (16) (49) (8) Urriaghel ......... 37.50 62.50 
Sheshawen 28 10.71 89.29 Amart ............ 40.91 59.09 
(3) (25) Targuist ........... 27.78 66.66 §.56 
Arabs ....... 92 1730 60.57 13.04 Bokoya ........... 39.13 56.52 4.35 
; (16) (64) (12) Maritimes ......... 31.82 59.09 9.09 
Shluh ....... 275 10.91 73.09 16.00 
(90) (201) (44) Zarket ..........0. 36.00 64.00 
. Bu Near .......... 12.00 60.00 28.00 
Kebdana .......... 42.86 57.14 Hamid ............ 47.06 47.06 §.88 
Masuza ........... 34.48 65.52 Taghzuth ......... 27.12 4746 25.42 
Galiya ............ 36.36 60.00 3.64 Ktama............ 18.18 659.09 22.73 
Nomads .......... 27.59 68.96 3.45 | ae ee ee 23.41 72.34 4.25 


LIPS, INTEGUMENTAL THICKNESS 


The thickness of the integument of the lip is not great among any Moroccan groups. 
Among the Riffians it varies little, being thickest in Beni Ulishk, Gzennaya, Targuist, and 
Bokoya, and thinnest among the Nomads. The Central Riffian tribes do not come out any 
thinner in this respect than do the others. Among the Senhaja thicker lips are found, 
especially in Beni Bu Nsar, Ktama, and Taghzuth. They likewise run thicker among 
Arabs and Shlub, while the Ghomara and Sheshawen samples accord with the Riffians. 
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TABLE 71. LIPS, INTEGUMENTAL THICKNESS 


_By percentages 
Ne. —m om. + ++ +++ 
Total Rif ..........cccceccccece 530 236 14.72 82.28 2.64 
: (2) (78) (436) (14) 
Total Senhaja ...............63. 197 - 11.68 79.19 9.13 
(23) sae (18) 
Ghomara ..........ccccccccecee 73 9.50 | 1 
*e) (1) 
Sheshawen............cccecccces 28 14.29 82.14 3.57 
(4) (2) ( 
Arabs 5:53:62 665s sieissaces 93 14.00 66.65 17.20 2.15 
(13) (62) (16) (2) 
Shah soesacas ieee bet ees 277 16.62 68.29 15.17 
(46) (189) (42) 
By means | 
Kebdana ............. cece cence 50.00 TARO oo ci van scdowsdeaedicievak 46.00 
MOSER ices cosa sdsoreenede es 46.67 Bu Naar ........... cece ccc cc eee 54.00 
Galva. cisencsscacamianceneewaris MBS Man oe i sods estaased. 43.05 
Nomads ...........ccccceecccces 44.82 Taghsuth ............ cece c ewes 50.42 
BAI: coaches so cteieeee ents 45.83 Wtame os occa Poin xeetstasaces 53.41 
RBI send ooo cece Setaee sien 47.87 AS. Bets co c0siicesies oseses 48.40 
Temsaman ............ccceccees 48.47 
TOSI bos os esta swans beade 45.39 Total: Ril s.ccgeigesecwe diesen es 46.37 
Gsennaya......... cece eee cece 47.27 Total Senhaja .............0000% 49.37 
ering so oick cota caeseschvavec 45.70 Ghomata v3 5 cisd ee sasecawee ss 47.95 
ShesBinwewd Gan es gue esau ee 46.59 Sheshawen ...............cece00 4733 
TAIQUSh aoiskcoieeewnindiesaccadies 47.22 Arabs ... 0... cc ccc ccc ccc ccc n eee 51.61 
BOKOYVAG 6 565iu ib dercsedeccew eee 47.20 Shu iid eck tecikecsdeees cee 49.64 
Maritimes ..............ccccceee 43.17 


LIPS, MEMBRANOUS THICKNESS 


This character shows more variation than the preceding one. Thickest membranous 
lips are seen on the eastern and western Riffian frontiers; and the thinnest ones in the east 
and middle, with Mazuza, Beni Ulishk, and Beni Tuzin running thinnest of all. Zarket as 
usual goes with the Riffians, while the other Senhajan tribes are much thicker, with Beni 


TABLE 72. LIPS, MEMBRANOUS THICKNESS 


By percentages 
No. abs. som. em. + ++ +++ 
Total Rif ....... ... 530 — 94 2.07 53.20 39.64 4.15 

| (5) (11) (282) (210) (22) 
Total Senhaja ...... 197 51 36.05 50.24 13.20 
— (d) (71) (99) - = (26) 
Ghomara .......... 73 2.74 1.37 32.89 48.55 16.45 
@) (1) (24) (34) (12) 
Sheshawen.......... 28 7.14 28.59 67.70 3.57 
(2) (8) (17) (1) 

Arabs ............. 93 2 3.31 16.13 67.65 11.83 1.08 

| (4) (15) (62) (11) (1) 

Shluh ...........0.. 277 3.25 29.98 49.79 16.62 3 


@) . (83) (138) (46) (1) 
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By means 

Kebdana .................-.000. 42.86 Zarket ........ ccc cece cc cccecs 34.00 
Masuza ............ cece wee eee 33.34 Bu Nagar... cc ccccsscescccscccce 47.00 
Galiya .................-022----. 3590 |  Hamid......................... 43.06 
Nomads ...........00.0ccccccees 36.20 Taghzuth ...............0. cece 47.88 
BON oid ic ebcc a es stenssnneus 35.42 Ktama ...... 0... cece cece eees 43.18 
151 11) ae ne Ca Pe og OE 33.02 AP BON 5 seit di cesasce dines 43.61 

Temsaman ..................005 35.70 
UOSIN oso sob eas de saeeeeenes ROM RY cosecsloos xcataasdsnces 36.48 
Gsennays............2.20. eee nee 36.14 Total Senhaja .................. 44.03 
Urriaghel ..................2000: 39.28 GROMAIB oo 2o6scee betieweie ees 44.18 
ele ce at rcitntuts ccauae tnselne 35.22 Sheshawen ..................... 41.07 
WAEQUISE 6 sco Shascck oles occeees 34.73 DS oii cae wenseness xeaeer. 47.71 
saiat reiaare swipe ei aaten se eaies 41.67 Shluh ...................0002--- 45.12 

Maritimes ...............000000. 41.32 


Bu Near and Taghzuth in the lead. All of the remaining groups have relatively thick mem- 
branous lips compared to the Riffians; but not thick in comparison with the world at large, 
and probably no thicker than those of Europeans on the average. 


LIPS, EVERSION 


The tribes of Bokoya, Beni Urriaghel, and Beni Amart reach the lowest points in haat 
of lip eversion. The percentile table shows that almost a fourth of Riffians have lips which 
meet straight together with no eversion at all. The same is true of the Shluh. Except for 


TABLE 73. LIPS, EVERSION 


By percentages 
| Ne. abs. om. + ++ $++ 
Total Rif ...................... 530 23.00 45.30 28.49 3.21 
(122) (240) hee (17) 
Total Senhaja ................ .. 197 13.71 33.50 13.20 
(27) (66) “078) (26) 
Ghomara ....................0- 73 12.33 $7.41 42.47 8.09 
(9) (27) ee (6) 
Sheshawen................. mate 28 7.14 28.59 
. (2) (8) “8) 
DIODE on cacssdaawaksasaecianiees 3 13.96 37.76 39.68 7.52 1.08 
(13) (35) (37) (7) (1) 
BON occ Fees slaeceiwswsssats 277 26.68 34.66 31.08 7.22 36 
(74) (96) (86) (20) (1) 
By means 
Kebdana .......... 2... ccc eee 39.82 Zarket ........ 2. ccc ccc ccc eces 26.00 
Masuza ................ cc cece 25.88 Bu Naar ............. cece cee 36.00 
Gay: c6.csk etre ktcia ckedexs 27.71 G-vsveiei med cetotawesenence 33.33 
Nomads ...............0.cc cece 33.63 Taghsuth ................ cee 43.65 
ON 53, diate se sg bec ccatsinatenve wade 29.17 tama 6os hed caciccataacsewccs 43.18 
WIR oie ivicn cist dk teuccankss 29.72 BP Sen: bids eieccdewsencasisocy 37.23 
Temsaman ..................08. 26.04 
RUSIN Wasidoewececeuanek eaters 26.32 Total Rif o66.issciswccexslebsses 27.97 
Gzennaya..... 2... ccc eee cee Total Senhaja ................0. 38.07 
Urriaghel ..... 0... ccc cece 22.66 Ghomara .............cccccceecs 
BING ois street ca ack ea beoeea 22.33 Sheshawen ............ccccccees 39.29 
MOTRUIBG dics Soccer eeawin ceed - 52.78 PTO ess soa sesh uccsesan eeeeee 35.61 
BORON iss eos lentes 65505k6s 17.71 <1) (1 a ery 29.90 
Maritimes ...............cccceee 31.82 
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the abnormal figure of Targuist, the Riffian tribes are consistent in showing the least ever- 
sion of any groups. They are followed, curiously enough, by the Shluh, whose lips, although 
relatively thick, are not greatly everted. Sheshawen shows the greatest mean eversion, and 
comes, I believe, closest to Europeans in general. Ghomara and the Senhaja are close 
Sheshawen in this. | 


CHIN PROMINENCE 


The most prominent chins are found in Sheshawen, although among Riffian tribes 
Mazuza, Beni Ulishk, Beni Tuzin, Beni Amart, and. the Maritime tribes show a good de- 
velopment. The weakest chins in the Rif are possessed by the Nomads. Among the Senhaja, 
Zarket has the best chins, and Beni Hamid and Ktama the most receding. On the whole the 
Senhaja are weaker chinned than the Riffians, the Shluh and Ghomara likewise, while the 
Arabs approximate the Riffians. 


TABLE 74. CHIN PROMINENCE 


By percentages 
Ne. sm. om. + ++ 
Total RUE occcecousineisintecateeses 530 57 37.35 56.80 5.28 
(3) (198) (301) (28) 
Total Senhaja ...................... 195 1.08 46.67 50.25 2.05 
(2) (90) (99) (4) 
Ghomara ..............ccceccacccee 73 41.65 56.98 1.37 
(31) (41) I 
Sheshawen.............. 0. ccc eee 28 37.65 51.64 10.71 
(9) (16) (3) 
AYO sc ccc ccseieaisadaccadcseeds 93 2.15 62.38 35.47 
(2) (58) . (33) 
BONG 233 civcsdanwsnweeceawtandewesoan 276 2.54 43.15 52.50 1.81 
(7) (119) (145) (5) 
_ By means 
BebGas 15 ns cde sas kde esd 39.29 CAIRO oh sh aie een ee 41.00 
MM ASUES ico niead hh 850 0b boca va des 50.00 BU: NGO? share cakes dcteneeues 
Celia ois ba sare aaa 40.00 HAM 5 6i6ici ea Sews sua eeeeedcs 31.66 
Nomads ............-..ccceecees 37.07 Taghsuth ..................008. 38.13 
BANG chs si dek deckeaeosucemwen eat 40.00 Wea oases ok och oe bee sees 34.10 
Mth o.55330.525g0sedeuaecaese dose 44.34 AP BOD: cssreie sen cae eteeeeeee 37.23 
Temsaman ................cce0. 39.79 : a 
AUN Coes icsacetiesaie est seeds 43.42 Total Ril joi osreeiecd cad sewer 41.72 
Gzennaya.............. 2. cence . 41.36 Total Senhaja .................. 38.20 
Urriaghel ................ 0. cee 41.80 Ghomara ............... 2. cece 39.72 
AMAS sieve wsiwdtaadsameeieds 43.77 Sheshawen ................ ere 47.73 
TOIMUst. hci aradscateccacenses 41.66 POG oii ibs cce vane ieee 41.57 
Bokoya............222sccecccees 39.58 SRN oo sccnaeccstandsesteaces 38.73 
Maritimes ............ 02. ccceeee 43.17 


CHINS, MEDIAN AND BILATERAL 


In general more chins are bilateral than median in form. The proportions would ap- 
proximate them to the European condition. Internal variations seem difficult to interpret. 
Beni Amart which is the blondest group of all has the most bilateral chins, but whether or 
not this is of significance will be discussed later. Sheshawen has the most bilateral, and the 
Arabs the fewest, indicating if anything strongest and weakest European relationships. 
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Near, and Beni Hamid have the most compressed malars. Except for Beni Bu Nsar and 
Beni Hamid these seem to go with the most blondism. The most prominent malars are 
among the Arabs, Shluh, and Ghomara. The Riffians and Senhaja seem to stand off from 
the others in their lesser development. 


GONIAL ANGLES 


The greatest prominence of the gonial angles occurs among the Shluh and in Gzennaya, 
Targuist, Beni Said, Beni Ulishk, Bokoya, and the Maritime tribes. The least development 
in the Rif is in, Temsaman, Beni Amart, Kebdana, and Galiya. Ktama shows the least of all, 
and the entire Senhaja and the Ghomara fall below the Riffians in this. Sheshawen and the 
Arabs _— a moderate condition. 


TABLE 77. GONIAL ANGLES 


By percentages 
No. osm. em. + ++ +++ 
Total Fil csciwsawcdeiesscu suis 530 57 16.42 53.83 29.61 57 
(3) (87) (280) (157) . (3) 
Total Senhaja ................6. 197 sa 24.37 48.21 26.40 1.02 
(48) (105) (52) (2) 
Ghomara .................0000. 73 32.89 41.65 25.46 
(24) (31) (18) 
Sheshawen................cccee5 28 17.86 §7.12 21.45 3.57 
(5) (16) (6) (1) 
Brae 66o heads eet eka ews 93 16.13 48.40 32.34 
(15) (45) (30) (3) 
ST aD a aio. std e so srawanlsd toesaias 277 §2.70 33 36 
(48) (105) (52) (2) 
By means 
Kebdana ................ 0c cece 50.00 CORK seh hs is be aeswn tees 50.50 
PAGSUSA 552 ob5Sse chek soebesa §3.33 Bib NGAP cieobcdesoiencuesiwcacwes 49.50 
AVE osc carey apeunambecenne 82.27 +; + j Hamid ............... ccc cee 51.39 
NOMSGS 3 55 5s55.5.45 dchessaacaue es 44.40 Taghzsuth .............. eee enees §3.39 
Ts | a ea ee ne 56.67 | tania 055s bei tis eackawstakas 40.90 
UBD oan oc oho oeeeesahes ows 54.62 APS BORe ii050.5.3 ok coc waite enn §3.19 
Temsaman ..................00- 47.19 
DNB 5525 Soe hoicdded wee seoaews §3.29 Total Rub o6ossioe0ksie hades Sees 53.30 
Grennaya....... 0... cece cece 60.45 Total Senhaja .................. 50.89 
Urriaghel ........... 0.00. eee ee 52.54 Ghomara ..............ccceceees 47.95 
PINOT oc dics ect ccewaaceeeiiens §1.14 Sheshawen .............cccccee% §2.23 
OIQUISE 25 o:0 4 necea oeaetwtew sass §8.34 AIAG oss este asa dwnaw ne §2.55 
Bokoya............ ccc cece ccccee 56.25 2171 (71 See Pa ere §5.01 
SUNOS 5c ocs soo 5 Seine sieoess 54.54 


SHOVEL INCISORS 


A majority of the Moroccans studied had incisors concave on the inner surface, of the 
type called “‘shovel incisors.” The Ghomara and Senhaja show the greatest percentage, 
almost to the exclusion of the other variety. The lowest percentages are found in Ktama, ~ 
the Maritime tribes, Bokoya, and Beni Urriaghel, while Temsaman, Gzennaya, and Tar- 
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guist also run below ninety per cent. Judging by this distribution the shovel type would 
seem less ancient in the region than the usual variety, despite Beni Amart’s desertion to the 


other side. 
TABLE 78. SHOVEL INCISORS 
By percentages 

No. Absent Present Absent Preeent 
Total Rif ........ 505 14.46 85.54 BOM: bose sdtinsseues 3.33 96.67 
(73) (432) Ulishk ...............000. 5.89 94.11 
Total Senhaja 183 4.92 95.08 Temsaman ..............4. 19.56 80.44 
(9) (174) LUE s 656sak canes odisewns 2.86 97.14 
Ghomara......... 67 2.99 97.01 Grennaya ................ 16.98 83.02 
(2) (65) Urriaghel ................ 27.40 72.60 
Sheshawen ....... 28 17.90 82.10  Amart................... §.55 94.45 
(5) (23) Targuist ................. 11.78 88.22 
Arabs............ 87 15.00 85.00 Bokoya .............cc00. 47.80 52.40 
(12) (85) Maritimes ............... 40.09 59.91 

Shluh ........... 269 17.10 82.90 
(46) (223) Zarket .............00cee 0 100.00 
Bu Naar ................. 0 100.00 
Kebdana ................ 7.15 92.85 Hamid .................. 6.25 93.75 
Masuza ................2. 10.00 90.00 Taghsuth ................ 3.78 96.22 
dicate gaint tna tees §.88 94.12 tama................... 20.00 80.00 
Nomads ................. 3.55 96.45 AP. SO0isccetisewctieweds 4.35 95.65 

BITE 


As with modern Europeans and Americans, a slight overbite seems to be the usual 
Moroccan form. Marked overbites are the exception in every group, being found in any 
abundance only among the Arabs. The edge-to-edge bite, which is a primitive condition 
found in older European cranial series and surviving in neglected corners of Europe today, 
forms about a third in each group excepting Sheshawen. The area of greatest survival fol- 
lows the Mediterranean coast from Temsaman through Beni Urriaghel into Bokoya, and 
recurs again in Zarket, Beni Bu Nsar, among the Arabophone Senhaja, and in Ghomara. 


TABLE 79. BITE 


By percentages 

Ne. over 
Total Rif ............ cc cece ees 509 6.48 
(33) 
Total Senhaja ..................000 185 7.45 
(14) 
Ghomara ..............cc cee ceeees 72 "ch 
Sheshawen...............c. cece eens 25 ‘ai 

1 
ASOD occ orth ads haat eas 89 20.23 
(18) 
NOD sens os es anh ern aeea sees 264 9.84 
(26) 
KRObGSDS & isu ows 6 Sern ca Saw eich ae daaetwaeuns 14.30 
USSG ic isis eS sis eh dated hs eects 3.33 


pi “ao Under 
60.93 32.00 59 
(310) (163) (3) 
58.37 33.52 5A 
(108 (62) (1) 
55.55 40.28 

(40) (29) 
76.00 16.00 4.00 

(19) (4) (1) 
42.69 37.08 

(38) (33) 
50.00 39.78 38 
(132) (105) (1) 
71.40 14.30 
60.00 33.33 3.33 
64.00 26.00 
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Nomads 2. sceeneied a ehdacaw eebcawe reese sane 3.57 67.89 32.14 
Seid ois iireelsnneseeeieds cas eenasas vars qnaaeees 8.33 80.00 16.67 
UlighK xg oss scesse tauren eehanee caseeaneanese 5.76 53.84 40.40 
TOMSAMSED 25s otssesicesasetic tres teentdseres aes 2.17 (56.50 41.33 
TOSIN, $5556G ces coeoudsaterovcteiaatinnevas 8.33 61.12 27.77 2.78 
Geenna Ya .o55 ot dc senieeedsednscsnnases cents 5.66 58.49 35.85 
Urriagbel: sccccacstasataceutuecreotetsaoteusenes 6.46 50.00 43.54 
AMAL sds s aww nes iss ess haeeeanescak ones §.25 89.50 55.25 
Tatquist:casecse chan ciccaminarnesuasawenenaues vee 75.00 25.00 
BOKOVE 356205 sah see cacd hese asactoeedewt tas 8.70 43.50 47.80 
MaritIMEs 55s oscacase ane eae seer aesas 18.19 §9.18 22.73 
TAO ie t ieee ee teeeeeesctenveneenes 4.00 52.00 44.00 
But NGAP) asmcsceicee Subieat ote entuacceesceks a 52.00 48.00 
Wiad oid sete cece tact eee se awossaidesions es 75.00 25.00 
Taghsth sos didciavatesws cols niesecsotneuerses 14.82 72.21 12.97 
Rtamie: cescacecc ha wenaestiaeseecaaciuenews §.56 50.00 38.88 5.56 
AP BOs. ohh eet tana vest eae moweeaa ee ewnenteas 8.70 45.65 45.65 


EAR LOBE, DEVELOPMENT 


The lobe of the ear is fairly well developed in all Moroccan groups. Of Riffians and 
Senhaja, the least development is found in Beni Bu Nsar, Beni Hamid, and Taghzuth, the 
least European of Senhajan tribes, and the greatest in Beni Said and Zarket. Of the sx 
major groups Sheshawen shows the largest ear lobes and the Arabs the smallest. 


TABLE 80. EAR LOBE, DEVELOPMENT 


By percentages 
No. abe. em, om. + ++ +++ 
Total Rif .......... 530 1.32 1.13 31.32 54.34 11.51° 38 
| | (7) (6) (166) (288) - (61) (2) 
Total Senhaja ...... 196 2.55 —- 2.04 40.80 49.69 6.12 
; (5) (4) (80) (95) (12) 
Ghomara .......... a | aa 28.22 61.64 9.59 
Qi) 8) (7) 
Sheshawen.......... 28 28.58 60.70 10.72 
_  &) (17) (3 
Arabs ............. 93 1.08 40.86 51.60 5.38 1.08 
(1) (88) (48) (6) ££) 
Shluh .............. 277 3.25 2.53 32.50 §1.21 9.75 3 
(9) (7) ~—= (90) (143) (27) (i) 
_ By means 
Kebdana ............. 2. cece cee 41.50 DARKO a osc hsb bie ASSedewee own 50.00 
Mazuza .... 0... eee cee eee 47.50 DU NGA 35h eb sehen esos 30.50 
GliVe bcos cacasicocmesic cats 43.18 PRAM oon cai eincnsesae canes 33.34 
NOMSGS o5.f65icucsaecseaeecen ses 40.51 Taghzuth ............ cece 33.33 
BAI incite 2 heidi adiea ssa 51.67 Rtame <i. 5600ehciesescawardé on 39.78 
MOSM 3 fics avs eae Se ow ate e's 47.40 © APO BeNG ib oiecete i tek 44.94 
Temsaman ................0.00. 46.94 
DUM os cs cseade dunes eetavess 45.39 AOL Rib vomcehisues casetsesees 44.11 
Gzennaya......... 0. cc cece eee 44.05 Total Senhaja .............0000. 39.69 
Urriaghel ........ 0.0... cae c cece 37.42 CGHOMATA 5.565655 oS-tanieeaeucteses 45.89 
Sateen ctieeamsisduene ween 47.16 Sheshawen ..............+---.. 47.76 
Targuist ...........cc eee e ce eees 47.92 AYAS wis tescasaweesesoaacows $7.23 
Bokoya....... 0c. cece ceccccees 41.66 SAIN Ses csueieieieeoseowss 41.88 
Maritimes ...............ccceeee 40.91 
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EAR LOBES, ATTACBED AND FREE 


The majority of ear lobes examined were seen to be free. In the Gears the patenting 
was particularly high. “Attached ears reach 5 percentage of forty or more'in Gzennaya, slong. 
the Mediterranean coast from Beni Urriaghel te Mtiwa, and in Zarket, Beni Bu Naar, and 


Beni scien Tenis. distribution for s some reason. es oC 


TABLE a1. EAR LOBES, ATTACHED AND FREE 


‘Tots! Rit . a $i 


- hates ae = 





rds with that of edge-toedge t bites, 


‘The helix ol the ear attains i maximum 1 roll among the Shluh aid Chasiats andin 
Sheshawen. In the Rif it is greatest in Beni Ulishk, Beni Tuzin, and Beni Amart,andleast 
~.. $n the two easternmost tribes aig Sen ime 8 Bad Nig Darton tribes. Tn Taghsuth ae 

een ee | Raven Ogee ARS UGS SLRs 


“TABLE @. EUX 
By percentages. 


Vi “et 3 
(¢ be 


par 
eee 


~~ oe ™ 
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I1.56 
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an 300 
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By 


Kebdana ..............ccccccee 42.36 EN ee a eae 47.00 
Masusa ........ cc ccc ccc cc cccce 43.75 Bu Naar ..........cccccccccccce 48.00 
Galva ince deeseewes soecets oeex 4688 Hamid ................... cece. 4722 
NoOmaGS 6c wics ercsesstscccwe cscs. 49.57 Wagnsuth: 26 oociceventsccesicass 44.88 
Said chia cecsed Seceseckesscass 49.17 OM 6 ooisc sesso tsceedseindes 4432 
Wish 5.522 sceksein ket ccceosseeee 51.89 yt eee ee nee 47.60 
Temsaman .............cccccees 47.70 

TOSI esis sess once ee sexnece 51.98 DOLBY ssid xvoceeccesweesess 47.69 
Gsennaya..............- cece eee 45.91 Total Senhaja .................. 46.89 
Urriaghel ................ 20 ee eee 44.14 Ghomarsa ...............2c-eeeee 50.00 
BME ei cockecSestestoeeeseense 50.00 Sheshawen ...............0..00- 49.11 
Tatquise 6.5 00n.256v cin hakees 48.61 AVODG os5coscttencusecixeceeass 47.85 
BOKOVS ics skid cae sesine a dete eset 48.96 Selah oo occ sincevtewasueskscete 50.72 
Maritimes .................00006 4432 

ANTIHELIX 


The antihelix is relatively prominent among the Nomads and in Beni Tuzin, Beni Amart, 
Zarket, and Ktama, as well as in Sheshawen. It is least developed in Kebdana, and from 
Beni Urriaghel to Mtiwa; also among the Shluh. | 


By percentages 
Na. abs. astm. om. + +4 
Total Rif ...................... 530 238 38 22.64 56.68 19.92 
(2) (2) (120) (318) (88) 
Total Senhaja ........ eaeeacees 197 ba 51 17.78 . 65.45 16.26 
(1) (35) (129) (32) 
Ghomara ..............0ccccc; 73 137 i 9.60 78.07 10.96 
| (1) (7) (57) 
Sheshawen.................0000% 28 Su éé 7.15 ~—(82B 10.72 
| @ (23) @) 
BTADS asc oertin tot tascted eieax 8 2.15 1.08 17.20 61.31 18.26 
(2) (Ql) (16) (57) (17) 
+111 ea 277 2.53 2 21.66 60.29 14.90 
(7) (2) (60) (167) (41) 
By means 
Kebdana ..............cccceeeee 42.86 TAIKOG 52 koe es ost e bbe eee ack 53.00 
MAA SUCE oie ac evars vais eos obi acs 46.67 Bu NSA? 66 chic cs iccdsccescecess 48.00 
GOV GS seed chdeod 2d oSeneedeews 50.91 | + Hamid .................ccc cc eee §1.39 
NOMAO8 oo syed oct die wos ce ees 53.45 Taghzuth ................c0e eee 47.88 
MO icin inde aloe tueed tuner: 50.83 Rtama-.2 3. oiseivesias esas 52.27 
| 0) 1) ae 50.00 Ae Bei enc os wk eaocecesuuwences 48.67 
Temsaman ...............eeee0- 51.02 
UA Sai cceleas a etna ae ee 52.63 Total Ril cceacdccantedwicelentcne 48.16 
Gzennaya........ 0. cece eee 48.18 Total Senhaja ................0. 49.30 
Urriaghel ......... 0... ccc eee ee 41.60 Ghomara ...........0..ccceccees 49.66 
bala Ghahank sh, Bho bs eroeca eras aoe we aeele 52.27 Sheshawen ..................... 50.89 
TAteuist ieicndiddsscdees dacuss §1.39 AYEDS 26 sci 55 hes oii eee eeend 49.33 
BOKOVA ic6:e0 oidiccwacidawtsescades 38.47 Shih i5 soi ew eee see cewes eee 46.75 
Maritimes ..............ccccceee 42.73 
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EAR PROTRUSION 


MG "The ear protrusion is not excessive snvehews | in the area, and is least in Mazuza and | 
Galiys, in the Centra! Rif, and in Zarket and Beni Bu Near. It is greatest in the meso. - 


| cephalic Sheshawen series and among the Shluh.- 


oe general form and size the ear presents.no visible differences ae the Baropesn range 
of variation, Sparacd the local types of hates do not oy diabigere ih it, as per dai in cas oN 


TABLE ‘Sh EAR PROTRUSION 


| By perentapes | 


‘ ; . rs 4 ‘, ‘. r ; . : 
Total Rif. ¥ sey cr te yp eve e« a a re erg ae , 20.40 


ttt 





‘TEMPORAL FULLNESS 


This general observation indicates an excess i‘. favor ze the » Riffians, with ‘Souskioan Ine 
the cases of Targuist and the Maritime tribes. The Senhaja rin much flatter templed, © 
especially Beni Hamid, Beni Bu Near, and Ktama. Sheshawen and the Ghomara resemble 
the Riffians in this, while the Arabs and Sbluh fall below. The two groups with the highest ze 

_ eephalic: indices, plus the dolichocephalic. Riffians, are thua the fullest templed, while the 
Hah | true a wits cee run pies Biving ihe Augiane» an ae Pooitinn it in this espe i ae 


9 : F r4 
Woe WYTEIAS | 
P Ai 
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TABLE 85. TEMPORAL FULLNESS 


OCCIPITAL PROTRUSION : 
Similarly, the Riffians go with the Ghomara and the Sheshawen series in reduction of 


TABLE 86. OCCIPITAL PROTRUSION | 


| By percentages 
No. sbe. osm. em. 
Total Rif .......... 530 38 38 26.40 
| @ (140) 
Total Senhaja ...... 197 eae 54 18.28 
Ghomara .......... .—(«‘B | 31.40 
Sheshawen....... hie Beas oe SEs a ae 28.57 
Arabs ...........4. 98 ee he 11.82 
Shluh .............. MW 2. 10.10 


By percentaagrs 
: + ++ 
Total Rif .........ccccceccccccccces 530 434 79.62 16.04 
| (23) (422) (85) 
Total Senhaja ..............-.000008 197 14.73 77.14 8.13 
(29) (152) (16) 
Ghomara ............. cece ccccccees 73 §.48 79.45 13.70 
| | (4) (58) (10) 
Sheshawen.............cceecccceeees 28 ie 89.28 10.72 
| _ beens (25) (3) 
eee Ci, eee ee ee eee Te.) 6 21.50 60.22 17.20 
(20) (56) (16) 
BM sccetouee ce Sicsackenedetoness 277 18.42 62.42 18.80 
(51) (173) (52) 
By means | 
Kebdana ..............ceecccees §1.78 TOMO bibs 0s wes seen ee eaweeses 
MASUSS Sass cose eneoe aaese es 52.60 Bu NGQl s.cdccsnoeseeecateceuks 
Gali¥aéc-cecesekusc ec hrsde isis 52.44 PSION sees ka cclesaraadtwn ees 
NOMSOS xo ossis'eeenidds Seebnces 56.03 Tagnsuh 6c0c0eorss ce eedcene 
Said 2tcceks cate leccienewedeeds 50.83 CAINA oes aie eee 
UUShKi i ci ccdaiesiecsricdescus 51.89 Aft Bets 36oatiensesnetanasdakes 
Temsaman ...............2.008- 54.08 
POSID oii sie wince aee hae eeaedeeenees §3.94 Total Rif e655 shee hey Sores 
Gszennaya........... cece cece eens §3.18 Total Senhaja ................. 
Urriaghel ..................0000 50.78 Ghomara ............,...cceee- ‘ 
IDOI Eo 5 Boog ne eek 55.68 Sheshawen ..............00.e005 
Targuist ............. eee e cence 48.61 ASODS sisi i se esd Cnweee wees 
Bokoya...........cccccctecccees §5.20 BIO ice ssrsanie pas oveseosaeees 
Maritimes ................ cc ceee 47.73 


311 
$++ 
1.37 
(1) 
1.08 


(1) 
36 
(1) 


occipital protrusion, whereas the other three long headed groups exceed them and resemble — 
each other. Tribally the greatest occipital protrusion is centered in the northwest coast — 
region, in Targuist, Bokoya, and the Maritimes, where it joins a similar condition in te — 
Senhaja. This combination of differences in temporal fullness and occipital protrusion sug: 
gests the presence of two different dolichocephalic types, sa a metrically i in the min 
mum frontal diameter. 
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By means 

Kebdana ....... 02... eect 46.43 PAIR ood Sse tsb bebe heeeas 56.50 
Masusa ..... 0. occ ccc cece 47.37 Bu Naar ...........cccccccecces 56.00 
GONG 5c isa eiekidiics a cteneeciaes 4863  j j= $BHamid ............ ccc cece cee §1.39 
Nomads ............. cc cece ees 45.26 Taghsuth ..................000. §2.12 
ON aa an er 47.18 WOU ioscan da ce sleae es ramdive xcs 55.68 
MD oes oti ihn dcieetcuntinias 49.53 Ar. Sen. ..... 0. ccc cece ee ees 48.40 
Temsaman ..................... 50.51 
TNUSID «6s 6S he So ees bee hee eX 48.68 Total Rif .................. 200s 48.82 
Gsennaya.............0ceeeeeeee 45.45 Total Senhaja .................. §2.48 

re ee ae ee er ee 44.14 Ghomara ..................2-.-. 46.87 
AMO’ » 65 ob ook cen caw tees 50.00 Sheshawen ................c00e: 47.32 
Targuist ........... cc cc eens 54.87 ATED isis ed 10 olee Se een tess §2.15 
BOkOVS 3.42 eesckcd heed tien oaks §2.08 SAN: 655 cos csciccedebe pestered 54.87 
Maritimes ...................00. 54.55 


LAMBDOID FLATTENING 


No occipital flattening was found at all, but an oblique flattening in the lambdoid region 
was noted with over three fourths of all subjects. This disharmonic condition is also a usual 
feature in the Canarian crania studied by Hooton, especially in Teneriffe. This lambdoid 


TABLE 87. LAMBDOID FLATTENING 


_ By percentages 
Ne. abe. est. om. + ++ +++ 
Total Rif .......... §30 26.60 18.12 36.48 19.05 75 
(141) (96) (188) (101) (4) 
Total Senhaja ...... 197 25.90 19.30 40.07 14.22 51 
(51) (38) (71) (28) (1) 
Ghomara .......... 73 10.96 20.53 37.11 31.40 
(8) (15) (27) (23) 
Sheshawen.......... 23 17.83 10.72 42.98 28.57 
(5) ) (12) (8) 
Arabs ............. 93 $2.30 21.50 35.45 2.15 
(30) (20) (33) (8) (2) 
Shluh .............. 277 $2.13 27.42 28.90 9.39 1.80 
(80) (1) (76) (80) (26) (5) 
By means 
ebOAOG: is5 coi eeeaeSoescecses 37.50 ee ee ee 35.50 
Masusa ..... 0.2... ccc enone 42.50 Bil Nee soos incadcciaeecies 31.00 
Galiys ii botectereeeescncius $252 jj jj Hamid ................. cece 41.66 
Nomads ........... cece eee eeeee 25.17 Taghzuth ................ cee eee 33.04 
BOI. 566isiewatoncessieleks 43.34 tae 6csssoeicGvisataxweeeees 26.14 
| 0) ane ree en eee eae 43.39 Bt Betis ic cds. cca wise ciaces 42.56 
Temsaman .............ccceeees 37.76 
TUS 65.6 ce dsc cheese teneweses 39.37 TOtal Ril osecusseds causa wines 37.24 
Gsennaya........... 2c ccc cece 46.36 Total Senhaja ..............000. 37.25 
Urriaghel ........... cece cece eee 30.84 Ghomara ........ ccc eee e ee eees 46.92 
eae se ce weneuesscaecues 42.04 Sheshawen ...............+-202+ 45.54 
TAIQUISG: 6. ocscsues cavesaws ies 38.88 Ava is cieiecinGsceieiieeei ees 31.17 
BOKOVS soso eeSoiias Geseteiases 19.29 RUUD 5h cdnctclar eee pueaaecuewe. 29.70 
Maritimes ........c.cccccccecees 28.40 


§ Hooton, E. A. The Ancient Inhabitants of the Canary Ielends. H.AS., vol. vn, p. 134. 
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flattening is most common in the Rif in the tribes of Mazuza, Beni Said, Beni Ulishk, 
Grennaysa, and Beni Amart; in the Senhaja it is strongest in Beni Hamid and the Arabophone . 
Senhaja; it is strongest of all in the Ghomara, and is likewise frequent in Sheshawen. Its 
minimum incidences are among the Nomads, in Bokoya, the Maritime tribes, and Ktams. 
Among the Arabs and Shluh it is absent in one third of instances. 


OCCIPITAL DISHARMONY 


A definite depression at lambda, or a depressed junction of the occipital and parietal 
bones, with the former bone salient and often approaching bathycephaly, is likewise found 
in some instances. The occipital profile becomes a double rather than a single arc. This 
condition is manifestly disharmonic and is probably caused by the same influences which 
have brought about the more frequent lambdoid flattening. It is likewise present in a num- 
ber of Canarian crania. The distribution of this phenomenon is interesting. In the Rif itis 
clearly associated with the eastern, but not nomadic, tribes, whereas in the Central Rif it is 
almost entirely absent. In the Senhaja it is absent in the Zarket sample, and most common 
in the outer tribes. The northern groups show it more frequently than either the Arabs or 
Shluh, and‘in the north its distribution is peripheral to the Central Riffian area, the chief 
centers being Sheshawen, Ghomara, the Arabophone Senhaja, Taghzuth, Beni Hamid, and 
the eastern Riffian tribes. 


TABLE 88. OCCIPITAL DISHARMONY 


By percentages | , 
No. Abs. em. + > 
Total Rif .............. ccc ce ewes 530 83.77 1.70 14.14 38 
(444) (9) (75) (2) 
Total Senhaja ...................... 197 84.26 3.05 10.66 2.03 
| (166) (6) (21) (4) 
Ghomara ....... Oca lest a Aiea as Ailes Maas 73 82.19 4.11 12.33 137 
(60) (3) (9) (1) 
Sheshawen...............ccccccceees 28 71.43 7.14 10.71 | 10.71 
| (20) @ @ °°» @®) 
BIGOS ie cc ceeausunedeasoesnsiaesa 93 92.47 1.08 6.45 
| | | (88) (1) 6) : 
SRO coca Gena ke Goee eee 277 94.22 1.08 3.61 1.08 
(261) (3) (10) (3) 
By means 
Kebdana .................cc cee: 14.29 A ee 0 
MOREE 6 Soca echt acceoe eens 5.00 Bu Nsar ..............cccccceee 3.12 
SIVA oor nbs ceciesdstanskandx 10.45 PIGMNG bi sou ieee eeeesseess 9.72 
Nomads ................cc0ecees §.17 TAGS ccecacscceeuweteeseces 9.32 
MO Seisioe hate bi Raidrere wn ctuienne cas nes 15.00 Ktamn 66 iiss esheets’ 5.68 
ISN 2 vk Geir nl Dew aretanexbed 14.62 Af: Seis dc sincceecdéddoeedcwaes 12.23 
Temsaman ...............cceeee 10.20 
TMS 2a ccna aa oa eens 13.16 Total RU 34 écescweseweeenceseus 7.78 
Gzennaya............ cece eee 7.73 Total Senhaja .................. 6.60 
riaghel ...........cccceeeeeees 2.34 Ghomara ...........2...cccceees 
BIG. ec iercen sseiwie tara eeeiauaes 0 Sheshawen ..............ec0ceee 15.18 
Targuist .............cccccceees 0 BIB08 5553 se toesuwiraceeescues 3.49 
Bokoya..........cccccecceeccees ' 1.04 BN 5.6 hxdiewcsed shew eekeeseeees 2.89 


me ee ee ee = 


“NECK LENGTH 


é lengt of the neck is not very ‘yoriable 3 in this region. Shortest: necks seem to go” 

with the tribes centered around the Nomads, with Targuist, and with the Senhaja, Ghomara, 

ee ‘pod Shink.. Arig necks J aes a tree B Riffian and are Tikewiee characteristic at etlaye 
3 oneee of the Arabs. 
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fs q ba, wi 2 Miiy Se tay gine Tadty : ; ee : weer t5 
Bebdana.. 6.055.046. o Wie u. ow 69's. < 48.2 f x Tarkett ee ee ee ee e< 43.00. me 
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fe SY ey " por Ye =eiby r] _ , a“ ° 7 - 1 s 
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Bait: . eens Mtg keke es See — 4at7 f Kiama... Ainhne AIAN AOS dab e'g BEG Ke: $204 oe as 
aS Eee pe eepeeeeneea ta Ar. Sen... | ARDS 
aie Pia mle eg Om eS ne ; poten '#,"S'{t pe Me lea yas saee ender seers: , as ae EA ‘ 
‘ ERSTE IAMS Adee hates * : * == ~ eos : 
~< ° * P . A f =e : ss e ‘ - - ‘ 
; Tusin ..... LASER HE pees r .* * ae . a > Total Rif. rap ewen ey TY RRO CE RE REA BS.78. yn gto at 
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‘NECK THICKNESS 
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TABLE 90. NECK THICKNESS 


By percentages 
Ne. om. + ++ +++ 
Total Bil sosack ccesvscscnseestecctee §30 15.46 73.22 11.13 19 
(388) (58) (1) 
Total Senhaja ...............0..000- 197 25.40 63.94. 10.66 
(50) (126) (21) 
GHOMAIS 05s hecdeete socks dsactus 73 30.14 63.01 6.85 
(22) (46) (5) 
Sheshawen.................-ccccccee 28 25.00 46.43 28.57 
| (13) (8) 
APEDS® cocci ecetisccscuicowicauesees 93 15.04 76.36 
(14) (71) (8) 
Sila 2556che else dees eta sade 277 31.77 59.57 8.66 
(88) (165) (24) 
By means 
Kebdana ..................--00- 50.00 PN Ge ee ee Pere eee 48.00 
DISSES io iso 2oosexs Sosa Sos 51.67 DU NGS accuses ete ssauesene es 45.00 
GANG sce dass ebessicstedsas 49.09 PAM cic es ses diicc backs 41.66 
omads .............2.0 eee eee Taghzuth .......... 2... c cece eee 47.88 
BOM oi ceice deen decscesiwaneoseees §2.92 tame 6.262 c5oscccevicetedcneyex 38.63 
MSH 6s een cnisiws cutee eens 48.72 At. Sen: 65628 cele tesctwnsseiias 49.47 
Temsaman ..................02- 46.43 
USO sca eres soccasicewesauwcet 50.00 Otel Ril oe esc cccceecuensceenedc 48.99 
Gzennaya.......... 2 eee eee eee 47.72 Total Senhaja ...............2-. 45.05 
Urriaghel ..................2005. 48.44 GHOM ARR 55a eid sds i views tidoeess 44.17 
aude ftes tee eheuee hee ue 51.14 Sheshawen ..................--- 5089 
Targuist ............-.. 2c eeee 50.00 BIAS oo o.is cadivawidsvensetheciees 48.39 
BOKOYAig ch conc eccest dese ectees 46.88 SHU cchcvensS yecmasiuwseans 44.22 
Maritimes ............... cee cee 48.86 


SHOULDER SLOPE 


The Riffians and other North Moroccans give one the impression of being squarer shoul- 
dered than most Europeans. This is perhaps connected with their extraordinary chest 
development. The only noteworthy tribal variation is that the Nomads have by far the 
most sloping shoulders of all. Of the six total groups, the Shluh and Ghomara, especially 
the latter, have the least. 

TABLE 91. SHOULDER SLOPE’ 


By percentages | 
No. abe. era. sma. + ++ +++ 
Total Rif .......... 530 2.64 19  §2.28 34.32 10.19 38 
(14) — (277) (182) (54) (2) 
Total Senhaja ...... 197 2.54 “% 54.80 33.52 9.14 
(5) (108) (66) (18) 
Ghomara........... 73 2.74 63.01 30.14 4.11 
@) (46) (22) 
Sheshawen.......... 28 50.00 42.86 7.14 
(14) (12) (2) 
Arabs ............. 93 8.60 45.20 35.45 10.75 
(8) (42) (33) (10) 
Shluh .............. 277 §.42 45.58 31.42 7 36 
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CHEST ‘DEVELOPMENT ~ 


In chest de ndvigaseik the Riffians exceed Europeans, judging by ait appearances, See 
and likewise: exceed all other Moroccans. ‘The deepest, fullest. chests are centered in the 20 
- -¢ast and center of the Rif, with Terssaman, Beni Ulishk, and Beni Tuzin forming'a gap. 

- between, and Bokoya and the Maritimes grading down to the west. Zarket and Beni Bu 
—_ likewise atioaitid &  dormiepiat: similar ta that of the: sie easel the Feat: of the: ae 


‘TABLE 92, ‘CHEST DEVELOPMENT 
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Senhaja taper off towards the normal Moroccan condition, which is as great as or greater 
than that of Europeans as a whole. The lowest development, found among the people of 
Ktama, again reflects their malnutrition. 


LUMBAR CURVE 


The lumbar curve of the northern Moroccans is similar to that of any Europeans living 
under primitive conditions and walking habitually over rough ground. Sheshawen shows 
the greatest curve, here again exhibiting the sedentary nature of these tradesmen. The 
Shluh present the least European mean, while tribally the only excessive delinquency is 
with Ktama, which has shown unusual tendencies, mostly connected with nutrition, in 
other ways. The connection between lumbar curve and nutrition is not clear, unless by 
accentuating the buttocks better feeding would exaggerate its appearance. In this case 
it is the non-European quality of the Ktama group, manifest in certain other features, 


which is probably indicated. | 
TABLE 938. LUMBAR CURVE 


| By percentages 
No. abe, oom. = +. ++ +++ 
Total Rif .......... §28 | 14.96 73.30 ° 11.55 19 
: . (79) (87) (61) (i) 
Total Senhaja ...... 197. 1.02 51 - 18.28 62.42 17.77 
| -Q) (1) (36) (123) (38) 
Ghomara........... de ‘a 26.03 56.16 17.8 
(19) (41) (13) 
Sheshawen.......... 28 17.96 §3.57 28.57 
| . &@) (15) 8 
Arabs ............. 93 2.15 22.56 59.16 16.13 
(2) (21) (55) (15) 
Shluh .............. 277 33.93 56.32 9.39 
(1) (04) (156) (26) 
By means 
ODOSNS ooo co.seeacsscneeseees 53.57 CAIRO. oat ccc esos ceusesaeeenas 49.50 
PAASUER 666b sees cacchawewesecoes 45.84 DU NSE ci iaicdsc ect enesaes 49.00 
Galiva is cocked cidedenei siete 48.15 PIQUE 2 indo s th ond cacueed hes 50.00 
Nomads ..............ccceeccees 48.28 Taensuth. 6. oc.e dics Ses eee cates §2.12 
BAI. i sacehuk Surtees owomasees 51.87 KtaM6 oo secs caweantedesiswes 34.08 
| 0) 1710) "a ar eee ee rr §2.83 At SON Ges: saccevee reese eee §2.13 
Temsaman .............0-20c008 47.45 
AUBIN Co) erin ce ees §1.35 Totel Rul. cucaescsatesaeeecce id 49.22 
Gzennaya........... ccc cece eee §2.73 Total Senhaja ..............0.6. 49.12 
Urtiaghel oc socio wecaeedeaes 45.70 GHOMATA 56 idusins hl eiieeais 47.94 
a ge er er Cer ae 50.00 Sheshawen .............ccescee 52.68 
TOIQUISE dc-ceoeiinse se CoawG teeads4 54.87 ATADS oie Sir csc dite esau ees 4731 
DOKOVS i502625 owns dtaesewssucwes 47.92 Bhlgh 33 oosies essetncdess cans 43.68 
Maritimes ..............050ceeee 44.32 


ABDOMEN, PROMINENCE 


This again shows quantitative and qualitative food differences in such extent as t 
obscure racial values. Age differences also have an effect. The flourishing paunches of the 
Beni Said and Targuist samples reflect the fact that I measured in these tribes mary Cout- 
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cillors, Kaids, and wealthy men who do little manual labor. In Sheshawen the effects of 
shopkeeping are again shown. It is probably also true, however, that the thickset type 
found in these places would naturally run more to fat than the slenderer inhabitants of Benj © 
Urriaghel and Beni Amart, all conditions equal. In Taghzuth the sedentary leatherworkers 
are the paunchiest of the Senhajans. The people of Ktama and Beni Bu Nsar run lean in 
this respect, as do the Shluh. The first two named have had their guns taken away and can 
no longer kill wild boar, their chief supply of animal food. 


TABLE 94. ABDOMEN, PROMINENCE 


_ By percentages 
No. eam. om. + ++ +++ 
Total Ril ac iskidkciessioneniids §29 17.19 72.98 9.26 ST 
(91) (386) (49) (3) 
Total Senbaja .................. 197 15.23 75.14 9.12 Sl 
(30) (148) (18) (1) 
Ghomara ...:.........0 ccc cece 73 12.33 83.56 4.11 
(9) (61) (3) 
Sheshawen................000eee 28 21.43 §3.57 21.43 3.57 
(6) (15) (6) (1) 
BvaDS. 6.6 siidaxarnsatestiaveves 93 9.68 83.86 5 1.08 
(9) (78) (5) (1) 
BUG o5caccccidecwasetestcccce 277 24.91 66.79 7.94 
(1) (69) (185) (22) 
By means 
Kebdana .............. cece cece §1.79 DOIKOG 65 Sch chacsacesedetanbs 50.00 
WA ASUS 65s Sn tsireseisenicecds 45.84 Bu NGAP sies. ccc tice wudstn saceones 44.00 
Galiya .......... 2c. cece cece eens 4545 | |. Hamid ............ ccc ccc eee 47.22 
Nomads ..............0cccceeees 47.41 Taghsuth ..................000. §2.75 
BOI isso hse kin a hetseceeseds 24 Be tOi 4 css dd hence Gdeescnee 44.32 
10) | a a er 52.36 Ae Bens acs aticeccccetseenees 48.40 
Temsaman ..................2.- 47.96 
USIO siusdeilacciiesk ese eousswis 50.68 Total Rif .............. ccc ceceee 48.28 
Gsennaya....... 0... cece ces 49.54 Total Senhaja .................. 48.67 
Urriaghel .............. 2.2 eee Ghomara ............ cece eeeee 47.94 
BOE ose. o ss biaitesoes cen ees 43.18 Sheshawen .............2cccec08 §1.34 
Targuist cs 2odessass Scceeducoes §5.17 DO hhe coset eee ae 49.33 
Bokoya...........000ccccececees 44.80 Sih 543 oo ete be GGascetnes 45.62 
Maritimes ...................... 46.59 
BUTTOCKS 


Buttock development is greatest in the Riffians and least in the Shluh; within the Rif 
it is greatest in Beni Said and Targuist; within the Senhaja in Zarket, for some obscure 
reason, possibly being its propinquity to Targuist and a consequent similarity in build. In 
Ktama as is to be expected the thinnest flanks are found. Body build and nutrition again 
are both indicated. 
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By percentages 
Ne. on. + ++ +++ 
Total Rill 62 3oincchocusewe ie titseees §29 18.71 72.03 8s8 38 
(99) (381) (47) (2) 
Total Senhaja ...................... 197 21.32 70.56 8.12 
(42) (139) (16) 
Ghomara .................2 ccc eeeee 73 21.92 72.60 5.48 
(16) (53) (4) 
Sheshawen...........,.......2 ee eeee 28 35.71 42.86 21.43 
(10) (12) (6) 
ALADE oleh ta ccisdiseilaceeeaeusers 93 25.80 63.45 10.75 
(24) (38) (10) 
SMU cos cs deeteiain sinsecteeetens 277 29.96 63.18 6 
(83) (175) (19) 
By means 
Hebdana ................--0-20- 50.00 PN ae ee eee 53.00 
MaSUS8 6siss cede ciwcieaszsekes 46.67 Bu Near ..................--2.- 41.00 
CA ooh doce Houeeimeen 46.82 MANN isooctane too kesiees 45.83 
Nomads ...............00-eee0ee 48.28 Taghsuth ...................... 46.61 
BOI wis ceetacciaisastewesacuess 52.08 Weta as Sie aeons 38.63 
UND ao os cd sedcttesassdes Sex 49.06 ATi BOD. sicsints He ckecandecesaas 50.53 
Temsaman ...................-. 44.90 
PUSIN « 5:csen een baat ee Hemeess 48.03 Total Rif e3ccdesscdewecowivesd< 47.68 
Gzrennaya.................-0000- 50.00 Total Senhaja .................. 46.70 
Urriaghel ...................005. 44.53 GhOMATR: 635 55560856 odie eeieeks 45.89 
ine Oa eas eae eee Tee eck 48.86 Sheshawen ..................... 46.48 
DOIQUISE o:ieec sos os os tGe eo aewss 54.87 Aras onc icine ciswasikche ste cedks 46.23 
BokOy@i-sc5 cas iiodes eeeeedeeee 46.88 SWIG: o25c-c occas Useendeeesesen 44.22 
Maritimes .................0000 45.59 
THIGHS 


Except for the corpulent merchants of Sheshawen the Riffians have the best developed 
thighs, and the others grade down to the Shluh, with the thinnest. Bokoya and Temsaman 
are thinnest thighed of the Riffians, exhibiting a not uncommon aberrancy, and the Central 
tribes seem on the whole the best equipped, as well as Beni Said and Mazuza. Among the 
Senhaja only Zarket attains a comparable heaviness, while Ktama once more exhibits its 


TABLE 96. THIGHS 


By percentages 
No. esi. am. + +t +++ 

“AOtA! RAP oscars cen deyeeckueasa 529 12.10 71.46 15.87 5 

(64) (378) (84) (3) 
Total Senhaja .................. 197 20.81 64.97 (14.22 
* +» (41) (128) (28) 
Ghomara .................00005 73 26.03 69.86 4.11 
(19) (51) (3) 
Sheshawen ...................5 28 17.96 57.04 25.00 
(5) (16) (7) 
AYES iio widen andes caeedeawe 93 26.88 66.70 6.45 
(25) (62) (6) 


Shluh 0.0.00... ccc cccccceeeee . 26 36 38.04 55.80 5.80 
“e : (1) 
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malnutrition. One cannot ascribe heavy thigh development any more than chest develop- 
ment entirely to a mountain habitat, since the heights the Ktama tribesmen and Shluh 
scale are greater than those of the Rif, and the slopes equally steep. 





By means 
Kebdana ............. 2. cc cccees §1.79 TOTREE. os es eheeshe terse cosh tts 56.00 
Masuza ............-. ewe eee 54.16 But NSa? occas enhokbecks 46.00 
GANS icon cussineekeereeeeeceus 48.18 pT eee 44.44 
Nomads ...........-0cccececccce 50.43 Taghsuth ...................... 50.00 
Baie 2 eset ausedausiensucaeess 55.00 tame cous scccndeckcess sents 39.77 
Wiehe = ccc casei hse seccns 50.47 APSO soci dedoe chase ieebodes 47.87 
Temsaman .............-2-eceee 47.45 
TSO sso oieisso secu nsiensasenese 50.00 Ota) Ril cscs crctscwiecniuicescce 51.16 
Gsennaya............--22eeeeees §5.36 Total Senhaja .................. 48.35 
Urriaghel ... 2.2.22... eee eee eee 50.39 Ghomara ...............000cccee 44.52 

Gini Greate wie Qed weeea ene 54.55 Sheshawen ..................... 81.79 
Sos tomiace ac wate eae enemreee 55.73 PTAA oe 56s ss oiosice aaracnwes 

BORO VS i555 ei oiw sce diescccsawe 47.92 BRIN ooo seus ccneiecsie sea seeas 41.85 
Maritimes ................. 200. 

CALVES 


The distribution of calf development accords with that of thighs. Riffians have sturdier 
ealves than do most Europeans, being comparable to the Swiss and other stocky Central 
Europeans in this respect. Except for Zarket the others are relatively slender shanked. 


TABLE 97. CALVES 


By percentages 
Ne. oom. om. + ++ +++ 
TOA) BU akseGis.decddedcntiewstec 528 13.06 69.23 16.85 46 
(60) (366) (89) (4) 
Total Senhaja .................. 197 20.81 64.97 14.22 
(41) (128) ) 
Ghomara ........... ccc eee 73 26.03 69.89 4.11 
(19) (51) (3) 
Sheshawen...................206 28 17.96 57.04 25.00 
(5) (16) (7) 
Brae sock bo kes oes vedwsstcnwss 3] 28.71 61.31 9.68 
(27) (57) (9) 
Bilal < 2.06 sk vesisksneeeewdceseucs 276 36 44.20 48.91 6.53 
(1) (122) (135) (18) 
By means. 
Nebasne 3 6556sssvedieckeeieses §1.79 MMIMO 5 Se Biss Seat eiene ee ars 55.00 
Masuza ...... 20. cece eee §2.50 Bu Near cise eecsencideeses 46.00 
GOV6 oss ese sos is seeseesras see 48.18 A evs isa ee caw iaewesones 44,44 
Nomads ............ 2... cece eens 50.43 Taghsuth ...................006 50.42 
Said 66 .o50si ines cedwarieiesaae 55.00 tama: << cccicacisteteseuiessad 39.77 
UBD 5 si eissceeke cen acetasases 50.47 Xe... Oe eee eee 47.87 
Temsaman ................cccc5 47.96 
SID os access baeceencneee’s 50.00 Total Rul oioscs occdavlesaseesnas §1.23 
Gsennaya...... 0.0.0... cece eens §4.32 Total Senhaja ................0. 48.35 
Urriaghel ............. 0. ccc eee 50.00 Ghomara .............c.ccceeeee 44.52 
eer rere ee ray aera 54.55 Sheshawen ..................... 61.79 
TRIMS oie ad ose eawnsdeeceex §5.73 Bra DG sickens vesnn sss eehee ve 45.16 
BOKOYS sé o56548% 500i cewscades 47.92 Shi Gn cab oadiotadacsctcwdeeese 40.48 
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HEEL PROJECTION 


In heel projection no indication of negroid influence is found in any region by means. 
Heels project very little, again as in Central Europeans. The least projection of all is found 
in Targuist, Beni Amart, and Kebdana, and the most in Bokoya. Of the total groups the 
Arabs show the most and the Ghomara the least, if we go by the means. - Looking, however, 
at the percentages we see that the Shluh have the most ++ and +-+-+ cases, both rela- 
tively and absolutely, and the Arabs over twice as many proportionately as any of the four 
northern groups, a difference which does not come out clearly in the means. 


TABLE 98. HEEL PROJECTION 


By percentages : | 
No. oor. -—_ + ++ +++ 
Total Ril shoes ce hwdavnesuek §27 19 33.40 60.15 6.26 
(1) (176) (317) (33) 
Total Senhaja .................. 192 = ——- §.00 43.75. 6.25 
(96) (84) (12) 
Ghomara ...............cceece- 73 §1.39 43.06 §.55 
(31) | (4) 
Sheshawen.....................- 28 42.86 §3.57 3.57 
28) (1) 
BPODO 3555 6s indie wesdieeds 93 26.91 58.03 13.98 188 
(25) (54) (13) (1) 
1 ac tS 275 23.65 56.35 18.91 1.0 
(65) (155) (52) (3) 
By means 
Kebdana .................-.000- 35.00 Taree 2 isco rdecist estos 40.48 
Masusa ........... cece ccc ecees 43.33 Bu Nsar ...........-. ccc ceceee 42.00 
Celie soot cn Cin oes ies 41.36 OW oes edd dhe sade 37.50 
Nomads ..............2ccccceees 43.96 VOQUEUUN oe 5iice bine oes dees aex 37.20 
TOON aise species Se Gsseatne ss dials he 43.33 tang 525 cc lee oect cheeses 44.04 
WUD i.c20siicasetanuranesess 43.03 BS BOO hich 5 2 8n.rnt bake eseeles 36.70 
Temsaman .................00:- 41.87 
DUS sé hosxeietesetsssoes ees 42.76 Total Rif idcccisinsceedsiieweds 43.15 
Gzennaya...... 2... cece ccc cc eees 44.90 Total Senhaja .................. 39.07 
i csi Sad ekesece bw Siena rans wk 43.65 Ghomara ....................... 3886 
PMB lo 2546.o bem ak sien Rees 35.25 Sheshawen ..................0-. 40.15 
LOTQUIGt: acid atesse eta eenkeus 34.32 yy 0 ee een ee ee en ar 47.28 
BOKOYS vasa shore sasicoostaeuawees 50.00 BHNIN As es caoccnacescawmesewiosde 42.28 
Maritimes ...............cccce 
FOOT ARCH 


Among the Riffians and Senhaja the foot arch is developed to a normal European degree, 
while among the Ghomara it is highest of all. In the Rif Temsaman, Beni Ulishk, and . 
Targuist have the highest arches while in the Senhaja this characteristic is more developed 
in general than in the Rif. The highest arches are found in Beni Hamid and Ktama. The 
Arab mean is similar to that of the Riffians while that of the Shluh is lowest. On the whok, | 
no negroid influence can be traced in this character. | 
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Pe a) NCA SR DN ae SE a a ey tC) Games C2.) Seema (2) a 
Total Seahaje .<.2:5 MB ee ae ec ee 2 
Be SNe Ce ignarls ESD 
72 PES 18,06 - Sat Bi BRE Fons 
Be rears “i OS AEE 


nd ce cS IR a “oe fe Hgpepye ON: 
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‘BALLUX. LEN QTH 


“This aheecvaticn expresses the length of the great toe in. elation te the acini toe, da ere 
all of the six total series the second toe is seen to be slightly. nae The Spode condition Ee 
occurs sos in i ebitiee, Mazuza, Beni Urringhel, and patkel, ) eee 

ce 0) 00 ALLO LENGTH 

eek ; | Gain oth cd) 
: Total Rit CERCA bpd er ee te ne na omg eos SOT 

re na aM R Anite URN aS Sees Pett exas ( ) \ | eke gm as {iE 5 pecemeaaee (71 Rn 

‘Total Beadsia , RRR ee gens BE M988 OBE 18.13 

} Ghomara . “4 (iimney. vacees kas Sy a oe oe Te} 7 f ‘ YA.29 Soi a 2 | 
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By means 

Kebdana o.oo ciesiisidatinccvs §3.57 TORO Sosa dase eens RaRS 53.75 
DAS USA sss sds ose ees ee sae’ 50.00 ’ Bu Near 46.00 
Galiya ...........cc cece ceescees 44.54 FAM | 66ciiwss cose daweus as 45.83 
Nomads ........... 2c ccc cece ceee 45.69 TA@USUU ss 5 0 hse eaten Se onkes 47.88 
Said icecncsverycnesdasessecass 49.17 Wa 8 -ici5bccescicasesaSect-cesans 47.62 
UNIS og io tien baie 48.31 AP: Be oss ois eea dsr kecees 50.00 
Temsaman ................:000 47.45 
TUS eccandivesnees ee adeeckn 44.08 TOtGU RY och ccdsenccsvsiheeaeses 48.20 
Gsennaya........... cece cece 48.61 Total Senhaja .................. 48.49 
Urriaghel ..s06522 hex tidienscn §3.97 _ Ghomara ...................000. 46.43 

Se eee ee ee 48.33 Sheshawen ..................... 4821 
TAIQUING: 55 e- dias ceca xioseiass 44.11 ATODS ia iaiicscawinete2 enc xe ts 48.93 
BOKOVS 56sec ci ies co deeaeeeaes 48.81 BION ofa oueet a mataee is Seeod 49.77 
Maritimes ...................00- 45.24 


HALLUX, INTERVAL © 


The interval between the great and second toes is small in all six divisions, probably less 
than in most Europeans, despite the fact that many of these people wear sandals held on by 
a strap between these toes. The least interval is found in the Nomads and surrounding 
tribes, as well as in the Beni Bu Nsar and Taghzuth, while the greatest goes definitely with 
the Central Riffian area. 

TABLE 101. HALLUX, INTERVAL 


By percentages 
No. om. +. ++ +++ 
Total Rif ............ cee eee eee §13 . 33.79 48.76 17.16 29 
(173) (250) (88) (2) 
Total Senhaja ..................008. 190 45.81 40.50 13.69 
(87) (77) (26) 
Ghomara ..............cc cece eeees 70 38.57 4286 i 18.57 
(27) (30) (13) 
Sheshawen..............-ccccecceees 28 42.86 42.86 14.28 : 
(12) (12) (4) 
Arado ccbiienlededetiidenn cheends 93 39.80 48.37 11.83 
(37) (45) (11) 
2 a 277 37.45 38.54 22.91 1.09 
(103) (106) (63) (3) 
By means 
Kebdana .................cecees 44.64 PV <a) eee 50.00 
Siar ican oe aa a eran Gren 42.50 Bu Nsar ....................-.. 97.00 
Galiva icici ich gertewrendasines 36.35 aid eos ooh cee hiniestandocs 50.00 
NOMAGS 36 cuiece ne ooarage-iseaa 35.69 WOGUSUUh: 36 o.5c chose sterida eta 
IG ogc tc acess sche he path ee owes 35.00 Wy tata iis ode Se seecaiowench wen 4881 
| 0) 171 0} "age 48.11 Ar. Sen. 2.0... ccc ccc cece eee 39.36 
Temsaman ................c00e 47.45 
USI sik 3a oinvee vee Ke 46.71 Total Rub o.c.2oacsatesanietenks 46.01 
Gzennaya............. 2 cece eeees 45.37 Total Senhaja ................. 41.97 
Urriaghel ................ ccc eee 50.40 Ghomara ...................0.. 45.00 
AMG ooishacdedenescencssisades 52.68 Sheshawen .................00- 42.85 
WOMQUISt 2 sone cxde<oouses aoa 2Ors §7.35 PAPAS 86 sacs oo cdre dees heathen ok 43.02 
BOKOVA? 66 is aes ees eos-c eek 46.43 SNIUN casi esas canes con 46.19 
Maritimes .............i.cccceee 45.24 
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GENERAL MUSCULATURE 


An impression of the muscular development of the body as a whole shows the Riffians to 
be the best equipped of all the groups, and the Shluh the worst. Within the Rif the least 
heavily muscled are the Nomads, and within the Senhaja, Ktama, as would be expected, 
reaches the lowest point of all. The musculature of the Riffians gives one the impression of 
compactness and quick strength rather than of excessive bulk. 


TABLE 102. GENERAL MUSCULATURE 


By percentages 
Ne. orn. am. + ++ $44 
Total Rif ............ 0c. eee 529 57 21.18 67.20 10.77 38 
(3) (112) (355) (57) (2) 
Total Senhaja .................. 197 51 24.39 65.45 9.65 
(1) (48) (129) (19) 
Ghomara ...................00- 73 1.37 27.40 
(1) (20) (47) (5) 
Sheshawen...................24 28 14.30 85.70 
(4) (24) 
Bree iis cidete seis siaenine ee 3] 1.08 27.96 65.58 §.38 
(1) (26) (61) (5) 
Shluh 0... ce eee 277 1.08 38.05 §5.07 
(3) (105) (152) (16) 
By means 
Kebdana ..................0000: 48.21 ZOIKOG oss o5 kare Mekvenesinccs 49.00 
PAGSUSG ies os kets cieeinads §2.50 Bu NSAP ooscscsscaccsccdwceses 44.00 
siecle Sona cetatated et aa 46.04 Hamid .......................-. 43.05 
NOOBS 56.555 Gc cunccassenvences 42.24 Taghsuth ...................... 50.00 
BAG 32 5.cctcancrasesiesciaeerwes 49.17 Ktama ............ cc. cece eee 36.92 
BD sso sedis cdcn ce swesieais AY: Beir sc ieeceseccitetews ices 46.28 
Temsaman ..................05: 44.64 
USD 35.5 coh cissalsiaee wetalaseees 47.04 Total Rif wnsesdieesdecssawstex 47.33 
WE coe ecoaieassee tue ss 50.91 Total Senhaja .................. 46.14 
Urriaghel ...................000- 49.02 Ghomara ..............0ccc cues 44.35 
ieee eins i cee lc canara 47.73 Sheshawen ..................... 4.4 
iY Gack cere Oe secnane 47.22 Arabs .....................6.26. 43.95 
BONO VS seo svacoaniesensves 46.88 71) 1 ane ae 41.58 
Maritimes ...................065 48.30 


FATTY DEPOSITS 


The relative corpulence of the groups listed depends wholly, as far as can readily be 
seen, upon the social and occupational selection of the subjects; the wealthy political leaders 
in Beni Said and Targuist, the leatherworkers in Taghzuth, and the shopkeepers in Shesha- 
wen manifesting the only great differences from the normal condition. The Riffians do not, 
like the Arabs, admire corpulence. Their strenuous outdoor lives keep most of them in ex- 
cellent physical condition and do not permit the accumulation of much fat. When, however, 
they cease manual work and long distance walking they tend to become very fat, like ath- 
letes out of training. — 
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TABLE 103. FATTY DEPOSITS 


By percentages | 
No. abs. om. + ++ 
eee §29 82.83 6.24 6.96 3.50 
(438) (33) (37) (19) 
savas 197 81.27 10.61 7.11 1.01 
(160) (21) (14) (2) 
sethagedt B §2.19 8.22 9.59 
60) 6) (7) 
seteede 28 60.71 3.57 10.72 25.00 
4 (17) (1) (3) (7) 
Saabs 93 — 86.02 5.38 8.60 
; (80) (5) (8) 
seeeGees 277 — 90.97 4.70 3.97 36 
(252) (13) (11) (1) 
By means 
eee re 5.35 Zarket ......... ccc ccc cccccccee 
eee Rene 4.17 BO NGSE® 66505 oh oe becasesse eis 
soe eaeae sex 4.10 TAIN. 560 dc ecereceeeadtese sec 
suena che atte 6.03 RORNSUED: isoodsketecladeseak ies 
Secale waies 20.82 WRCOIR sooo ss ia cee cae soeeex 
eer 9.90 Be. Besos cs tna ce caw wwe 
se atarts ea Meiaron’ 3.06 
eee eT eae 8.55 otal Ril ooskosidisescnsceccunss 
irensetiates 3.18 Total Senhaja .................. 
ss Aa devanca ude 8.60 Ghomara ................00-c008 
eee Oe 1.14 Sheshawen ...................2- 
sine ee ons 22.25 ATES oso icdiesisias caieecsn seeks 
ee eee 7.29 =O) 71 ee ee 
eteke cottage 6.82 
STEATOPYGIA 
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Sut 


- Out of the entire series twenty men were found with accumulations of fat on the buttocks 
sufficient in quantity and prominence to justify the name of steatopygia, a peculiarity for 
which the Bushmen and Hottentots are famous, and which was apparently an ideal of 
beauty in Europe during the Upper Paleolithic. It is noteworthy that nine out of ten 

_Riffians presenting this quality were from Gzennaya or Beni pero? located in the area 
of slightest outside influence in the Rif. 


Total Rif ........ 529 : 
Total Senhaja .... 197 
Ghomara......... 73 
Sheshawen ....... 28 


TABLE 104. STEATOPYGIA 


By percentages 7 
Present Absent No. Present 
1.89 98.11 Shluh ........... 277 2.17 
on . 
(1) (196) Tribally 
0 100.00 Gzennaya........ 55 7.28 
(0) (73) | (4) 
0 100.00 Urriaghel ........ 64 7.82 
(0) (28) (5) 
3.23 96.77 Ar.Sen.(elKhemes) 47 2.13 
(3) (90) —@ 


Absent . 
97.83 
(271) 





92.72 
(51) 
92.18 
(59) 
97.87 
(46) 


The other tribes of the Rif and Scnhaja have no steatopygous individuals. The tenth steatopygous indi- 


' vidual of the Riffian series is the son of a Galiya father and a Beni Said mother, and hence does not fall within , 


any single tribal series. 


One of the steatopygous Shluh is likewise steatomerious. 
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ANOMALOUS 


One subject from Beni Urriaghel was found to possess female breasts, quite large and 
well developed. Such was his shame over this that unfortunately it was we to ob- 
_ tain a good picture of him with the breasts exposed. 


PATHOLOGICAL 


Smallpox was the most frequent disease the vestiges of which we discovered. No active 
eases were seen. Favus, often in an active and serious stage, was the especial malady of the 
Shluh, along with eye defects, including blindness and what appeared to be trachoma. 
Serious wounds and resultant scars appeared in only eight per cent of Riffians, despite the 
common tradition that they are ‘‘covered with scars.” They delighted in exhibiting them 
and hence few went unrecorded. I declined to attempt the diagnosis of syphilis since one 
lacking in medical training may easily acquire the habit of calling numerous maladies by 
that name. The two atrophied noses, however, probably owe their condition to that ail- 
ment. I saw no person with locomotor ataxia, and none with facial sores which remotely 
resembled syphilis. Occasional sores on the shins suggested it, however. These were most — 
numerous among the Shluh. One subject had been trephined by local methods. Two 
eunuchs were examined, one in Beni Tuzin and the other in Targuist. The one in Beni 
Tuzin is said to have been castrated by his father’s enemies, and the other, a schoolmaster, 
by Arabs. Another one, a servant of the local sherif, was seen in the Zawia of Tizi Ifri be- 
tween Beni Amart and Beni Beshir. Castration cannot be a common practice since in 
travelling through all the tribes only three eunuchs were seen. 

Pulmonary disorders were never encountered in the Rif. Some of the Shluh appeared to 
be suffering from tuberculosis, probably as a result of their general run down and half 
starved condition. The condition of the teeth was not especially good; worse than among 
’. most Europeans but perhaps better than one finds in the British Isles. Decay was present 
- in most mouths, and the only remedy extraction. Only around Melilla has a desire for 
gold teeth impelled some of the Riffians towards the dentist’s chair; for the others dentists 
are distant and unknown. 


TABLE 105. PATHOLOGICAL 


By percentages 
: No. Smallpox , Favue Atrophied Nose Eye Defecte j§ Wounds 
=~ Total Rif .............0........ §30 11.51. 1.70 19 §.47 7.93 
(61) (9) (1) (42) 
Total Senhaja .................. 197 7.11 4.57 51 4.06 5.58 
(14) (9) (1) Ba (11) 
Ghomara .................00008 73 6.85 2.74 - 
(5) (2) 6) 
Sheshawen eer re ee ee eee ee eee ' 23 17.86 | ae ae ’ de. 7.14 
(5) | (2) 
APODS 55. 6k cc wecediccssawnnes 93 a oe er ee as 
1) Cee 277 10.47 11.55 . a 14.44 — 8.66 


(29) (32) (41) (24) 


= Rif-Arats. - ies eee _< 
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"SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BE WE cE ee 


TH, first essential i in an intercomparison of ‘this sort = to Setsinine shunt’ or nat. the 
“Various. groups. differ from one another in. a statistically significant manner. We must see if 
the contiguous Morovean groups are’ dissimilar enough to warrant separate consideration — 
on a racial basis, and if any of these groups are close enough to any of. the comparative series: 
$0 that fey mye be considered oue with 1 then, ) as B Peeking 8 more ene parts at a. peace eae 
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Since such great disparities occur in the sizes of the series so compared the expression of the 
difference in terms of the probable error must be taken to signify presence or absence of 
statistically significant differences, rather than comparative degrees of similarity, which can 
better be expressed by the means of the raw differences. 

Goring states that “‘in random samples of the same Population, differences between the 
means, frequencies, or other statistical values, will be, in 50 per cent of cases, less in value 
than the P.E. of the differences, in 82 per cent will be less than 2 P.E., and in 96 per cent 
will be less than 3 P.E. A difference greater than 4 P.E. will occur only 7 times in a thou- 
sand; greater than 5 P.E., 7 times in ten thousand.” 

~ In the accompanying table the number 31, representing the sum of characters employed, 
is divided into the normal portions according to the expected values of XP.E. The table 
is laid out according to Goring’s own model. It may clearly be seen, if we accept this 
method, that no two Moroccan groups are similar enough in the characters chosen to justify 
their consideration as parts of a whole, or to justify the seriation of a total Moroccan series 
from the present data. In other words, the samples measured are in each case large enough 
to show their anthropometric individualities. 

The closest to the normal pattern and in mean value of XP.E. is the relationship be- 
tween the Senhaja and the Arabs, which are not the smallest groups. The Riffians and 
Shluh, the two largest groups, are mutually the most distant, as is to be expected. Con- 
trary to numerical order, the Arabs appear the most generalized and the Shluh the most 
specialized of the six. Relative degrees of similarity can best be determined, however, by a 
study of actual differences, leaving to the present method its function of determining sta- 
tistical significance. 

The average difference between Moroccan groups is less than the average difference 
between any one of the seven comparative groups and the Moroccans as a whole. In no case 
is the mean difference between any Moroccan and any comparative series less than 3 P.E. 
Hence we may not imagine statistical identity between any Moroccan and any comparative 
group. Considering the small sizes of the groups in both categories this significant segrega- 
- tion is remarkable. Between such small groups low values of XP.E. would have indicated ~ 
failure to establish differences rather than proof of similarity. 

It is not necessary to plot the dispersions of XP.E. in these comparisons since the mean 
values are so positive. In this expression the Negroes, with a sample of only one hundred, 
fall between the Norwegians and Swedes, with their tens of thousands of subjects. Within 
the columns of the table the relative sizes of the Moroccan series are indicated, and little 

else except the positive significance of all comparisons. 


TABLE 107. AVERAGE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SIX MOROCCAN GROUPS 
Means or E:aupt MEASUREMENTS OF THE Bopy 


Average Differences in Centimeters Difference equals X times P.E. 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiuh | Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs  Shlub 

Rif ...... ogi ee a eo ar on == ee ee 
Senhaja... 63 #£-- S.C . .. | 3.53 -- i 
Ghomara. 147 104 -- be x .. | 451 2.73 -- ae 
Sheshawen 2.95 1.67 1.30 -- - .. | 497 436 4.65 -- ae 
Arabs’.... . 61 48 120 228 =-- .. | 3.73 2.85 4.08 §44 -- bs 
Shluh .... 2.02 1.48 .68 173 1.44 -- {12.00 7.74 3.50 6.19 4.47 -- 


Mean..... 1368 106 1.16 1.81 128 a 6.75 424 3.89 600 411 6.78 
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Muans or Four Inpiczes or Bopity Prororrions 


Average Differences in Index Points _ Difference equals X times P.E. 
Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shiuh Rif Senhaja Ghomara Sheshawen Arabs Shlah 
Rif ...... --  ., a a . .|- - _ - 


Senhaja... .10 -- re Bo ae st 1.28 -- es ~ 

Ghomara._ .19 25 -- wi Sioa ake 152 2.0 -- -- 
Sheshawen_.71 13 83 -- 7 5 3.65 3.85 3.90 -- a 

Arabs .... .14 12 30 80 -- .. | 1.19 81 2.09 3.65 -- i 
Shluh .... .46 36 36 91 35 -- | 504 3.62 3.21 4.76 2.72 -- 
Mean..... $2 £9 89 80 Sh 49 | 246 238 3.56 896 2.09 9$.87 


TABLE 108. AVERAGE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MOROCCAN GROUPS 
AND COMPARATIVE SERIES 


Measurements Available for Comparison 
Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spaint Norway Sweden 








Stature ......... 0... ccc cece cc eee x x x x x x x 
BDOD coc csaeieee ews une iniatese x x ; x x x 
Acromion height .................. x x x x : 
Sitting height ..................... x x x x x 
Biacromial .......................- : : x x . x 
BiiS@ 3.305 24s esti bore cee aee . : os x x 
Chest breadth ..................... : ‘ x 
Total i525 cecbscacinwscdweiss 4 4 & 4 4. 3.—l~t~<C;«i‘ 8 
Indices Available for Comparison | 
Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Bweden 
Relative span ..................05: x x : x x x 
Relative shoulder height ........... - x. x x x 
Relative sitting height ............. x x x x « & 
Relative shoulder breadth .......... : : x : . x 
OtGl 326 oid oeaees hee 3 3 3 1 3 2 1 
3 This ie Aranzadi’s group of Carcerefios, the only Spanish serics presenting a variety of such criteria. 
| Means or Eicut MEASUREMENTS OF THE Bopy 
Average Differences tn Centimeters 
Number of Criteria 4 4 8 4 4 3 - 8 
. Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Sweden 
BE ache apace 2.59 1.76 1.70 2.94 3.34 4.37 2.10 
Senhaja .......... 2.95 2.52 2.51 3.38 2.54 5.20 2.42 
Ghomara......... 3.67 4.33 2.33 4.45 1.18 7.15 3.14 
Sheshawen ....... 3.94 4.75 3.00 §.19 1.73 6.99 3.97 
Arabs ...... “htc 2.55 3.32 2.76 3.03 2.99 4.77 2.19 
Shluh ............ 3.75 3.75 4.32 4.48 1.27 6.33 3.60 
Mean ............ $2 $.40 2.77 $91 2.18 §.80 2.30 
: Difference equals X times P.E. 
Ril 5 Gecacsindccus 6.56 4.37 4.75 1769  .. 30.27 13.81 
Senhaja .......... 6.12 §.34 5.04 12.23 - 22.38 9.28 
Ghomara......... 6.56 7.58 6.56 11.47 £5 19.20 8.43 
Sheshawen ....... 6.54 7.51 §.74 9.09 be 18.06 8.72 
Arabs ............. 4.78 | 3.82 4.80 8.46 ee 13.21 6.65 
Shluh ............ 7.69 9.26 8.61 14.37 2 33.64 16.54 


Mean ............ 6388 631 6.92 12.28 i. £2.79 10.57 
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Order of Resemblance Compared with Order expected if Stature only Governing Factor 





ak Lhe Ak. nk LE 2k |e Oe 
BY house 2 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 6 6 1 1 1 1 2 
Senhaja ..... 3 3 2 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 3 3 3 3 1 
Ghomara ... 4 5 § § 4 58 4 § 1 1 6 § 4 5 5 
Sheshawen . 6 66 6 66 6 6 6 6 3 3 5§ 6 6 6 1 
Arabs ...... 1 32 3 2 1 2 2 2 § § 2 2 2 2 3 
Shluh ....... § 4 4 4 § 4 5 4 2 2 4 4 § 4 4 
Independent. 4 2 4 2 0 2 2 
Means or Four Invices or Bopity Proportions 
Average Differences in Index Points 
Nember of Criteria 3 3 3 3 2 
Kabyles Shawia Irak Spein Norway 
Boo a uteteaeh sucess 1.36 93 95 3 1.50 
Senhaja ..................... 1.06 95 8A iy | 1.60 
Ghomara .................... 1.57 1.17 1.01 85 1.87 
Sheshawen .................. 1.55 1.02 80 1.43 1.50 
Bras occok ess vsks chines 1.38 89 86 25 1.48 
SIG oooh oe hs ee a 1.70 1.19 1.22 1.07 184 
ee wees 14S 1.08 95 8 1.63 
Difference equals X times P.E. 
Re asieocbewtccsiaeeteaces 6.44 4.05 3.97 18.51 
Senhaja ...................2. 5.95 3.70 3.19 9.75 
Ghomara .................... 6.46 4.62 3.90 6.25 
Sheshawen .......:.......... 1% 2.53 2.97 453 
4 PAPAS eich cee tekcae 1.82 3.10 8.21 
Bhibah 2325s he cease saceeces 8.07 4.09 5.08 14.93 
ME OBR 6 Fo soiroc eee erst oveed 6.19 $47 3.70 10.36 


MEASUREMENTS AND INDICES OF THE BODY 


_ When we compare the six Moroccan groups with one another in absolute measurements 
of bodily dimensions, we find two general groupings; the Rif, Senhaja, and Arabs are rela- 
tively large and mutually similar, whereas the other three or short groups are divided into 
the Shluh and Ghomara, which are similar, and Sheshawen, which appears aberrant. The 
Arabs, Senhaja, and Ghomara come nearest to a general type; Riffians, Shluh, and Shesha- 
wen are increasingly distant from such a norm, in the order named. All are significantly 
different from all others in this subdivision of the anthropometric field. 

In the foregoing comparison, stature plays a governing part; in order that it may not 
obscure the other dimensions recourse to the indices is necessary. In the bodily proportions 
thus revealed, we find the greatest similarity between the Rif and Senhaja, and the least 
between Sheshawen and the Shluh. The Senhaja show the greatest general affinity to all of 
the groups, and the Sheshawen people are by far the most distinctive or atypical. Although - 
the smallest numerically, the Sheshawen group is significantly at variance from all others; 
while in these proportions the Riffians do not significantly differ from the Senhaja, Ghomara, 
and Arabs. Judging from the six groups at hand the Senhaja, Riffians, and Arabs represent 
most nearly the generalized Moroccan type; the Ghomara are somewhat aberrant or spe- 
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cialized, and the Shluh more so; and the Sheshawen people distinctly show their alien or 
non-Moroccan origin. 

In the comparative material we find almost every possible combination of the criteria 
employed in this study, hence it is impossible to compare most of the columns without 
reservations. Taking the measurements first, we find the Arabs, Riffians, and Senhaja most 
similar to the Kabyles, and the Sheshawen people, Shluh, and Ghomara most distant. The 
Riffians are much closer to the Shawia than to the Kabyles, and much more so than any 
other Moroccan group. The Sheshawen people are as usual most distant, with the Ghomara 
nearby, and the others intermediate. It is the Riffians again, and not the Arabs, who are 
closest to the Irak Bedawin, and the Shluh most distant. To the Negroes also the Riffians 
are closest, since again we are dealing with a moderately tall statured group. The Riffians 
are most distant from the Spaniards for the opposite reason, and nearest the Norwegians 
and Swedes. 

In this form the means reflect little besides differences i in stature. Since the modern in- 
crease in this dimension in Europe has exaggerated the difference of the Scandinavians and 
possibly on the other hand minimized that of the Spanish from the Riffians, it is desirable to 
eliminate stature and see if any proportionate differences remain. The table, showing the 
actual orders of resemblance and that expected if proportions were identical and differences 
governed by stature, will help elucidate this question. Only the Spaniards are in complete 
proportion with all Moroccan groups, in so far as order is concerned. Kabyles and Irak 
Bedawin are most distant, with Shawia, Negroes, Norwegians, and Swedes intermediate. 
Looking at the table horizontally, it is the Ghomara and Shluh who are least like the outside 
peoples in bodily proportions. The three representative tall groups, the Riffians, Senhaja, 
and Arabs, do not differ from the North European groups. Their differences are from 
African and Asiatic groups, while those of the Ghomara and Shluh are from North Euro- 
peans as well. 

The foregoing statistical vagary justifies its existence when we find. how few indices of 
bodily proportions are available for comparison. The Negroes and Swedes, with but one 
index each, must be omitted. 

In comparison with the Kabyles, the Moroccan tall three are most similar, and the short 
three least so. The same is true with the Shawia, and with the Irak Bedawin, except that 
with these latter the Sheshawen group also falls into line, indeed, capturing first place, thus 
conceivably revealing a similarity inherited from Arabia and not shown in the actual meas- 
urements. The Riffians are closest to the Spaniards, and the Arabs, Riffians, and Sheshawen 

people to the Norwegians. On the whole a study of this material shows the same results 
as those obtained before; the Riffians and Arabs are the most similar to the European groups 
in general, with the Senhaja in the same class; these three likewise are nearest the Algerian 
mountain Berbers; Sheshawen is quite unlike anything except the Bedawin and Norwegians; 
and the Ghomara and Shluh are relatively the most individual and dissimilar of all. These 
similarities do not in every case represent differences of gross bulk and growth, since the 
Riffians are most similar to the Spaniards from whom they are most distant in actual meas- 
‘urements, and at the same time tied for second place in relationship to the ial ra 
representing the tallest and shortest een groups. | | 
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Muans or Ten Measurements or THE Heap anv Face 


Average Differences in Millimeters 
ember of Criteria 8 8 g g 10 6 Ss 

Shawia Irak Negroes Speia Norway Bevden 
Bi cicettccse 2.81 1.90 3.84 4.64 2.52 2.34 1.89 
Senhaja ...... 2.30 1.45 3.95 3.59 1.92 2.61 2.61 
ears 2.30 1.27 3.72 3.60 1.55 2.44 2.72 
Sheshawen 1.86 1.36 4.04 4.21 2.21 2.10 1.44 
Arabs ........ 2.64 1.99 3.49 3.80 2.02 2.79 1.98 
Shluh ........ 2.68 2.30 4.34 3.53 2.09 4.50 3.90 
Mean ........ 243 1.71 $3.90 $.90 2.05 2.80 3.42 
Difference equals X times P.E. = — 

Kabyles Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Sweden 

Ril cocncie0es §.55 3.76 6.40 13.45 4.93 13.24 11.59 
Senhaja ...... 4.44 2.63 6.34 9.97 3.79 10.57 7.08 
Ghomara..... 3.92 2.17 §.37 8.52 2.63 §.50 §.78 
Sheshawen ... 2.39 1.86 4.59 6.91 2.90 2.84 2.05 
Arabs ..... wo. 4.42 3.32 4.92 —«8.91 3.58 7.26 §.15 
’ Shluh ........ §.23 3.40 6.95 9.77 3.35 16.10 3.65 
Mean ........ «4.88 2.86 6.76 9.59 3.58 9.25 §88 

Muans oy Nove Invices or THe Heap anv Faces 
Average Differences in Indez Points 
Number of Criteria 5 } 7 ? e 3 4 

Kabyies . Shawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Sueden 

Rif .......... 3.95 2.44 2.37 6.49 2.47 3.14 1.92 
Senhaja ...... 3.38 1.87 * 2.60 §.83 2.44 2.97 2.24 
Ghomara ..... 2.82 1.20 2.45 6.65 1.86 1.85 1.35 
Sheshawen ... 2.87 1.15 2.81 6.42 2.10 1.81 1.96 
Arabs ........ 3.41 1.90 2.60 6.29 2.65 2.83 2.20 
Shluh ........ 3.18 1.48 2.87 6.28 2.66 2.63 2.47 
Mean ........ 3.27 1.67 3.62 6.38 3.36 8.54 3.03 

: Difference equals X times P.E 

Kabyles Ghawia Irak Negroes Spain Norway Swalen 

Re eiwcciucss 7.11 §.67 §.41 12.67 6.22 26.93 18.17 
Senhaja ...... §.80 4.03 §.48 9.83 5.69 16.72 11.28 
Ghomara..... 3.88 1.68 4.42 10.91 3.73 6.35 3.63 
Sheshawen ... 3.72 1.60 4.03 8.32 3.18 §.22 3.65 
Arabs ........ §.55 3.86 4.70 10.18 6.76 10.76 6.82 
Shluh ........ 5.86 —s- 8.56 5.66 12.53 6.09 11.98 11.42 
Mean ........ 6.88 $3.40 4.96 10.74 §.28 13.99 9.16 


2 Only four indices were used in this column, since Bryn and Schreiner give no P.E. for the cephalo-facial index. 


MEASUREMENTS AND INDICES OF THE HEAD AND FACE 


In studying the average metrical differences of the six Moroccan groups we find relation- 
ships which lack statistically significant differentiation existing between the Riffians and 
Sheshawen; the Senhaja and Arabs; and Sheshawen and Arabs. It is notable that the 
Ghomara are left out of this North Moroccan roster. Looking at the differences themselves, 
the Shluh are most differentiated, and the Riffians next. From our knowledge of the indi- 
vidual measurements it is apparent that these differences are in opposite directions; those 
of the Riffians being toward larger, higher heads and longer faces and narrower noses. 
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Differences between Sheshawen and Ghomara on the one hand and the other groups reflect 
the mesocephaly of the two former. Similarity between Riffian mean head measurements 
and those of Sheshawen indicates the large headedness of the Sheshawen people, especially 
in view of their low stature. The Arabs and Senhaja are again, as in bodily measurements 
and indices, intermediate Moroccans. | 

In the indices of the head and face the Ghomara step forward as the least harmonic ele- 
ment in the whole array. Just as they failed to fit in bodily proportions, they now distin- 
guish themselves in cephalic and facial ratios. They appear just as alien as the Sheshawen 
people, whom we know to be intruders. Of the four who remain, the Riffians are the least 
generalized since they maintain the extreme of leptorrhiny and leptoprosopy, whereas the 
Arabs and Senhaja again exhibit their sociable character, and the Shluh form the other 
extreme of the normal picture. _ 

The number of characters at hand for comparison with the seven outside groups is much 
more satisfactory than that which presented itself in the case of the bodily measurements 
and proportions. The most regrettable lacuna is that of nasal measurements from Scan- 
dinavia. Comparing the mean differences roughly, the closest similarities to all Moroccan 
groups lie with the Shawia and Spain, with Sweden and Kabylia intermediate, whereas the 
extremes are reached with the Asiatic Bedawin and Negroes. In other words, the Moroccans 
studied are nearest the peoples in Spain and Algeria, as is natural; and furthest from the 
nomadic Arabs and Negroes, from both of whom they are supposed to have assimilated 
much blood; their relationship with the Scandinavians, with whom they are not allied by 
geography or by tradition, is curiously much closer than that with either of the two latter. 

In comparison with both Kabyles and Shawia, Riffians and Shluh are both relatively 
distant, representing the normal Moroccan extremes. Sheshawen and Ghomara, on the 
other hand, have affinities with these two groups, which Ghomara shares, in the case of the 
Kabyles, with the Senhaja. The only average difference in the entire comparative table 
which fails to attain a significant status is between Sheshawen and Shawia. This is likewise 
the greatest similarity of all in measurements alone. 

In comparison with the Asiatic Bedawin, the Arabs unexpectedly but appropriately fall 
nearest, after Sheshawen, which extends its eastward connections off the edge of Africa. In 
comparison with the Negroes, the Riffians clearly show themselves to be the most distant, 
and the Shluh most similar. The normal Moroccan groups grade as might be expected in _ 
this event: Rif, Arabs, Senhaja, Shluh. The Ghomara do not seem any farther away than 
the Senhaja, but this is not, as will be seen, carried out in other features. The Sheshawen 
people differ from the other Moroccans in many ways, but not in a negroid direction. 

When we come to the Spaniards the Riffians appear the most distant and the Ghomara 
the most similar, with others intermediate. Sheshawen tends to repudiate the country of 
its expulsion, in being most distant, next to the Riffians. Coming to the Scandinavians, we 
see that the Swedes are nearer the Moroccans than are the Norwegians, which will be seen 
to be true no matter what the criteria used. In comparison with both countries, Sheshawen 
appears most similar. Of the five purely Moroccan groups, tke Riffians in both cases take 
the lead, and the Shluh the tail of the procession. The Riffians appear to be closer to the 
Scandinavians than to the Spaniards, but to determine this a special study must be made 
with identical criteria. The Arabs in both cases follow next after the Riffians. 

In the compendium of indices, Ghomara and Sheshawen are the nearest Moroccan 
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counterparts of the Kabyles and Shawia, since these two Algerian groups are also meso- 
cephalous. Cranially and facially then our Moroccan aberrants find their counterparts in 
outlying North African quarters. The Riffians are the most distant from both Kabyles and 
Shawia since they preserve the purest leptoprosopic and leptorrhine strain among the true 
dolichocephals in Morocco. The Riffians, who have as little Arab blood as any group in 
Morocco, come closest to the Mesopotamian Arabs, while the Moroccan Arabs take an in- 
termediate position and the Shluh are most distant. This relationship reflects the length 
and narrowness of face and nose among the true Arabs; in the case of the Riffians a survival 
rather than an accretion: 

All groups are so distant from the Negroes in these indices that the negroid element in all 
cases is seen to be small. When one recalls the tremendous differences in the nasal index, 
that alone is enough to confirm this dissimilarity. The Ghomara and Riffians are most dis- _ 
tant from the Negroes; the Ghomara more than the Riffians because of their greater differ- 
ence in head form, which does not imply that the Riffian head form is the more negroid 
since neither of them are. Sheshawen comes third from the end, and the Senhaja closest to 
the Negroes, with the Shluh and Arabs in between. 

When the comparison turns to Spaniards, Norwegians, and Swedes, we are dealing with 
originally dolichocephalic European peoples who have undergone an increase in the cephalic 
index since early, in some cases historic, times. The similarity of the Ghomara and Shesha- 
wen groups to them in this criterion is enough to overshadow the more fundamental simi- 
larities of the other Moroccan groups, notably the Riffians, who in individual indices, 
especially those of the face and nose, are more similar, as they are in absolute size. If the 
mesocephaly of the Ghomara relates them to the Iberians and Scandinavians, they must 
have been identified with them in relatively late times, for which there is no historic basis. 
On the other hand the Riffians, in remaining dolichocephalic, are thus more similar than 
are the Ghomara to earlier Iberian and Scandinavian strains. The mesocephaly of the 
Ghomara must have some other origin than a recent European one. It is brought about by 
a relative shortness, rather than a relative width, of the head, and hence relates them to 
the mesocephalic Algerian and Canarian Berbers rather than directly with the Europeans. 
Hooton found that the most ‘‘Nordic” element in the Canary Islands was dolichocephalic 
and not the disharmonic ‘‘Guanche” type, to which the Ghomara, as well as some of the 
Algerians, seem rélated. Despite the obscuring tendency of these mesocephals, the most 
European type in Morocco, by and large, is the Riffian. It appears closer to the Swedes 
than to the Spaniards, and closer to the latter than to the Norwegians. 

The similarity of Sheshawen to the European groups, on the other hand, can be ex- 
plained by direct contact at least with Spaniards, since the Sheshawen people claim Grana- 
dan origin. Their similarity to the Scandinavians is difficult to- explain. 

Since, however, the Riffians are the chief subject of this study, and since they appear to 
be the most European of the purely dolichocephalic groups in Morocco, let us make a more 
detailed study of their ereHonnee in Iberia and Scandinavia. 


RIF, SPAIN, AND SWEDEN 


In comparing the Riffian series of 530 with the Spanish series of less than 100, and the 
Swedish total of many thousands, differences in number invalidate the use of difference 
times probable error. It is practical only to compare actual differences in millimeters and 
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index points. Judging by the nine criteria possessed in common by Riffians, Spanish, and 
Swedes, the Riffians are closer to Sweden than they are to Spain, and indeed Sweden is 
closer to Spain than Spain to the Rif, while Sweden and the Rif are closer than Sweden and 


Spain. 


TABLE 111. COMPARISON IN HEAD MEASUREMENTS AND INDICES BETWEEN 
RIFFIANS AND SWEDES, NORWEGIANS, AND SPANIARDS 


DrirreRENces Ix MILLIMETERS AND INDEX Ports 


Rif, Spain, and Sweden 


—2.54 
— & 
+ .47 
—2.88 
—6.30 
+ 56 
+2.04 
3.77 
+2.85 


2.47 


Rif-Spain Rif-Sweden Spein-Sweden 

Heed length ..... +3.24 +. 70 
Head breadth .... —3.81 —4.65 
Minimum frontal +1.14 +1.61 
Bisygomatic ..... +2.88 0 

Total face height . +3.83 —2.47 
Cephalic index .. —3.24 —3.68 
Zygo-frontal ..... — .76 +1.38 
Facial index ..... +2.03 —1.74 
Nasal index ..... +3.71 — 6 
Mean ........... 8.74 190 


RIF, SPAIN, AND NORWAY | 
Here eleven characters are available, and the same objection to the use of the probable 


error holds. Possibly because of the different criteria employed, Norway seems closer to 
Spain than was Sweden. The Rif is more like Norway than like Spain, but the two Euro- 
pean groups are more like each other than either is like the Rif. It is indeed possible that 
the Riffians resemble the Swedes more than they do the Norwegians, but they resemble both 


more than they do the Spanish. 


Rif, Spain, and Norway 
Rif-Spein Rif-Norway Spain-Norway 
Head length ..... +3.24 +1.96 —1.28 
Head breadth —3.81 —6.31 —2.53 
Head height ..... +2.85 +2.56 + 29 
Bizygomatic ..... +2.88 —1.25 —4.13 
Bigonial ........ +440 + .05 —4.35 
Total face height . +3.83 +2.47 —1.97 
Cephalic index .. ~—324 +396 + .72 
Length-height ... + .79 +1.08 + 2 
Breadth-height .. +4.49 +5.32 + 8 
Cephalo-facial +3.84 +3.07 — 7 
Facial index ..... +2.03 +2.31 + 28 
Mean ........44- 3.23 2.76 148 


TABLE 112. COMPARISON BETWEEN RIF, VALLE, HALANDSDAL, AND SPAIN 


Durrerences 1x MitinweTers aND InpDEx Ports 





Ris-V. Rif-H. Rif-8p. V.-8p. H.-Sp. V.-8. 
Head length ................ = 3.41 — 16 +3.24 +6.65 +4.00 +2.65 
Head breadth................ = 9.15 —8.10 —3.81 +5.32 +439 +1.03 
Head height ................ +3.48 +5.56 +2.85 — 63 —2.71 +2.08 
Minimum frontal ............ = &6 +2.05 +1.14 +1.60 — 91. +2.51 
Bisygomatic ................ —6.88 —5.29 +2.88 +9.76 +8.17 +1.59 
Bigonial .................006 —3.12 —6.57 +4.40 +7.52 +10.97 —3.45 
Total face height ............ = 4.18 —2.36 +3.83 +8.01 +6.19 +1.82 
Nose height ................. —2.59 —4.83 — .99 +1.60 +3.84 —2.24 
Nowe breadth .............. — 1.54 — .97 +1.61 +3.15 +2.58 + 57 
Cephalic index ............... —3.33 —3.79 —3.24 — 09 — 55 — 4 
Fronto-parietal .............. +3.91 +5.03 +2.15 —1.76 —3.88 +1.12 
Cephalo-facial ............... + .65 + .90 +3.84 +3.19 +2.94 + 15 
Zygo-frontal .............006 +3.94 +4.50 — 76 —4.70 —5.35 + 65 
Facial index ..............00 +1.46 +1.98 +2.03 + .57 + .05 + 52 
Nasal index ..........0sc000 + 58 +2.58 +3.71 +3.13 +1.13 + 52 
MOGH nce ices - 82h 8.69 8.70 3.85 3.78 1.48 
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“Dirrerences oe Valve or XP-E.! | 








Rit-V. Rif-H. Rif-Bp. V.-8p. H-Sp. V-H. 
Head length ......... eee 8.32 1.43 491 9.11 4.94 427 
Head breadth................ 28.50 20.50 9.07 11.08 8.28 2.19 
Head height ................ 11.21 11.83 4.26 90 3.47 4.08 
Minimum frontal ............ 1.64 5.69 2.43 3.14 1.62 6.12 
Birygomatic ....... Bou ot 22.20 11.76 5.88 18.07. 12.97 3.18 
Bigonial ................006 7.43 12.06 8.63 12.33 15.23 531 
Total face height ............ 9.09 3.63 4.85 9.31 6.32 2.46 
Nose height ................. 10.36 15.58 2.36 3.48 7.84 6.22 
Nose breadth ............... 8.56 3.88 5.97 15.00 7.50 2.11 
Cephalic index .............. 19.58 17.21 12.00 30 1.67 1.77 
Fronto-parietal index ......... 23.00 27.94 5.51 4.40 7.02 5.33 
Cephalo-facial index .......... 2.95 3.60 12.00 8.62 754 50 
Zygo-frontal index............ 17.91 19.12 1.83 12.05 13.37 2.32 
Facial index ................. 4.06 4.31 3.44 36 07 96 
Nasal index ................. 1.53 5.06 5.80 4.54 1.45 .90 
MeQh: 226i eis ies shssicdads 11.76 10.91 6.64 7.54 6.62 $.18 
. : 
aire, fo fhe Sele nad H&landedal series, the probable error of the mean has been calculated and used, instead of the standard error, which is 
Position of Rif in Regard to Rif is Closer to 
V. end Sp. H. aad Sp. V. or Sp. H. or Sp 

Head length .................000. between between 8 H 
Head breadth ................... below below S 8 
Head height ..................04. above above 8 S 
Minimum frontal................. between above Vv 8 
Bizygomatic .........:.......00. between between 8 s. 
Bigonial <sscdcsacurstawsaandes aes between between V 8 
Total face height ................ between between 8 HH 
Nose height ..................055 below below 8 s 
Nowe breadth ................008. between between V # 
Cephalic index ...............00- below below 8 8 
Fronto-parietal .................. above above i) 8 
Cephalo-facial ................... above above V H 
Zygo-frontal ..............ce eens between between ] 8 
Facial index .................008. above above Vv H 
Nasal index ................cceee above above V H 

Between ..............cc00e- 7 6 8 =9 8 =9 

ADOVG  scisied ascend caoraudad 5 6 V=x6 H =6 


COMPARISON WITH VALLE, HALANDSDAL, AND SPAIN 


In the foregoing tables a comparison is made between Riffians, Spaniards, and two Nor- 
wegian groups, chosen because they present more criteria than any other available Scan- 
dinavian material, and not because they seem the most Nordic. They seem, as a matter of 
fact, to possess a Dinaric tendency. In the bulk of measurements and indices the Riffians 
occupy a position intermediate between the two, slightly nearer the Spaniards. The value 
of this individual study lies in that it supplements the more comparable but less detailed 
aggregations of Lundborg and Linders, and Bryn and Schreiner. 
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TABLE 113. CEPHALIC MODULES OF RIFFIANS, SPANIARDS, AND NORWEGIANS 


Cephalic Module Compared to Rif 

Spain ..... He Sd a ua tortea tater ata aide aeusaiesibiamareses & 155.76 - 16 
ss ins Se eid eee eee weno sae ate aes 156.52 
DNAs iaoeaceia che ea ceediets bene aweebeadeodecse 156.73 + 21 
Norway (total) isc seeeeeniorstiouesccoeuewsucius 157.12 + .60 
PNOUIONG 6 5.55.64545 oso re Lake erm aeibescekceaastasas 157.58 ' 1.02 

she team titanate eee ae ae et eee hatat 157.62 +1.06 
Valle ..... bie ee pubis eheaeeo eeu ae ts Seta tee 150.54 +3.02 


_ CEPHALIC MODULES 


‘The cephalic modules given above have been calculated from the means of the three 
measurements involved. The Riffians are intermediate in absolute head size between the 
Spaniards and the various Norwegian series. The group closest to the Riffians is Opland, 
the most dolichocephalic province of Norway; and the Norwegian total mean is nearer the 
Riffians than is that of the Spaniards. The three Norwegian groups measured by Mme. 
Schreiner are almost as foreign to Opland in head size as they are to the Rif. 

Round heads have larger cubic capacities than have long heads, other factors equal. If 
both Spaniards and Norwegians were originally more dolichocephalic than they are today, 
approaching the Riffians in cephalic index, then in absolute size the Spaniards were more 
distant from the Riffians and the Norwegians closer to them than the present data indicate. 
The differences due to the modern increase of stature in Europeans, in the correlation of 
stature to head dimensions, would likewise have moved the Spanish figure towards and 
that of the Norwegians away from the Riffian cephalic module. | 


SUMMARY 


. comparisons of the Riffians with = saci and Scandinavians i 
and face form the Riffians resemble bot hese European groups, especially the Scan- 
dinavians. Their relationship with the Spaniards 7 is closer than with the Norwegians, but 
less close than with the Swedes. Resemblances are so marked that when the Alpine and 


East Baltic elements in Scandinavia are discounted a strong Nordic tendency is found in the 
Riffians as a whole. Certain features indicate a Mediterranean element as well. 7 


that i in head 






CHAPTER XXI 


METRICAL ANALYSIS OF RIFFIAN AND SENHAJAN TRIBES 


IN THE individual tables of metrical criteria, tribal constants for the Riffian and Senhajan 
series were given in the cases of ten measurements and eight indices; stature, head length, - 
head breadth, head height, minimum frontal, bizygomatic, bigonial,. total face height, nose 
height, nose breadth; and relative shoulder height, relative shoulder breadth, relative sitting 
height, cephalic index, length-height index, breadth-height index, facial index, and nasal 
index. On the basis of these measurements and indices the tribal distribution of racial 
tendencies may be observed. 

In using these tribal samples, several objections to a detailed statistical analysis appear. 
Chief of these are the differences in size between the samples, some of which are dangerously 
small, and differences in ages of the subjects. 

In regard to differences in size, it is generally found that samples too small for statistical 
consideration yield abnormally high constants of variation. Hence the means of the coeffi- 
cients of variation in ten measurements and in eight indices have been calculated for each 
tribal group. The accompanying list shows little difference between the samples in this re- 
spect. If the size of the mean coefficient of variation were to decrease as the size of the 
tribal sample increased, one would obtain a significant negative coefficient of correlation 


TABLE 114. MEANS OF COEFFICIENTS OF VARIATION 


Ne. 10 Measurements 8&8 Indices No. ' 10 Measurements 8 Indices 
Kebdana ...... 14 4.59 4.59 Amart ......... 22 §.12 §.29 
Masuza ....... 30 4.35 4.64 Targuist ....... 18 §.26 4.98 
Galiya ........ 55 4.72 4.60 Bokoya ........ 4.46 4233 
Nomads ....... 29 4.71 4.31 Maritimes ..... 22 5.36 479 
Said .......... 30 §.14 §.02 Zarket ........ 25 5.09 472 
Ulishk ......... §3 4.62 4.57 Bu Near ....... 25 4.81 464 
Temsaman ..... 49 §.13 4.41 Hamid ........ 18 4.25 4.61 
Tusin.......... 38 4.60 4.62 Taghzuth ...... 59 4.87 §.13 
Grennaya...... 55 4.92 4.74 Ktama......... 22 4.69 4.66 
Urriaghel ...... 64 4.59 4.89 Ar. Sen......... 47 4.66 4.82 


TABLE 115. SUB-ADULTS IN THE TRIBAL SAMPLES 
NUMBERS AND PROPORTIONS 


No. Per cent No. Per cont 
Kebdana ................ 1 7.15 Amart................... 3 13.64 
Mazuza ................. 3 10.00 Targuist ................ 4 22.22 
Galiya ....5............, 3 5.46 Bokoya...........00.0005 5 20.83 
Nomads ................. i} 17.24 Maritimes ............... 5 22.75 
BON orn acer ece: 1 3.33 Zarket ........... uleteates 2 8.00 
Ulishk.................., 0 0 Bu Nsar ..............62- 4 16.00 
Temsaman .............. 5 10.20 Hamid ........... Gt Beers § 27.78 
MOM oi 2 creole niieeee 2 §.26 Taghzuth ............... 6 10.17 
Gaennaya................ 14 - 25.45 Ktama ...............05- 3 13.64 


ee arnt: 18 28.12 Ar. Sen. ......cceeeeeeee 8 6.39 
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Errect UPON THE MEASUREMENTS AND INp!IcEs: Bent URRIAGHEL 
M. of M. of 46 D. 
Stare scsi hades dindosscetess 166.59 = .48 167.63 » .53 +1.04 
Head length ..................... 191.69 = .45 192.17 =» .52 + .48 
Head breadth..................... 144.22 « .35 144.07 = .34 — .15 
Head height ..................... 128.42 = .49 128.74 = .56 + 32 
Minimum frontal ................. 103.75 = .36 103.52 = .45 —- 2 
Bisygomatic ..................05. 133.30 # .47 133.91 ».45 + 61 
Bigonial .................. cee ceee 104.19 = .53 104.07 = .59 = 12 
Total face height ................. 121.86 = .56 122.56 = .65 + .70 
Nowe height ...................... 54.03 = .28 §4.33 = .34 + 30 
Noee breadth .................... 33.91 = .19 33.98 = .24 + 07 
Relative shoulder height ........... 81.75 = .10 81.89 = .12 + .14 
Relative shoulder breadth ......... 22.25 = .09 22.28 w= .12 + 0 
Relative sitting height ............. 51.25 = .14 §1.29 ».17 + .04 
Cephalic index ................... 75.27 = .24 75.04 = .27 - 2B 
Length height index ............... 67.05 = .24 66.93 = .27 — 12 
Breadth height index .............. 89.14 = .40 88.85 « .44 — 29 
Pacial index ..................... 91.47 = .49 01.61 = .54 + .14 
Nasal index ...................06. 62.97 = .53 62.78 = .66 = .19 
TABLE 116. SENILES IN THE TRIBAL SAMPLES 
NumMBERS AND PRoPorRTIONS 
Tribe Ne. Per cent Tribe No. 
1. Hamid .............. 4 22.22 10. Zarket .............. 1 
2. Targuist ............ 2 11.10 1l. Ulishk............... | 
3. Amart............... 2 9.10 12. Gzennaya............ 2 
-4. Temsaman .......... 4 8.16 13. Nomads............. 1 
&. Ar. Ben. ............. 3 6.26 14. Taghzuth ........... 2 
6. Tusin ............... 3 §.27 15. Mazuza ............. 1 
7. Urriaghel ............ 3 4.69 16-20. Kebdana, Galiya, 
8. Maritimes ........... 4.55 Said, Bokoya, Bu Nsar. 0 
®. Ktama.............. 1 4.54 
Evyrecr UPON THE MEASUREMENTS AND INpICES: Bent Hamp 
M. ef 18 M. of 14 D. 
Stature ............... cece eee 170.34 .53 170.07 = .59 —.27 
Head length ..................... 192.44 = .70 192.64 = .69 +.20 
Head breadth..................... 144.56 = .47 144.50 = .58 —.06 
Head height ..................... 127.28 = .64 127.86 «= .74 +.58 
Minimum frontal ................. 105.50 = .69 104.64 = .73 — .86 
Bisygomatic ..................06. 134.50 = .60 133.79 = .69 -.71 
Bigonial ..................2cceeee 104.06 = .80 104.29 = .82 +.23, 
Total face height ................. 123.33 = .71 122.93 = .66 —.40 
Nowe height .....................- 54.04 = 67 54.31 .74 —.63 
Nose breadth .................... 34.47= 58 35.08 = .61 +61 
Relative shoulder height ........... 82.06 = .24 82.21 = .30 +.15 
Relative shoulder breadth ......... 22.06 = .18 22.30 = .19 +.24 
Relative sitting height ............. §1.24 .27 §1.46= 30 +.22 
Cephalic index .................0. 75.13 = .78 75.07 = .46 —.06 
Length-height index ............... 66.22 = .28 66.43 = .34 +.21 
Breadth-height index .............. 88.00 = .46 88.43 = .56 +.43 
Facial index ...............02c000 01.78 = .50 01.93 = 55 +.15 
Nasal index ..................0005 63.71 = 1.46 64.32 «1.83 +.61 


RESERRRRUBEENRSRwE SE 
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between them. Actually, the coefficient of correlation between the sizes of the samples and 
their mean coefficients of variation is, in the case of the measurements, -+.06 ».15, and in 
the case of the indices, +-.13 #.15. Neither coefficient is negative, neither attains twice, or 
even once, the size of its probable error, and hence neither can be considered of any signifi- 
cance. As far as variability is concerned, therefore, the samples appear to be comparable. 
Indeed, in observing the criteria individually, no means radically different from the whole 

were found; it is probable that these samples are as representative as any of their sizes can 
be expected to be. 

The matter of age is again difficult. The Riffians do not, as a rule, know their ages, hence 
it was the observer’s task to estimate them, on the basis of tooth eruption and wear, beard 
development, and general appearance. Up to the age of twenty-five, most of the estimates 
were probably right within two years. Between twenty-five and senility, I am less confi- 
dent. Senile individuals were simply classed as such. 

If we are to determine the influence of the sub-adult class on our tribal seriations we 
must establish a standard, or dividing line, to separate sub-adults from adults. Let us arbi- 
trarily choose the twenty-first year, considering all twenty or under sub-adult, and all 
twenty-one or over adult. In Table 115 a list of the number and percentage of sub-adults: 
in each tribal sample is given. There is a considerable variation, from zero in Beni Ulishk 
to 28.12 per cent in Beni Urriaghel, which possesses not only the largest percentage, but the 
largest number as well, since it is our largest tribal grouping. If the number of sub-adults 
in a series is sufficient to qualify the whole, the means of the total series will differ signifi- 
cantly from the mean of the same series, with these sub-adults removed. In the Beni 
Urriaghel sample no significant differences are found in any of the criteria employed. If 
this is true of the Beni Urriaghel it may safely be considered true of the other tribes in which 
smaller sub-adult percentages were found. 

If we examine the table closely, we see that in ten measurements, the selected adult 
series exceeds the total in but seven, while in three the total is greatest. If the selection had 
been by chance rather than by age, the result would ideally have been for five of each series 
to exceed. If age were a significant factor in this group one would reasonably expect all ten 
measurements to be greater in the selected adult series of 46. The presence of three negative 
differences indicates that the chance element is at least as great as that of age in qualifying 
the selection of individuals. 

By the same methods the effect of the seniles on the means may be determined. Beni 
Hamid has over twice as many of these as any other group, and in Beni Hamid no significant 
differences between the columns can be found. Indeed, in six out of ten measurements, the 
total exceeds the group from which the seniles have been excluded. 

These results definitely indicate that for all practical purposes the individuals under and 
over the period of normal adult development have not influenced our tribal series enough to 
render the latter incomparable. Differences between the tribes are real ones, yet with the 
numbers such as they are it will be better to use only the broadest of techniques in carrying 
out a regional analysis, thus to determine general tendencies of a cumulative nature, rather 
than delicate variations, for which larger groups are needed. | 
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TABLE 117. MEAN OF MEANS IN EACH MEASUREMENT AND INDEX 
MM. @ Vv. 
De Beane cosh see eo dter evades 168.45 =.59 3.95 = .93 2.34 = 25 
3. Head length ..................... 194.10 = 30 2.00 » .22 1.03 «.11 
3. Head breadth..................... 145.30 = 23 1.56 =.17 1.07 #11 
4. Head height ..................... 129.00 » 22 1.44 #.16 1.11 #.12 
§ Minimum frontal ................. 106.15 ».20 1.35 =.15 1.27 w.14 
6. Bizygomatic ..................... 135.65 = 29 1.92 ».21 1.42 w 15 
25. Bigonial ccs cdescicavaxeretois wees 105.05 = 33 2.18 =: .24 2.08 = 22 
8 Total face height ................. 123.80 = 39 2.62 «= .29 2.12 = 23 
@. Nowe length ..................006- 54.55 #.17 1.12 = .12 2.05 = .22 
10. Noee breadth .................... 34.50 = .09 59 = .06 1.71 #.18 
11. Relative shoulder height ........... 81.95 = .06 20 « .02 Ax 
12. Relative shoulder breadth ......... 22.35 = .07 45 = .05 2.01 «21 
13. Relative sitting height ............. 50.94 = .05 32 = 03 .63 = .07 
14. Cephalic index ................... 75.05 «.10 66 = .07 88 = .09 
15. Length-height index ............... 66.45 = .10 67 = 07 1.01 #.11 
16. Breadth-height index .............. $8.80 = .19 1.25 #.14 1.41 «.15 
17. Facial index .................20005 91.20 = 26 1.72 #19 1.89 = .20 
18. Nasal index ..................0005 63.55 =.18 1.20 #.13 1.80 = .20 


INE 


p= 


Kebdans, Galiya, Nomads, Said, Temsaman, Ulishk 
Maritimes 


Tuszin, Urrisghel, Amart, Targuist, Bokoya, Bu Naar, Taghsuth 
Gsennaya, Zarket, Ktama 


Q Hm 6 0d = 


ANALYSIS BY THE MEAN OF MEANS METHOD 


‘Regional variations of a broad nature may be determined by comparing the tribal means 
in each measurement with a mean of means, a constant calculated from the tribal means 
themselves, giving each tribal grouping the value of one unit, and thus eliminating the 
weighting which results from differences in the sizes of samples. 

Table 117 gives the means, standard deviations, and coefficients of variation for each 
criterion used. A glance at the third column shows which of the measurements and indices 
vary tribally to the greatest extent. Stature shows the greatest variety, as is to be expected. 
_ The measurements and indices of the head show very little. In the face, the bigonial, total 
face height, and nose length show a considerable disparity between regions. The broad, 
heavy jaw is an eastern Riffian trait, as are excessive length of face and nose. Narrowest 
jaws and shortest face and nose lengths are Senhajan and Ghomaran; the Central Rif is 
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more or less intermediate. The relative shoulder breadth also varies to a considerable ex- 
tent, with broadest proportions eastern in location. In the facial and nasal indices, the 
Central Riffians run narrowest, especially in the latter of the two criteria. 

In general, greatest dimensions are found in the east, and smallest ones in the west, with 
the Central Riffian tribes running moderately small. With this in mind, let us give each 
tribal group a score for the number of measurements out of ten which fall below the mean 
of means. These scores are given in Table 117. Measurements and indices have been used 
separately; in the case of the indices, positive values of the length-height and breadth- 
height indices of the head have been made negative, and vice versa, since there is a central 
tendency towards relatively high heads; and indices, being expressions of relationships and 
not indications of actual size, are not subject to the limitations of measurements but can in - 
this case be more significantly employed by conscious and consistent arrangement. 

In the measurements the tribes of Beni Urriaghel and Zarket have the highest scores. 
In general the area of highest Central Riffian culture is covered by the concentration of a - 
small type. Broader noses and other features in disharmony with a recessive dolicho-hypsi- 
leptorrhine European group lower the scores of the Senhaja. 

In the indices the Central Riffian region still forms the nucleus, but by the elimination 
of absolute size differences the outlying Senhaja fall far in the rear, and the northerly 
Senhaja, from Ktama through Zarket, link to the Riffians. Similarly the eastern Riffians 
draw closer to those in the center than they did by measurements, showing that if the 
Central Riffians are closer to the Senhaja in measurements, they are on the whole closer to 
the other Riffians in proportions. 

Judging from this analysis, crude as it is, it may readily be seen that the Central Riffian 
area is characterized by a smaller type than the eastern Rif, one which is at the same time 
higher headed and more leptorrhine. This type runs over into the neighboring Senhajan 
tribes, more in size than in proportions. 


ANALYSIS BY TRIBAL RANKINGS 


Another method of tribal analysis is to assign each tribe a definite rank in each measure- 
ment and index, depending on the relative position of its mean in each criterion. Take, for 
example, stature. Beni Tuzin, which is the tallest, is given rank 1, Beni Said 2, Mazuza 3, 

Kebdana 4, and so on down to Ktama, which is given rank 20. 
, In Table 118 are shown the results of correlating each criterion with all of the others, 
on the basis of rank.'! Thus in each correlation sheet the columns are numbered from 1 to 20, 
and each tribe is put:in the square in which its two ranks cross. All coefficients of correlation 
greater than twice their probable errors have been listed. By means of this table it is possi- 
ble further to study the manner in which the tribes differ, and hence the variations in type. 

Most of the measurements inter-correlate; in other words, size is the most important 
factor. All of the measurements are positively correlated with stature. All but two of the 
indices show no correlation, further supporting the evidence that shape and proportions are 
uniform. The two variants are relative shoulder breadth and the nasal index, indicating 
that the taller type is the broader shouldered proportionately, and the most leptorrhine. 


t The special formula for correlating rankings was used. See Truman L. Kelley, Statistical Method, pp. 191-195. 
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The negative correlation between stature and the nasal index is greatly bolstered by the 
high indices of the short Senhajan tribes. 

In the measurements of the head and face, there are no significant negative correlations. 
Most of the measurements show definite relationships to all of the others. The only excep- 
tions are with head height and bizygomatic, head height and total face height, total face 
height and nose breadth. In other words, head height, bizygomatic, total face height, and 
nose breadth are the only measurements not entirely in accord with the whole. 

._Let us examine the indices. If the regional variations depended upon size alone, we 
should find no significant correlations between indices and measurements at all, and none 
between pairs of indices. The relatively high shoulder goes with a long, low head, and broad 
and long face. The relatively broad shouldered groups are also the tallest, with largest heads 
in length and breadth dimensions. In the three breadth dimensions of the face they exceed, 
and have large, both long and broad, noses. The tribes which show the longest trunks in 
proportion to leg length are the longest and broadest headed, relatively least dolicho- 
cephalic, relatively broadest faced, and narrowest nosed. The cephalic index increases 
tribally with the head breadth; in other words, the less dolichocephalic tribes are no shorter 
headed than the others. They are broader nosed, relatively shorter legged, and relatively 
broader faced. They do not show an increase in head length to go with the greater breadth. 


TABLE 119. TRIBAL RANKS IN TEN MEASUREMENTS 


M. | @ M. @ 

Kebdana ............. - 4,10 2.88 Amart ................ 13.20 3.37 
Mazuza .............. 3.40 1.53 Targuist .............. 14.90 4.89 
Galiya ............... 9.60 2.75 Bokoya ..............- 14.50 4.06 
Nomads eect a gets 7.70 4.15 Maritimes ............ 8.60 3.92 
ot ee ee 2.01 1.42 Zarket ............... 14.40 3.37 
Ulishk ................ — 3.90 2.43 Bu Nsar .............. 9.50 3.90 
Temsaman ............ 8.80 4.89 Hamid ............... 12.80 3.34 

ee ee ee 7.90 §.17 Taghsuth ............. 12.10 4.18 
Gsennaya .............. 13.00 2.90 Wetame scsccc scenes 16.80 4.96 
Urriaghel ............. 16.50 2.58 Ar. Sen................ 14.80 2.86 


The tribes which are high headed in proportion to head length owe this excess to abso- 
lutely higher heads, shorter, narrower faces, and shorter noses than the others. Those 
which show high-headedness in relation to breadth are both absolutely and relatively nar- 
rower headed, shorter faced, and smaller nosed in both dimensions. The tribes which are 
relatively longest faced are absolutely longest faced as well. They also appear long trunked, 
and low in cephalic and nasal indices. The most leptorrhine are tall, absolutely long headed, 
long faced, and long nosed; long trunked and relatively narrow faced. 

From these correlations it appears that, in general, variations in size between tribes do 
not imply differences in proportions. In particular, however, high heads go with a smaller 
type, low heads with a larger; broad heads with broad dimensions of the face while the 
length dimensions remain relatively short. At least three types are indicated: the first, tall, 
long faced, relatively low headed, and long nosed; the second, tall, thick-set, broad faced, 
large nosed, and slightly less dolichocephalic than the others; the third, short, relatively 
high headed, dolichocephalic, small faced, and small nosed. These three must be con- 
sidered as variations from or intrusions into a central norm; they do not eliminate the 
possibility of a medium sized, GoliebecepHals, wo and leptorrhine type forming 
the ieee of the whole. | | 


' 
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REGIONAL VARIABILITY IN RANKING 


Having already determined the measurements and indices which, throughout differences 
in size, do not follow a normal pattern of form and proportion, let us next discover in what 
tribes differences from the norm in this respect are most marked. The mean ranking of each 
tribe in ten measurements and the standard deviation of these means show relative harmony 
between the measurements. The means themselves merely reflect absolute size, which has 
already been discussed under the mean of means analysis. The standard deviations show 
regional variations of some significance. Taking all tribes with a variability greater than 
‘four rank places as relatively variable, we find three regions of upset, or of disharmony from 
the whole. These are: the Nomadic invasion route, comprising the Nomads, Beni Tuzin, 
and Temsaman; a northwestern sector, including Bokoya and Targuist; and the typically 
- Senhajan tribes of Taghzuth and Ktama. Of the remaining tribes, the Maritimes and Beni 
Bu Near are most variable, and thus tie on to the northwestern sector in the first case, and 
to the Senhajan region of variability in the latter. 

Two areas are left with comparative harmony; the very center of the Rif, and the eastern 
region extending from Kebdana to Beni Said and Beni Ulishk, minus the Nomads. We have 
seen these to be the primary and secondary centers of blondism, while at the same time the 
regions of greatest contrast in absolute size. It cannot be argued that variability in rank 


- depends on intermediate size, since the small Senhajans and the tallest tribe of all, Beni 


_ Tusin, are ranked among the most variable. 
TABLE 120. MEAN TRIBAL RANKS ON BASIS OF THREE CRITERIA 


AND THEIR CORRELATES 
moe Night Shoulier Besedth "Indes Ghoulle Haiht Shoukier Breadth renghjHeiett 

Kebdana .. 6.00 5.56 9.75 Amart .... 13.60 14.00 9.25 
Masusza ... 7.80 3.44 14.88 -Targuist .. 7.80 15.56 9.75 

iya .... 6.40 8.56 13.25 Bokoya ... 18.60 15.00 4.50 
Nomads .. 8.80 6.78 16.25 Maritimes. 8.00 8.78 10.88 
Said ...... 4.60 2.11 13.38 Zarket .... 11.60 15.00 8.12 
Ulishk .... 4.40 3.56 14.12 Bu Naar .. 9.60 10.33 11.12 
Temsaman. 10.20 . 7.67 17.00 Hamid .... 12.40 12.89 12.38 
Tusin ..... 11.00 - 7.22 6.25 Taghszuth 14.40 12.56 8.75 
Gsennaya . 10.40 13.33 8.25 Ktama .... 18.60 17.89 3.62 


Urriaghel . 18.00 16.33 7.50 Ar. Sen. ... 11.80 13.44 11.00 


REGIONAL VARIABILITY IN TYPE 


In order to determine local variations in type mean rankings have been calculated for 
three different indices, seemingly of significant variability, each with its correlates. 
' Relative shoulder height is positively correlated with head length, bizygomatic, total 
face height, and negatively with the length height index. This high shouldered, long and 
relatively low headed, large faced type is centered in the east, in Beni Said and Beni Ulishk, 
in Kebdana and Galiya, and is also prominent in Targuist and among the Maritimes. In 
Targuist it appears prominent despite the small sizes of the individual means. It represents 
in Targuist and the Maritimes, in that it varies greatly among them from the Bokoya, Beni 
Urriaghel, and Beni Amart rankings, a difference of type in this region not indicated in the 
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means based upon absolute‘size, and shows an intrusive type similar to that in the east. 
The chief value of this seriation is that it divides the western and central tribes into 4 
nuclear element and an intrusive one morphologically similar to others in the east. 

Relative shoulder breadth is positively correlated with stature, head length, head 
breadth, minimum frontal, bizygomatic, bigonial, nose height, and nose breadth. In other 
words, the type thus isolated is tall, broad shouldered, large (but not high) headed, broad 
faced, and large nosed. It is centered in Beni Tuzin, with Beni Ulishk and Mazuza strongly 
represented. Galiya forms a slight island in it, and the Nomads are not situated within its 
greatest concentration. The tribes in which it is least represented are the Central Riffian 
group, Zarket, and Ktama. This burly, thick-set type is dominant in the east; it is responsi- 
ble for most of the large dimensions found in that area. 

The breadth-height index is negatively correlated with head breadth, total face height, 
nose height, nose breadth, and the cephalic index. It is positively correlated with head 
height and the length-height index. The type thus portrayed is both relatively and abso- 
lutely narrow and high headed; it is short faced and small nosed. This is the most inter- 
esting type of all to trace since it is the most difficult to isolate. It is concentrated in 
Bokoya and Ktama, while the Central Rif in general possesses a considerable increment of it 
distributed in a median band from Beni Tuzin across to Zarket. A high ratio of it is likewise 
found in Tagzuth, next to the Ktaman nucleus. This type is not the blond Central Riffian, 
but an old brunet Mediterranean or negroid-Mediterranean which is closely linked with the 
former. Its presence will explain the sporadic distribution of hair form and other morpho- 
logical traits. 


SUMMARY 


The analysis of Riffian and Senhajan tribes on the basis of ten measurements and eight 
indices has shown that the larger types are eastern and that in going westward one en- 
counters increasingly smaller people. Exceptions are in the Maritime tribes and Beni 
Hamid and Beni Bu Nsar. The types are, however, similar in proportions, except in the 
three areas of greatest intrusion; the nomadic path, Taghzuth and Ktama, and Bokoya, 
Targuist, and the Maritimes. This intrusion is generally accompanied by a long, low headed 
type, relatively high shouldered. A more important type is the tall, thick-set, broad faced, 
- and large nosed group in the eastern Rif, centered in Beni Said. The most significant type 
which this analysis has revealed is a high, narrow headed, short faced, small nosed group 
centered in Bokoya and Ktama, representing Mediterranean and perhaps negroid elements. 
This Mediterranean-like type is also strong in the Central Rif, where it accompanies the 
blonds. In the Senhaja, especially in Ktama, its net? may indicate a negroid reinforce- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XXII 


ANALYSIS OF PIGMENTATION PHENOMENA 


Havina observed, as carefully as possible, the manifestations of blondism in northern 
' Morocco, we are faced with the problem of its interpretation. Here we have in one of the 
most archaic culture areas of North Africa a pigment condition analogous to that existing 
in parts of the British Isles, northern France, and among the Old American population; a 
degree of blondism well in excess of any found in the other parts of North Africa yet studied, 
or in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, the supposed homelands of the Mediterranean race. Cer- 
tain features of this blondism, notably the high degree of rufosity and the excessive blond- 
ism of beards, indicate a disharmony characteristic of mixed groups. The high percentage 
‘of skin colors usually associated with blond populations is perhaps the most striking fea- 
ture of this study. | 

In considering the distributions of the different elements of blondism, we have observed 
that akin color and beard color adhere to the areas expected, with highest blondism occur- 
ring in the nuclear tribes, and the darkest values found along the traditional routes of in- 
vasion. In eye color, on the other hand, the central area runs relatively dark, except for 
Beni Amart, which is the fairest tribal group, in every way, in our entire area. An early eye 
blondism, darkened in all but the very center of the nucleus, is indicated, with a subsequent 
reénforcement from the east. In the relative proportions of dark brown and light brown 
eyes, the central area retains the lighter brunet factor, and the invasion routes are again 
clearly marked by the concentration of the darker. 

This problem, then, is one of the greatest complexity. In attempting to solve it, let us 
first see in how far the various elements of blondism inter-correlate. The accompanying 
: list of coefficients of mean square contingency shows that the highest degree of association 
is to be found between beard color and eye color. In each pair of contingencies between eye 
color and some other factor, eye color comes out more significantly when calculated by de-. 
gree of pigment than when judged by hue alone. Skin color shows the lowest general degree 
of association of all the factors involved, and head hair color falls intermediate between it 
and the two most highly associated, both with each other and with all others; beard color 
and eye color by degree of pigment. Most of these contingencies are probably of signifi- 
eance. In order to determine this let u us in each table compare the actual with the expected, 
or independence, frequencies. 


TABLE 121. PIGMENTATION OF SKIN, EYES, HEAD HAIR, AND BEARD: COEFFICIENTS 
OF MEAN SQUARE CONTINGENCY 


; Cc. 

Skin color and head hair color ............ ccc cece ccc ccc cnc ccecccccecccccevececs +-.22 
Skin color and beard color ......... 0. ccc ccc cece cece cece cece cc escccencecccecccces +.26 
Skin color and eye color .......... ccc cc cece cece cece cece sseeeees PC re ree +.18 
Skin color and eye color, degree of pigment ................ ccc cceccccceeecceccces +.28 
Head hair color and eye color .... 0.0... ccc ccc cece ccc ec cece ccc ecceecsecences +.30 
Head hair color and eye color, degree of pigment... ........... 00. cccccccccccccscecs +.32 
Beard color and eye color ...... 2... cee ec ccc cece cece cece cece eteeeseceecevesesee +.40 


Beard color and eye color, degree of pigment ..............cecceeeceee pete eeeeeeees +.41 
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Skin color and head hair color. C = +.22 











Skin Colos 
SS A A ES TE EET 
Head Hair Color No. yp, OL pei. y, tLe LE 
Black ............... 220 1233 145.21 82: 64.29 13 9.62 2 Bf 
Dark brown .......... 233 166 153.79 58 68.09 9 10.19 
Reddish-brown........ 22: 17 14.52 § 6.43 
Light brown .......... 27 2 1782 + +®2 7.89 
Light .......... Socks 1 1 66 
Total ........... .-- 508 332 147 22 2 
Skin color and beard color. C = +.26 
Skin Color 
Beard Color No. r. Ly. ren ry. ™* Ly. least a 
Black .............0. 162 86 105.30 64 48.68 10 7.49 2 68 
Dark brown .......... 119 78 77.25 31 35.75 10 5.50 
Reddish-brown........ 67 55 43.49 ll 20.13 1 3.09 
Light brown ......... 90 56 5842 33 «27.04 1 416 
Digit assaeeee snc 38 34 24.67 4 1142 
TOG oo68 ok Ove cee8 ' 476 309 —«di1“B 22 2 
Skin color and eye color. C = +.18 
: Skin Color 
pian 
| Light Medium Dark Yellowish 
Eye Color No. F LF. yr. LF. yr. LF. yr LP. 
Black ............... 4 1 2.62 3 2.09 | 
Dark brown .......... 121 73 79.37 - 45.5 35.91 2.5 5.26 
Light brown ......... 100 59 65.60 32 29.68 8 4.35 1 38 
Gray-brown .......... 99.5 67.5 65.26 28 29.53 4 432 
Green-brown ......... 123.5 85.5 81.01 33.5 36.65 3.5 5.37 1 46 
Blue-brown .......... 70 53 45.92 13 20.78 4 3.04 
Light .......0.00. Od 8 722 2 326 1 48 
Total ..... 0.0.0.0. . 529 3A7 157 3 2 
Skin color and eye color, degree of pigment. C = +.28 
a 
Light : Medi Dark Yellowish 
Eye Color, Degree of Pigment . No. F. ULF. Fr. LF. wR LF Yr. LY. 
Black. ............00. 4 1 2.62 3 2.09 
Dark brown .......... 121 73 79.37 45.5 35.91 . 2.5 5.26 
Light brown ......... 100 59 65.60 32 29.68 8 435 1 38 
++-+Dark .......... 2 2 1.31 2 59 
++Dark ............ 33 24 21.65 5 9.79 4 «14 | 
Even ......cccccecees 168 112.5 103.64 49.5 49.86 —~6 7.30 | 
++Light ............ 71 §3.5 46.57 15 21.07 (15 3.09 1 2d 
+++Light.......... 19 16 12.46 3 5.64 
Light ......cccseseee. 11 8 6.56 2 297 1 4 





Yi) Sr eee 529 347 157 23 2 
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Head hair color and eye color. C = +.30 











Head Hair Color 
Fe ee ee ee 
Rye Color No. rT y. nn Lr rer ro LF y, Vet. 
Black ............ 4 4 1.75 
Dark brown ...... 117.5 55.6 51.26 56.5 54.54 3 5.15 2.5 6.32 
Light brown ...... 98.5 48 42.97 40.5 45.72 4 4.32 6 §.30 
Gray-brown ...... 96.5 47 42.10 43.5 44.79 4 4.23 2 §.19 
Green-brown ..... 113.5 39.5 49.51 58.5 52.68 § 4.97 10.5 6.10 
Blue-brown ...... 66 24 28.79 32 30.63 6 2.89 4 3.54 
Light ............ 6 1 2.61 2 2.78 ae oe 2 2.31 1 Ol 
Total.......... . 502 219 219 22 27 1 
Head hair and eye color, degree of pigment. C = +.82 
Head Hair Color 
——————— nn  _—_ _—_ — —ea_————————i—— ee, 
“ite. No. ooo Le pk Bow a ames is nm LE. py, bod, 
Black ............ 4 4 1.75 
Dark brown ...... 117.5 §5.5 51.26 56.5 54.54 3 §.15 2.5 6.32 
Light brown ...... 98.5 48 42.97 40.5 45.72 4 4.32 6 §.30 
+++Dark ...... 2 2 RY 
++Dark ........ 36 18 15.71 14 = 16.71 2 1.58 2 1.94 
Even ............ 157 62.5 68.49 81 72.87 9 6.88 45 8.44 
+-+Light........ 63 25 27.48 30 29.24 l 2.76 7 3.39 
++-+Light ...... 18 3 7.85 9 8.35 3 Ay 4) 3 97 
Light ............ 6 | 2.61 2 2.78 aa se 2 aX ¥4 1 01 
Total. .......... 502 219 233 22 27 1 
Beard color and eye color. C = +.40 
Beard Color 
Eye Color me on 8 pk Bee. Cr Lr pr rote. 
Black ............ 4 4 1.28 | 
Dark brown ...... 105 41.5 35.58 35 26.31 12 1481 13 19.89 3.5 8.40 
Light brown ...... 89 36 30.17 22.5 22.30 ll 12.55 14 16.86 §5 7.12 
Gray-brown ...... 92.5 35 31.35 24.5 23.17 10 13.05 20 = 17.53 3 7.40 
Green-brown ...... 113.5 32.5 38.47 19 28.43 20 =«16.01 28 21.50 14 9.08 
Blue-brown ...... 63 12 21.35 16 = 15.78 14 8.89 15 11.94 6 §.04 
Light ............ 8 2 2.00 sia, Saha a 2 - ae 6 6A 
Total........... 475 161 119 67 90 38 
Beard color and eye color, degree of pigment. C = +.41 , 
Beard Color | 
SN 
Ezy Goler, Degree No. OLE cr tk” yet ry. 
Black ............ 4 4 1.28 | | 
Dark brown ...... 105 41.5 35.58 35 46. 26.31 12 14.81 13 19.89 3.5 8.40 
Light brown ...... 89 36 30.17 22.5 22.30 ll 12.55 14 16.86 §.5 7.12 
+++Dark ...... 0 
+-+Dark ........ 33 12 = 11.18 10 8.27 3 4.65 4 6.25 4 32.64 
Even ............ 154 49.5 52.20 34 38.58 27 21.72 36 6.29.18 7.5 12.32 
++Light ........ 64 16 21.69 12.5 16.03 10 9.03 18 12.13 7.5 §.12 
++-+Light ...... 18 2 6.10 3 4.51 4 2.54 5 3.41 4 1.44 
Light ............ 8 ote 2 2 # £2.00 she eg bcs Ss 6 4 





Total...........- 475 161 119 67 , 90 38 
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In the skin color and head hair color table, dark brown and light brown hair, especially. 
the latter, seem to vary from expectation in a light direction. Black leans towards the 
medium category, whereas reddish-brown shows no marked trend. With a coefficient of over 
twenty, this association seems to be slightly significant. In skin color and beard color, the 
widest variants from the expected frequencies are the pure light and black beards, in their 
respective directions. Dark brown shows no important deviation, whereas reddish-brown 
leans to the light extreme, and light brown seems, if anything, lumped toward medium. 

Skin color and eye color, judged by hue, show no real association with one another. 
Light brown and dark brown eyes run to dark skins, and blue-brown eyes to light ones. 
The other eye colors seem to have no connection with skin color. A coefficient less than .20 
reflects this. In the second skin and eye color table, however, in which the mixed eyes are 
given quantitative designations, the coefficient is .10 higher, and the mixed eyes lean toward 
light in proportion to their own degrees of blondism, except for the +-+-++ categories. This 
contingency shows a low significance. 

In the two tables showing the contingencies between head hair and eye color, the var- 
ations run low individually, but in a fairly consistent direction. The pure dark eyes of all 
three categories, and the gray-browns as well, tend to connect themselves with black hair, 
whereas of the two lighter mixed hues and the pure lights, the green-browns go with the 
lightest head hair. The quantitative division of mixed eyes produces little better results, 
with the cleavage coming this time between ++ Dark and Even. 

When we associate beard color with eye color, we obtain definite results. The general 
trend runs as it should, with the points of cleavage falling the same as with head hair color 
and eye color. Gray-brown and +-+ Dark are least differentiated. The high coefficients, 
which make these the most significant contingencies of the lot, are mathematically de- 
pendent upon the lumping which occurs between pure light eyes and pure light beards. 
Apparently these two go strongly together, whatever the head hair color, and no matter 
_ how mildly the mixtures follow in their train. 
| We have, it would appear, strong enough associations between beard and eye color to 
indicate the presence of a blond type in the region, as well as one or more brunet types. The 
mixed majority shows only a slight association between the different elements of blondism, 
which may be taken to indicate either a very ancient mixture, so thorough that few indr 
viduals, if any, retain the purity of an original type, and in which the various factors have 
thus had time to follow their own patterns of inheritance in the group as a whole; or the re- 
enforcement of certain blond factors separately at different times. Both conclusions are 
probably in a degree true. In regard to the former, an onginal mixture between blond and 
brunet may have resulted in the formation of a light brown eyed type, alongside the blonds 
of varying degree; a dark haired light eyed group from the east may have reénforced light 
eyes in that quarter, and dark brown eyed peoples from the southeast and southwest may 
have introduced these factors over the traditional invasion routes. 

There remains hovering above all this theory, however, the possibility that this blond- 
ism may be a local mutation fostered in the temperate mountain region by isolation, and 
_ that the association between the Riffians and the North Europeans may be a chance one. 
If this be true, one may expect no difference in morphological and metrical characters be 
tween the most blond and the most brunet. The way to settle it 1s to divide the Riffhan 
series into types based on pigmentation, difficult as this may be owing to the low degree of 
inter-correlation between the various elements. 
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We thus have eight types, four of them partially blond, and four of them intrinsically 

brunet. Because of the distribution of the different types of brown eyes I have separated 
the brunet groups partly on this basis. Because dark brown hair does not necessarily imply 
pure brunet qualities, I have separated the dark browns from the blacks in beard color. 
_ Inregard to the blonds, no type of course is pure, since there is but one pure blond indi- 
vidual in the entire series. The so-called ‘“‘ Blond” type, however, represents individuals as 
blond as those whom most contemporary investigators -would so designate. Between the 
light eyed and the light bearded types, it is impossible to say which represents the greater 
degree of blondism. I have segregated them because of the distributions of their character- 
istic elements. The intermediate type represents the bulk of the Riffians, or the general 
residuum of the mixture. 

The tribal distribution of these types may best be interpreted by combining certain of 
those which seem to go together, in order to avoid confusion. The Blond and Light Beard 
types have similar if not identical distributions. Mazuza, the Nomads, Beni Tuzin, Beni 
Urriaghel, Beni Amart, Targuist, Bokoya, and Ktama all have 30 per cent or over of these 
types in combination. This distribution indicates the general path of blondism, with two 
puzzling exceptions, the Nomads and Ktama. In both cases this can be ascribed to a large 
number of light brown beards, without an accompanying proportion of pure lights. Again, 
in trying to obtain large enough samples we have somewhat distorted our types. Within the 
_ Blond type, by splitting it up into the three lightest categories, we obtain the following 

results: : = a G 
No. Tribes 


Pure blond, head, beard, eyes ..................2000- 1 1 Maszuza 
Pure blond, beard and eyes ..................0.0 cee 3 2 Beni Amart, 1 Beni Tuzin 
Pure blond, beard, eyes ++light .................... 2 bCelye, 2) Gecanays 


The six individuals who thus are found to be the blondest within the Blond type are dis- 
tributed as one would expect, four in the central nucleus or close to it, and two in the eastern 
nucleus. No individuals comparable to these six were found in the Senhaja or Ghomara. 
Thus the prominent position of the Nomads and Ktama in this combination falls to the most 
mixed borderlines of the two categories. 

The distributions of Light Eyes and Intermediate an are found to be mutually similar. 
Combining them, we find their distribution split into two, with Gzennaya, Beni Tuzin, Beni 
Urriaghel, Bokoya, and the Maritime tribes separating them from Beni Amart, Targuist, 

‘Zarket, the Arabophone Senhaja, and Ghomara. In other words, these types are mainly 
peripheral to the Central Rif, while avoiding the Senhajan and Zenatan invasion routes. 

Combining Brunet No. 1 and Brunet No. 3, we find that Kebdana, Mazuza, and Galiya 
on the east; and Gzennaya, Beni Urriaghel, Targuist, and Bokoya in the center and west, 
are the foci of these types; which thus are seen to accompany the Blond and Light Beard 
types, except that they do not extend as far westward as do the light brown beards, nor are 
they found in profusion among the Nomads. They leave the blondest tribe, Beni Amart, 
relatively alone. They are notably absent from the Senhaja and Ghomara. 

Brunet No. 2 and Brunet No. 4, the dark brown eyed brunets, assume their expected 

peripheral and invasive distribution. They are strong in the Nomadic region, in the tnbes 
_ of the Northwestern seacoast, and strongest of all in the Senhajan tribes of Beni Hamid, 


Taghzuth, and Ktama. 
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TABLE 123. DISTRIBUTION OF PIGMENT TYPES 


8.63 
(41) 
6.70 
(12) 
2.90 
(2) 


7.50 
(3) 


By percentages 
nee Intermediate 
1832 35.16 
(87) = (167) 
13.97 31.28 
(25) (56) 
15.94 39.13 
(11) (27) 
400 32.00 
(1) (8) 
6.41 2.08 
(5) (18) 
10.14 22.12 
(22) (48) 
15.38 53.85 
(2) (7) 
1852 22.22 
(5) (6) 
1481 44.44 
(8) (24) 
30.77 =:19.23 
(8) (5) 
15.38 4231 
(4) (11) 
15.69 45.10 
(8) (23) 
8.89 44.44 
(4) (20) 
19.44 22.22 
(7) (8) 
20.83 20.83 
(10) (10) 
22.00 00 
(11) (16) 
28.57 42.86 
(6) (9) 
21.43 50.00 
(3) 
16.67 11.11 
(3) (2) 
19.05 38.10 
(4) (8) 
16.00 44.00 
(4) (11) 
- 18.18 31.82 
(4) (7) 
13.64 27.27 
(3) (6) 
§.88 11.76 
(1) (2) 
14.04 3.80 
(8) (22) 
20.00 15.00 
(4) (3) 
10.00 37.50 
(4) (15) 


(1) 


3.92 
(2) 
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ConpENsED 
Ne. Light Beard Intermediate Brunets Nos. 1, 3 Brunets Nos. 2, 4 

Total Rif.............. 475 26.95 45.27 11.37 16.42 
Total Senhaja ......... 179 20.67 37.99 6.70 34.64 
Ghomara ............. 69 18.84 55.07 10.14 15.94 
Sheshawen ............ 25 4.00 32.00 20.00 44.00 

Sitnsrans eoe Ghatak ath Hig 78 6.41 34.62 23.08 35.90 
Shluh ................ 217 11.98 30.41 23.96 34.56 
Kebdana ............. 13 15.38 61.54 23.08 
Masuza .............. 27 33.33 33.33 22.22 11.11 
Galiya ................ 54 27.78 51.85 14.81 §.56 
Nomads............... 26 42.31 30.77 3.85 23.08 
SAU goo ica ee Gescketexs 26 23.08 46.15 3.85 26.92 
Ulishk : os. 6seseisccss 51 17.65 58.82 §.88 13.73 
Temsaman ............ 45 13.33 53.33 8.89 24.44 
TUS cooc255se06. eas 36 33.33 33.33 8.33 25.00 
Gzennaya ............. 48 27.08 31.25 16.67 25.00 
Urriaghel.............. 50 30.00 42.00 16.00 12.00 
Amart ................ 21 42.86 © 52.38 4.76 
Targuist .............. 14 35.71 50.00 14.29 
Bokoya ............... 18 33.33 33.33 1.11 22.22 
Maritimes ............ 21 28.57 42.86 4.76 23.81 
Rif Inter-tribal ........ 25 16.00 60.00 12.00 12.00 
Zarket ...............4. 22 22.73 54.55 9.09 13.64 
Bu Naar .............. 22 27.27 36.36 9.09 27.27 
Hamid ............... 17 17.65 23.53 11.76 52.94 
Taghsuth ............. 57 14.04 36.80 5.26 42.11 
Ktama ............... 20 30.00 15.00 §.00 50.00 
Ar. Ben. ......0.cce0e- 40 oe 45.00 10.00 25.00 


Looking at the six Moroccan groups by columns, we see that the Blond and Light Beard 
types are concentrated in the Rif. The Light Eyes and Intermediate types are propor- 
tionately most frequent in the Ghomara, although more frequent in the Rif than in the 
remaining regions. As for the brunet types, the light brown eyed elements are stronger in 
the Rif than in the Senhaja and Ghomara, although Sheshawen, the Arabs, and the Shluh, 
have proportionately twice as many as the Riffians; the dark brown eyed and black eyed 
brunets are least numerous in the Ghomara ane Rif, in which regions they are but half as 
frequent as elsewhere. . 

One may say in summarizing pigment iene distribution that relatively pure blonds and 
blond-bearded individuals are peculiarly Riffian; the light eyed and intermediate in pig- 
ment are likewise Riffian, occupying a peripheral distribution in the Rif, and are also 
Ghomaran; while brunet types on the whole belong with Sheshawen, the Arabs, and the 
Shluh. The brunet type which accompanies the blonds in the recessive center of the Rif 
is light brown eyed; dark brown eyes are most pcauent on or near routes of traditional or 
historic invasions. 

The accompanying map is intended to show the distribution of these types in a sche- 
matic way, since such an effect could not be produced by a ‘Strict adherence to tribal 
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ANALYSIS OF PIGMENTATION PHENOMENA 


Ne. 
Head length 
Blond: 2s dcisawiesatsanveiees 41 
Light eyes.............eeeeee 48 
Light beard ...........-.+00- 87 
Intermediate ................ 167 
Brunet No. 1............e00- 18 
Brunet No. 2............000- 33 
Brunet No. 3 ............-00- 36 
Brunet No. 4 ........-..ee00- 41 
Head breadth 
Blond scan ce2ee kes cies 41 
Light eyes...............000e 48 
Light beard ...............-- 87 
Intermediate ..............-- 167 
Brunet No. 1 ...........+-+-: 18 
Brunet No. 2 ............-++- 33 
Brunet No. 3 ...........--+:: 36 
Brunet No. 4...........-2--6: 41 
Cephalic index 
Blond. 3260s ca ese 41 
Light eyes...............655- 48 
Light beard ..............+-- 87 
Intermediate ................ 167 
Brunet No. 1.............05. 18 
Brunet No. 2 ............-06- 33 
Brunet No.3 ..........----+- 36 
Brunet No. 4.............055 41 
Head height 
Blond. cc3 so eae etaeas 41 
Light eyes.............-50005 43 
Light beard ...............-- 87 
Intermediate ...............- 167 
Brunet No. 1............-45- 18 
Brunet No. 2 ...........0-e2> 33 
Brunet No.3 ............---- 36 
Brunet No. 4 .........--0005 *, 4! 
Length-height index 
Blond 6.06 ch awneewenescaves 41 
Light eyes........... ccc eeee 48 
Light beard ................- 87 
Intermediate ..............-- 167 
Brunet No. 1 ............--- 18 
Brunet No. 2...........0ee85 33 
Brunet No.3 ...........-000- 36 
Brunet No. 4..........0-e0005 41 
Breadth-height index 
BON eu nies oot asa ieee 41 
Light eyes. ..........20ceeees 48 
Light beard ..............06 87 
Intermediate ............000- 167 
Brunet No. 1 .........-sece0. 18 
Brunet No. 2 ........0ceeeeee 33 
Brunet No. 3 ........sceceee. 36 


Brunet No. 4.......-cececcee 41 


M. 


195.02 =. 61 
195.31 =. 73 
193.28 #. 48 
195.63 =. 32 
195.33 «= .136 
194.18 =. 75 
194.78 «. 62 
194.81 =. 71 


146.41 « .60 
146.62 = .48 
145.71 #.31 
145.79 = .25 
147.06 = .73 
145.91 = .68 
146.19 = .44 
145.54 = .38 


75.12 #35 
75.23 = .30 
75.40 « .21 
74.56 «15 
75.22 = .41 
75.18 # .35 
75.08 « .24 
74.78 = .27 


129.93 = .60 
131.10 = .62 
128.44 «= .44 
129.18 « .32 
131.28 « .86 
128.06 = .80 
129.64 «51 
129.95 = .69 


66.68 « .37 
67.15 = .30 
66.28 « .20 
66.04 = .14 
67.28 = .56 
65.97 = .35 
66.56 = .28 
66.80 + .29 


88.85 = .48 
89.62 « .59 
88.16 « .32 
88.74 ss .23 
89.33 = .67 
88.21 « .58 


88.72 «.34 


89.34 = .39 


”“ 


5.79 «= .43 
7.54 w 52 
6.66 « .34 
6.14 = .23 
8.58 ws .96 
6.36 = .53 
5.56 = .44 
6.76  .50 


5.69 « .42 
4.96 = .34 
4.31 » .22 
4.85 «.18 
4.59 ws .52 
5.80 = .48 
3.93 x 31 
3.62 « .27 


3.29 a .25 
3.03 «.21 
2.90 = .15 
2.79 = .11 
2.55 = .29 
2.95 # .25 
2.13 «17 
2.58 « .19 


5.68 « .42 
6.39 = .44 
6.14 #31 
6.04 « .22 
5.39 «.61 
6.380 = .57 
4.53 = .36 
6.55 = .49 


3.48 = .26 
3.09 = .21 
2.82 ».14 
2.73 «.10 
3.52 = .40 
2.97 « .25 
2.49 «= .20 
2.79 = .21 


4.57 = 34 
6.03 = .41 
4.44 « .23 
4.34 a .16 
4.22 « 48 
4.96 a .41 
3.04 = .24 
4.12 =» 31 


357 
Vv. 


2.97 = .22 
3.86 « .27 
3.45 = .18 
3.14 #12 
4.39 = .49 
3.27 w= .27 


2.86 = .23 


3.47 a .26 


3.89 = .29 
3.39 = .23 
2.96 = .15 
3.33 «.12 
3.89 « .29 
3.97 = 33 
2.62 «21 
2.49 =.19 


4.38 = 33 
4.03 = .28 
3.85 x .20 
3.74 w.14 
3.34 =.18 
3.93 = .33 
2.84 = .23 


3.45 = 26 


4.38 =.33 
4.88 = .34 
4.78 = 24 
4.68 «.17 
4.11 «.46 


§.32 «44 


3.57 = .28 
§.04 = 38 


5.22 «39 
4.60 = 32 
4.26 = 22 
4.13 = .15 
5.23 = 59 
4.54 = 38 
3.74 = 30 
417231 


§.26 = .39 
6.73 = .46 
5.03 = 26 
4.90 = .18 
4.72 = 53 
5.63 = .47 
3.43 a= 27 
4.61 = 3A 
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6 Ne. 
Minimum frontal 
BION « escwiinwost cosas weed 41 
Light eyes............ cee eee 48 
t beard ................- 87 
Intermediate ................ 166 
Brunet No.1 ................ 18 
Brunet No. 2................ 33 
Brunet No.3 ...............- 36 
Brunet No. 4..............6. 41 
Fronto-parietal index 
BOO oso toad wkteinsewatens 41 
Light 006. ois ceeecs eciees 48 
t beard ................. 87 
Intermediate ................ 166 
Brunet No. 1................ 18 
Brunet No.2 ................ 33 
Brunet No.3 ................ 36 
Brunet No. 4................ 41 
Bisygomatic 
) «| Gea a ee 4l 
Light eyes..............2200 438 
Light beard ................. 86 
Intermediate ................ 166 
Brunet No. 1................ 18 
Brunet No. 2 ................ 33 
Brunet No.3 ................ 36 
Brunet No. 4...........:.... 41 
Cephalo-facial index 
Blond ..............ccccceee 41 
Light eyes................4.. 48 
t beard ................. 86 
Intermediate ................ 166 
Brunet No. 1 ................ 18 
Brunet No. 2................ 33 
Brunet No.3 ................ 36 
Brunet No. 4................ 41 
Bigonial 
Blond ............cccccecaes 40 
Light eyes................00 48 
Light beard ................. 87 
Intermediate ................ 167 
Brunet No. 1 .......1........ 18 
Brunet No. 2................ 33 
Brunet No.3 ................ 36 
Brunet No. 4 .............00- 41 
Total face height 
Blond ...........c.c cece cece 41 
Light eyes...............000 48 
Light beard ................. 87 
Intermediate ................ 167 
Brunet No. 1 ..............0.. 18 
Brunet No. 2................ 33 
Brunet No.3 ...............- 36 


106.98 « .43 
106.90 = .55 
105.47 = .39 
106.72 «= .28 
105.33 = .65 
106.52 = 55 
106.28 = .36 
106.15 = .44 


73.39 = 31 
73.15 « 33 
72.41 «24 
73.28 = 17 
71.72 «92 
73.30 « 29 
73.03 = 30 
72.95 = .29 


136.15 = 55 
137.00 = .51 
135.35 = .39 
136.71 = .25 
135.67 = .88 
136.06 = .55 
136.31 = .46 
135.93 =» .44 


93.00 = .42 
93.48 « .29 
92.86 «.24 
93.80 = .15 
92.17 = .48 
03.33 = 34 
93.28 = .28 
03.51 = 34 


105.95 = .70 
105.40 = .60 
105.71 = .36 
106.59 = .32 
107.94 = .72 
106.24 = .64 
106.31 = .80 
107.29 « .67 


125.27 =. 73 
124.10 =. 69 
123.26 =. 57 
124.86 =. 34 
124.72 «1.07 
124.21 =. 87 
124.39 =. 78 
123.71 =. 77 
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4.05 = 30 
5.69 « 39 
§.35 = .27 
§.27 «.20 
4.07 = .46 
4.71 = .39 
3.23 = .26 
4.19 » 31 


2.97 = .22 
3.35 = 23 
3.31 «17 
3.34 «12 
5.77 = .65 
2.43 « .20 
2.63 #21 
2.79 21 


§.21 = 39 
5.32 = .36 
§.41 = .28 
4.73 = .18 
5.56 = .62 
4.67 «39 
4.11 » 33 
4.19 » 31 


3.68 «= 27 
2.87 = .20 
3.30 » 17 
2.87 #11 
3.00 « 34 
2.87 = 24 
2.47 «= 20 
3.19 » 24 


6.67 = .50 
6.14 = .42 
5.01 = .26 
6.19 = .23 
4.52 = 51 
5.47 w .45 
7.07 « 56 
6.31 = .47 


6.95 = .70 
7.09 = .49 
782 = .40 
6.57 = .24 
6.75 = .76 
7.41 «61 
6.91 ».55 
7.33 m 55 


Vv. 


4.12 = 3] 
§.32 «= .37 
§.07 = .26 
4.93 = .18 
3.86 = .43 
4.47 a: .37 
3.11] w 25 
3.95 = 30 


4.05 = 30 
4.58 = 32 
4.57 = 2 
4.57 «17 
7.77 «= 87 
3.32 «= .28 
3.60 «29 
3.83 & 29 


3.83 «29 
3.88 = .27 
3.99 «21 
3.46 #13 
4.09 = .46 
2.91 » .24 
3.01 » .24 
3.09 » .23 


3.96 = 30 
3.07 = 21 
3.55 # .18 
3.06 «11 
3.26 a 37 
3.08 « .26 
2.65 #21 
3.41 & .25 


6.28 w .47 
§.82 « .40 
4.74 = 24 
§.81 = .21 
4.18 » .47 
§.15 » .43 
6.54 = .52 
§.88 = .44 


§.55 ».41 
§.71 = .39 
6.34 = .32 
§.27 » 19 
§.33 « 80 
§.96 = .50 
§.56 = .44 
§.92 = .44 
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Keo. 
Facial index 
sca lbeeeehiyat Ba pecer da tatiana eats 41 
Light eyes..............2 200. 48 
t beard ................. 86 
Intermediate ................ 166 
Brunet No. 1 ................ 18 
Brunet No. 2 ................ 33 
Brunet No.3 ................ 36 
Brunet No. 4 ................ 41 
Upper face height 
Blogg ie ciiceice es ccweuwss 41 
Light eyes................... 48 
Light beard ................. 87 
Intermediate ................ 167 
Brunet No. 1 ................ 18 
Brunet No. 2 ................ 33 
Brunet No.3 ................ 36 
Brunet No. 4................ 41 
Upper facial index 
Blond ...................... 41 
Light eyes................... 48 
t beard ................. 86 
Intermediate ................ 166 
Brunet No. 1 ................ 18 
Brunet No. 2................ 33 
Brunet No. 3 ................ 36 
Brunet No. 4................ 4l 
Nose height 
Blond ...................00. 40 
Light eyes................... 48 
Light beard ................. 87 
Intermediate ................ 166 
Brunet No. 1 ................ 18 
Brunet No. 2 ................ 33 
Brunet No. 3 ...............- 36 
Brunet No. 4................ 4i 
Nose breadth 
Blond 266.60 s Sb suatewsesdsa ce 40 
Light eyes.............. 0000. 48 
Light beard ................. 87 
Intermediate ................ 166 
Brunet No. 1 ................ 18 
Brunet No. 2 ................ 33 
Brunet No.3 ................ 36 
Brunet No. 4........... dsc 41 
Nasal index 
Blond ................. ..-.. 40 
Light eyes.................0. 48 
Light beard ................. 87 
Intermediate ................ 166 
Brunet No. 1 ................ 18 
Brunet No. 2............ weee 8S 
Brunet No. 3 .......:......5:. 36 
Brunet No. 4 ............000: 41 


M. 


91.88 = .55 
90.69 = 56 


91.15 = 45 
91.58 «27 
' 91.83 #.78 


91.30 = .70 


— 91.17 = .62 


91.10 = 61 


73.51 «56 
72.85 # 52 
72.69 = 35 
72.62 « 25 
72.78 «= .70 
72.00 = 39 
72.75 = 56 
72.15 a 57 


54.05 «.45 
§3.23 = 39 
53.67 «29 
53.16 «.19 
53.67 = .61 
§2.91 45 
53.42 «= .42 
§2.90 = 38 


§5.22 ws .45 
55.50 = .44 
§4.52 « .26 
54.79 = .20 
54.44 = .47 
54.67 = .47 
54.06 = .48 
55.07 = .48 


34.00 * .28 
35.33 # .24 
33.99 = .18 
34.78 « .14 
35.00 = .29 
34.00 « 31 
3A.22 wz .28 
35.15 = .26 


61.75 = .50 
64.17 = .63 
62.62 » .44 
63.99 # .36 
64.06 = .75 
62.00 = .71 
64.36 = .77 
64.17 « .59 


§.25 = 38 
5.79 = .40 
6.15 « 32 
§.13 = .19 
4.90 = .55 
5.96 = .49 
§.49 a .44 
§.75 w= .42 


§.29 = 39 
§.32 » .37 
4.87 «= 25 
4.70 = 17 
4.43 w= 50 
4.66 « .55 
4.97 = 48 
5.38 « .40 


4.25 # 32 
4.00 = .28 


—- 3.93 &.20 


3.57 = 13 
3.81 «.43 
3.78 = 31 
3.78 a .30 
3.62 «= .27 


4.26 w= 34 


4.47 «31 


3.61 #18 
3.83 14 
2.98 a2 .34 
4.02 « .33 
4.25 = 34 
4.52 = 34 


2.65 « .21 
2.46 = 17 
2.49 » 13 
2.64 «= .10 
1.83 #.21 
2.64 #22 
2.49 = .20 
2.43 «18 


6.30 = .47 
6.49 w= .45 
6.07 «31 
6.92 « .26 
4.75 = 53 
6.03 » .50 
6.84 ws .54 
§.58 = .42 
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Vv. 


§.71 a 42 
6.34 = .44 
6.75 = 35 
§.60 = 21 
5.34 =.60 
6.54 = 54 
6.03 = .48 
6.31 =.46 


7.19 = 53 
730 = 50 
6.69 = .36 
6.46 = 24 
6.08 = .68 
6.47 = .76 
6.83 = .65 
7.48 = 56 


787 = 59 
753 «2.52 
773A w 38 
6.72 a= 25 
7.11 = 80 
7.14 =» 59 
7.08 = 56 
6.84 = 51 


7.72 «61 
8.05 = 55° 
6.43 «= 33 
7.00 s 26 
-—«d§ 50 = 62 
7.34 = 61 
7.87 «= 63 
-—6=~6B.19 = 61 


7.80 2 62 
6.97 = .48 
7.33 = 38 
7.60 a 28 
§.23 = SO 
7.77 = 64 
— 727 aw 58 
69051 


10.20 = .75 
10.13 = .70 
9.68 = 50 
10.82 = .40 
7.41 = 8% 
9.73 = $l 
10.65 = §3 
&.70 = 65 
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DivrERENCES BETWEEN Means or Rirrian Picment Tyres 








DE. eres SE eine 7x 3 
a en ee ea 86 1.07 19 26 93 1.38 
Relative shoulder height ....... 22 1.38 05 38 22 1.83 
Relative sitting height ......... 04 17 16 76 35 1.75 
Relative shoulder breadth ..... 19 1.19 19 1.36 23 1.77 
Relative span ................ 35 .90 25 71 23 .68 
BitHh6 oc cvindedanneteawuses 72 2.40 15 60 .48 2.00 
length ..............0. 29 .28 1.74 1.98 61 92 
Head breadth................. 21 27 70 1.03 .62 95 
Cephalic index ............... ll 46 28 .68 56 1.47 
Head height ................. 1.17 1.36 1.49 2.01 mf) 1.10 
Length-height index ........... 47 98 40 95 64 1.64 
Breadth-height index .......... Wy | 1.01 69 1.19 ll 21 
Minimum frontal ............. 08 1 1.51 2.61 26 51 
Frontal-parietal index ......... 2A 53 98 2.52 All 26 
Bisygomatic ................. 85 15 80 1.19 56 8 
Cephalo-facial index .......... 48 94 14 .29 80 1.78 
Bigonial ..................... 55 .60 24 27 64 83 
Total face height ............. 1.17 1.17 2.01 2.16 « 41 51 
Facial index .................. 1.19 1.51 3 1.03 30 49 
Upper face height ............. 66 87 82 1.24 89 1.46 
Upper facial index............. 1.19 1.98 73 1.35 30 61 
Nose height .................. 28 44 20 1.35 43 88 
Nose breadth ................ 1.33 3.60 Ol 03 78 2.52 
Nasal index .................. 2.42 3.03 87 1.30 2.24 3.61 
MeGn. eisccce Sb oekciaeeisseees 66 1.12 66 1.14 56 1.25 
ene: Ss ieee? in ine | 
Stature .................0005 40 67 1.52 1.79 67 94 
Relative shoulder height ....... 10 yo | 02 12 27 1.90 
Relative sitting height ......... 04 15 0 0 12 63 
Relative shoulder breadth ..... 09 56 09 56 0 0 
Relative span ................ 06 15 58 1.48 10 JA 
Bi-iliac..................20005 17 57 46 1.70 57 2.48 
Head length ................. 2A 32 21 22 2.03 3.37 
Head breadth................. .22 30 87 1.22 91 1.36 
Cephalic index ............... 04 00 aA ae 17 46 
Head height ................. 29 37 .02 02 2.66 3.50 
Length-height index ........... 12 26 12 26 87 8 =—&2.Al 
Breadth-height index .......... 13 .22 49 79 1.46 2.18 
Minimum frontal ............. 70 1.25 83 13 1.43 2.14 
Fronto-parietal index .......... 36 Bot 44 1.05 14 1.80 
Bisygomatic ................. 16 22 22 29 1.65 2.58 
Cephalo-facial index .......... 28 56 51 94 .62 1.63 
Deiat sn cece ona Sane tert 36 3A 1.34 1.38 31 44 
Total face height ............. 88 82 1.56 1.47 82 94 
Facial index .................. 71 SA 48 95 46 64 
Upper face height ............. 76 96 1.36 1.70 16 .25 
Upper facial index............. yp | 1.14 28 1.32 .46 04 
Noee height .................. 1.16 1.76 15 23 98 1.92 
Noee breadth ................ .22 56 1.15 3.03 1.34 4.47 
Nasal index .................. 2.61 2.84 2.43 3.15 1.55 2.01 
69 68 1.07 85 1.60 
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Udi Rrevtacpeioe — UehtBreBrmet ips Uh rere Bn 
Staite acseestusies hoscedeess 07 11 1.35 1.93 66 1.93 
Relative shoulder height ....... 44 3.39 32 2.10 17 1.06 
Relative sitting height ......... 61 3.39 08 Jl 04 19 
Relative shoulder breadth ..... 04 36 28 2.00 -. 10 yb | 
Relative span ................ 12 46 Al 1.21 93 2.82 
Brine 3 Givsecteusseecaciess 24 1.09 89 3.18 26 1.00 
Head length ................. 32 1.42 53 63 50 50 
Head breadth................. 83 1.54 43 66 1.08 1.77 
Cephalic index *............... 67 1.97 a!) 39 45 1.12 
Head height ................. 1.92 2.74 1.46 1.83 1.15 1.24 
Length-height index ........... 1.14 3.45 59 1.44 35 7. Sen 
Breadth-height index .......... 88 1.40 90 1.32 28 3.94 
Minimum frontal ............. 18 29 62 94 15 1.07 
Fronto-parietal index .......... 13 30 12 53 17 31 
Bizygomatic ................. 29 . 51 69 1.00 1.07 1.60 
Cephalo-facial index .......... 32 .97 -20 50 03 07 
Bigonial ..................000- 1.19 1.75 91 91 1.82 2.10 
Total face height ............. 46 .99 29 28 39 38 - 
Facial index .................. 89 1.44 48 57 Al 49 
Upper face height ............. 23 40 10 13 20 91 
Upper facial index............. .89 2.07 48 84 41 26 
Nose height .................. al 1.48 1.44 2.22 A3 .66 
Nowe breadth ................ 55 1.96 1.11 3.00 18 51 
Nasal index ................4. 18 25 19 19 0 0 
MOON: 8558555 t cas asa teeewt les 57 1.41 58 1.17 52 1.18 
es aeier > ellos “mele? alien aia" a 

SATIRE sods oab dis ecene seek 14 1.32 68 1.10 1.33 1.75 
Relative shoulder height ....... 17 1.89 05 "45 07 A 
Relative sitting height ......... 51 3.92 .20 91 16 94 
Relative shoulder breadth ..... 04 44 28 2.33 10 8&3 
Relative span ................ 02 10 Jl 1.03 83 2.86 
Bbia@ 552 ce wia catews cheek 33 2.20 32 1.39 . 31 1.55 
Head length ................. 2.35 4.35 1.50 2.31 1.53 1.70 
Head breadth................. 08 .20 48 89 83 1.69 
Cephalic index ............... 16 62 32 1.00 62 1.82 
Head height ................. 74 1.37 1.20 1.79 1.51 1.84 
Length-height index ........... 24 1.00 .28 82 52 1.49 
Breadth-height index .......... 58 1.49 56 1.19 1.18 2.36 
Minimum frontal ............. 1.25 2.61 81 1.53 .62 1.05 
Fronto-parietal index .......... 87 2.35 62 1.63 5A 1.42 
Bizygomatic ................. 1.36 2.96 96 1.60 58 98 
Cephalo-facial index .......... 94 3.61 2 . 1.14 65 1.55 
Bigonial ................0000. 88 1.83 .60 .68 1.58 2.08 
Total face height ............. 1.60 2.42 1.13 1.17 45 A7 
Facial index .................. A3 83 02 03 05 07 
Upper face height............. 07 16 .06 .09 5A 81 
Upper facial index............. 43 1.23 02 04 05 10 
Nose height ...............05 27 82. 46 8A 55 1.00 
Nose breadth ................ 79 3.43 : 23 10 1.16 3.63 
Nasal index ................4. 1.37 2.40 1.74 1.96 . 1.55 2.10 
Me60) cc.couswscdescecec creas 68 1.82 | 56 1.11 2 1.44 
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Intermediate-Brenet No. 3 vasa Sapaiaed 5 ea 4 aia 5 Ns: ee No. é 
Stature 0... . cece cee 1.42 2.54 59 83 2.01 2.65 
Relative shoulder height ....... 12 1.20 24 2.00 12 85 
Relative sitting height ........ 31 1.41 35 2.06 04 17 
Relative shoulder breadth ..... 32 3.05 14 1.33 18 1.28 
Relative span ................ .29 1.04 81 3.00 52 1.48 
BOG osc pocaacy sus wed eae 65 2.95 02 10 63 2.42 
Head length ................. 85 1.67 82 1.09 03 04 
Head breadth................. 40 78 25 56 65 1.12 
Cephalic index ............... 52 1.86 22 wal 30 1.25 
Head height ................. 46 ad ae 1.01 31 36 
Length-height index ........... '  §2 1.68 16 2.37 24 .60 
Breadth-height index .......... 02 05 .60 1.33 62 1.19 
Minimum frontal ............. 44 98 57 1.10 13 23 
Fronto-parietal index .......... 25 61 33 82 08 19 
Bisygomatic ................. 40 . a 48 1.53 33 50 
Cephalo-facial index .......... 52 1.62 .29 78 23 52 
Bigonial ..................006 28 33 70 95 98 94 
Total face height ............. 47 55 1.15 1.37 68 62 
Facial index .................. Al 59 48 72 07 08 
Upper face height ............. 13 21 47 16 60 25 
Upper facial index............. Al 89 48 1.12 07 12 
Nowe height .................. 73 1.40 28 54 1.01 1.49 
Nowe breadth ................ 56 1.81 37 1.23 93 2.45 
Nasal index .................. 37 44 18 26 19 20 
PAOOR 656.656 esis cccewsecea 45 1.23 49 1.15 46 80 
: Means of Totals; Summary of Differences 
ae DB xP.E. . By Ty; D. XP.E. 
AUTO cas cdissiccceeeutesace 90 1.35 Blond-Light Eyes ............ .66 1.12 
Relative shoulder height ...... 17 1.32 Blond-Light Beard ........... .66 1.14 
Relative sitting height ........ 20 1.12 Blond-Intermediate........... 56 1.25 
Relative shoulder breadth ..... 13 1.18 Blond-Brunet No.3 ......... 45 69 
Relative span ............... 39 1.22 Blond-Brunet No.4 ......... .68 1.07 
Biiiae oc fsis ice ineceiscwes« Al 1.71 
Head length ................. 90 1.32 Light Eyes-Light beard ....... 85 1.60 
Head breadth ............... 57 06 Light Eyes-Intermediate ...... 57 1.41 
Cephalic index .............. 33 98 Light Eyes-Brunet No. 3...... .58 1.17 
Head height ................. 1.06 1.42 Light Eyes-Brunet No. 4...... 52 1.18 
Length-height index .......... 48 1.35 
Breadth-height index ......... 62 1.32 Light Beard-Intermediate ..... .68 1.82 
Minimum frontal ............ .68 1.18 Light Beard-Brunet No.3 .... .56 1.11 
Fronto-parietal index ......... 40 1.01 Light Beard-Brunet No.4 .... .72 1.44 
Bisygomatic .......... Guneaee 72 1.17 
Cephalo-facial index .......... A3 1.13 Intermediate-Brunet No.3 .... .45 1.2 
WGONIAL eas cds edeaetedies 83 1.08 Intermediate-Brunet No.4.... .49 1.15 
Total face height ............ 92 1.02 : 
Facial index ................. 49 68 Brunet No. 3-Brunet No.4 ... .46 90 
Upper face height ............ 50 | 
Upper facial index ........... 49 97 DICON sic dedcssae snanaeas ead 59 1.22 
Nowe height ................. 64 1.14 
Nose breadth ................ 71 2.20 
Nasal index..............000. 1.32 1.58 
MGA: 6 é.ccdesannessta nsdn - 59 1.22 
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Dispersions of values of XP.E. in liseaty feud characters 





-1 18 2-3 3 3 8-8 a+ Mean 
Normal ............0005 12 7.68 3.36 79 15 08 0 1.23 
Blond-Light Eyes ....... 13 8 1 2 - - es 1.13 
Blond-Light Beard ...... 10 10 4 a 1.14 
Blond-Intermediate...... 12 8 3 1 1.25 
Blond-Brunet No.3 ..... 20 3 1 ey £9 
Blond-Brunet No. 4..... 12 10 as 2 1.07 
Light Eyes-Light Beard .. 10 5 7 1 1 1.60 
Light Eyes-Intermediate . 10 9 2 3 1.41 
Light Eyes-Brunet No.3 13 6 3 2 1.17 
Light Eyes-Brunet No.4 9 10 4 1 1.18 
Light Beard-Intermediate 7 7 6 3 1 1.82 
Light Beard-Brunet No.3 10 12 2 ats Liu 
Light Beard-Brunet No.4 8 11 4 1 1.4 
Intermediate-Brunet No.3 12 9 2 1 123° 
Intermediate-Brunet No.4 11 9 3 1 1.15 
Brunet No. 3-Brunet No.4 15 6 3 ee - 90 
Average ........... 11.47 8.20 3.00 1.20 13 0 0 - 1.22 


TABLE 125. RIFFIAN PIGMENT TYPES 
- Mian Vavues or THE CoEFFICIENT or VARIATION 


Type Vv. 
Blond 2.2.2... cc cece ccc ccc cece §.12 
Light eyes ............., 02 cece §.16 
Light beard ............ ccc cee 4.84 
Intermediate ............ ccc ceee 4.87 
Brunet No. 1............ ccc eeces 4.71 
Brunet No. 2............ccccccccs 5.03 
Brunet No. 3............ccccceves 4.51 
Brunet No. 4..............ccccces 4.72 
POON iiock a Sees en wceidedee Seals cae 4.87 
TOOT ose oe cess cece besseuees 5.02 


METRICAL ANALYSIS 


Constants for twelve measurements and twelve indices in each of the eight types have 
been calculated for Riffians. Judging by the mean values of the coefficient of variation, the 
types are, on the average, more homogenous than the total Riffian series. In segregating 
them we have to a certain extent obtained natural groups. This statement applies to the 
brunet types especially, and the lighter the type becomes the more variable it is in its metric 
characters. The Light Eyes type is the most variable of all, probably because it represents a 
light eyed eastern group as well as a modified central blond division. The variability of the 
blond groups as a whole may thus indicate a diversity of origins, as well as reflect the fact 
that these groups are mixed ones and not pure blond, whereas the brunet groups are, in re- 
gard to pigment heredity, apparently unmixed. 

When we come to analyze the means of these groups we find less justification for their - 
separation. Differences are on the whole not great. In tabulating the differences between 
types and the expression of these differences in terms of the probable errors, I have omitted 
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Brunet No. 1 and Brunet No. 2, partly to save space, partly because they are numerically 
the smallest, and partly because being dark brown in beard color they are not necessarily 
pure brunets, although they could not well have been admitted into the intermediate class, 

No two types present an average difference of twice the square root of the sums of their 
probable errors. Metrically all types are so similar that, on the whole, as far as can be 
judged by the numbers used, they might as well have been sorted on the basis of chance. 

The average dispersion of XP.E. shows a pattern close to Goring’s chance array, with a 
mean value almost identical with that of the latter. 

The most striking similarity is found to exist between the Blond isos and Brunet No. 3, 
hardly to be expected typologically, but reminiscent of the similarity in distribution be- 
tween pure blond beards, and light brown as opposed to dark brown eyes. While closest to 
the light brown eyed brunets, the blonds are most distant from the dark brown eyed type. 
The greatest difference actually, though not in terms of the probable error, is found between 
the Light Beard and Light Eyes types, indicating a difference of distribution, or a different 
origin for the light eyed. Both are equidistant from the Blonds. The Intermediates and 
two Brunet types are mutually quite similar. Light Eyes comes closer to Brunet No. 4 than 
does Light Beard, and Light Beard is nearer Brunet No. 3 than is Light Eyes. 

Although on the whole these types show no significant inter-variation, in one measure- 
ment a statistically significant trend is found. This is in the nose breadth. The Blond and 
Light Beard types are the narrowest, the Light Eyes type and the dark brown eyed Brunets 
the broadest. Significant differences are found between Blond and Light Eyes, Blond and ° 
Intermediate, Blond and Brunet ‘No. 4, Light Eyes and Light Beard, Light Eyes and 
Brunet No. 3, Light Beard and Intermediate, Light Beard and Brunet No. 4, and the two 
Brunet types; that is, in eight out of fifteen comparisons. 

The nasal index shows that the Blond type is the most leptorrhine and the light brown 
eyed Brunet type the least so, despite the general similarity of these two types. Although . 
the Brunet No. 3 nose is scarcely broader than that of the Blond type, its extreme diver- 
gence in the index is due to its shortness. Light Eyes and Brunet No. 4 have lower nasal 
indices than does Brunet No. 3 because of their considerable nose height. Although on the 
whole the nasal index does not vary to the extent of nose breadth, it serves equally in mark- 
ing out the Blond type, which differs significantly from all others except the light bearded. 

’ Tf we examine other measurements without regard to significance, we find that in total 
face height and upper face height the Blonds are longest faced, with others more or less 
graded, Brunet No. 3 in each case exceeding Brunet No. 4. Although the Blonds appear 
longest faced the other elements are so near them in this that no significance can be de- 
rived from the comparison. | 

Of the measurements, head breadth is one of the most constant. We cannot segregate 
any types on this basis, and the cephalic index is of no use to us. Head height, on the other 
hand, varies absolutely more than any other measurement of its class. It seems to indicate 
that Light Eyes and Brunet No. 4 are relatively high headed. 

These two types and Intermediate are the tallest, and the light brown eyed the shortest, 
with the Blond type, as would be expected, at the 168 cm. mark. 

. In the bodily proportions there is no noteworthy segregation, but in the bi-iliac the Blond 
and Brunet No. 3 types come out narrowest through the hips with Light Eyes and Brunet 
No. 4 widest. 
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‘Tosum up the metrical analysis of the pigment types, our results are with one exception 
negative. Either the original types in the blend were very similar skeletally or else they 
_ have become so thoroughly mixed that they have produced a constant blend. Probably 

both statements are true. That blondism is of racial significance in this blend and not a 
variable in a single stock is indicated by the breadth and proportions of the nose. The 
. blonds are clearly narrowest nosed and most leptorrhine, the light eyed brunets least 
-leptorrhine, and the light eyed and dark eyed brunets broadest nosed. This evidence 
directly supports the theory of an original central blond stock in conjunction with a closely 
similar brunet one, and two eastern types, probably coming in together as elements in a 
blend, and distinguished by light eyes in conjunction with dark hair and by dark brown 

eyes. 

_ -—In Algeria Armand Viré has made a study of the differences between blond and brunet 
Kabyles, in a series of 22 of the former and 43 of the latter. He does not state his criteria of 
blondism, but they are probably comparable to mine in that he has no or very few a 
blonds, those so ees being mixed. These are his mgures: : 


| | . Brunets Blonds D. Biond-Branet No. 4 
Stature 0.0.0.0... 0. cee eee eee 169.76 16843 133 —1.52 
Head length .............. eesuuse 186.50 182.35 _ —4.15. + 2! 
Head breadth ............... wees 14334 145.08 +1.74 + 87 
Cephalic index .................. 76.85 78.72 +1.87 + # 
Bisygomatic .................06. -. 133.70  - 134.38 + .68 + 22 
Cephalo-facial index*............. 93.28 92.62 — 66 - 51 
Noee height .................. 2. 85.01 53.75 "1.26 + .15 
Nose breadth ..................4. 36.42 35.08 —134 —1.15 

. Nasal index* .................... 66.21. 65.40 - 81 —2.43 
OGRE i5cusc.ecctcaessickeesands Meee entice acamees ewes 1.50 82 


At the right I have placed two columns, one showing Viré’s differences, and another 
_ showing the differences between Blond and Brunet No. 4 of my series in the same criteria. 
I chose Brunet No. 4 instead of Brunet No. 3 in order to bring out the maximum differ- 
ence, because Viré’s brunets were clearly more comparable to the former than to the latter. 
Viré’s types are much more distinctive than are mine. In seven out of nine criteria they 
differ from each other in the same direction as do mine. The chief differences between his 
types and mine are that both of his run shorter headed, and that the Algerian blonds are 
_ shorter nosed than the Riffian Blonds. The noses of the Kabylian blonds are smaller in all 

dimensions than those of the brunets. Let us compare his brunets with the Riffian Brunet 
No. 4, and his blonds with mine. 


Kabyles and Riffians Kabyles and Riffians 
. | D. D. 

Btature -: se calececadeceteeesevererns steels leet. + .17 - 02 
Head length ........ 22... e ee eeeeees +831 +12.67 
Head breadth: iic.o0 owei de cceh cee in casewrseuie cenacid +2.20 + 133 
Cephalic inde s.é sc.ce4:chnwostidenedctdee cases bin’ —2.07 — 3.60 | 
Bis V QOS AC ooo avg heathen sue as aes Ea ew RNS +2.23 + 1.77 
Cephalo-facial index ‘ OF Bee ea wesw alee eoniace Aoainres ees + 2 + 38 
Nose helgne<.c.das.10escanwavaianpearadeeuus oaecemes + .06 + 1.47 

» ANO@Se DrOSGth :é4-.22ecuwwiniuioeeiesdawedssans case encs —1.27 — 1.08 

. Nasal index* .................6- ee ee eT —2.04 — 3.65 


DICADE cos weoatcswdcccwbarseecesssecese ss eeecsts 2.06 | | 2.89 
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By comparing then tables it may be seen that paoetunky } ig more Sinporteoik} in determin-. 
ing type than is pigment. The brunets in the two places resemble each other more strongly 
than do the blonds, of whom both series tend to a greater leptorrhiny and smaller stature. 
-4n Kabylia the blond element seems to bear with it a brachycephalic tendency, resulting 
from shortness rather than breadth of the head, which has no parallel in the Rif. In this 
his perhaps comparable to the Canarian blonds and to the Ghomara. The Brunet oe as 
an a and. Branek No. Ade roth show their affiliation toa ‘Saharan type. EEN aS | 


TABLE 1. _ ANALYSIS oF PIGMENT ‘TYPES: CONTINGENCIES 


(Comrnemee or Meas » Sava Costincencr BETWEEN THE ‘Eiger Tress AND Tween 
: - Monpaoresica, Carrenia x | 3 





| eB | 35 
ats te Me ie ee ee ee ies ? ised ‘< ae es ee Mi REA et | asal WINES .. ee snes ates ASS is, 36 
CONS Oe ROMA SSS Sha Spe eek nina eh eat aM ais ‘Neaal profile .. Mian Sretes ae Eerie ty far arth ae, SESE 

ssro' eer rT ee Nee tN creat | sae Tine proche ona thieksein Braco re) sae 
Nusion depression... . ~~. 2 vit “ys sae ef 2: 4 - = s ‘ Lips, aversion: .~ eee os ea; es 26 
| Sr pen Tegan ee eas ea : oS = eS t ninenice Z oF 





F 

z 
Raw Saw 

Be 

& 


Blond * Oy Aas sodnees cite ee eee . nas inh i ie So oe: w. 87 , a : tx 6 se 4, are ‘ae 


Sag ‘ 
Totes ni sone sees a eee. Saneay 1: eae fone 126.76 Peat | atone 2 | bean 


CN i Oe ee 
( ; : ks 3 et : se i — a fe : : Rely owe Ng ao ‘ 26.5 : Lee ore ; Oe. ¥ 7.84 a2 
Brant § No.4 jee ae We + x > 4a ’ Y 2K 2 ; wal ree Sh! v8, ‘at ®: Bae Sfp &. 


SARI A BAS SSS Gaetan 
ES Geena een ) Wan). ieemeemieetnemen |, orth 1° © Warten 


ieee | Eater re 38 ee ie 403 S 
Ree TG SeaN aay Xt |) RADA 


948 a 


Brunet No. 4 ae 


Blond 


Light eyes .... 
Light beard ... 
Intermediate .. 
Brunet No. 1 .. 
Brunet No. 2 .. 
Brunet No. 3 .. 
Brunet No. 4 .. 


Light beard ... 
Intermediate .. 
Brunet No. 1 .. 
Brunet No. 2 .. 
Brunet No. 3 .. 
Brunet No. 4 .. 


Brunet No. 1 
Brunet No. 2 
Brunet No. 3 
Brunet No. 4 


eeseeeeve 
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oe eee rersr eer enteo seas eer ee wees 


Forehead slope. C = 25 


yr. * ty. 


Forward : Absent : oe 
Ne oF LF FF. LF. r. LY. y. LF 
eee 41 _ ae 1 AZ 18 17.97 12 16.66 10 = 6.11 
ateibis 48 tg se a es 2 21.04 20 19.51 8 7.15 
aetees 87 bs 2A = ae 38 38.13 40 36.36 9 12.96 
167 5 a a asd 75 72.76 66 67.46 25 24.72 
18 ee sa : ve § 7.89 9 731 4 2.68 
33 a6 a ee “ee 13 14.46 . 14 13.41 6 491 
36 1 .08 1 15 15 15.78 14 14.63 5 5.36 
4. ww. eS TTB 16.6G 3 CII 
—s Browridges: C = 31 
No F. LF yr. LF. OF.’ LF. ry. *LY. prt oF th 
. 4! bag 1 78 12 11.92 23 22.81 4 6513 1 .17 
48 1 2 aa oe 16 13.96 23 26.70 7 6.01 1 2 
87 ae 2 1.66 17 25.30 60 48.39 8 10.90 .. .. 
167 2 3.19 53 48.58 83 92.90 29 20.92 
418 ae o% 10 5.24 8 10.01 oo a 
33 de >, 8 9.60 22 18.36 3 4.13 
36 1 .15 1 .69 13 10.47 17 20.02 4 4.51 
4l ah 3 28 8 11.92 26 22.81 4 6.13 
Nasion depression. C = .24 
No FY TT. ro LF. FF. LY. ry. thr. y*ty, vt tt. 
-. 40 1 & 1 1.62 18 15.44 16 18.34 4 418 ..... 
48 .. a 2 1.94 21 18.52 18 22.00 6 65.01 1 .10 
87 1 74 3 3.52 36 33.58 38 39.88 9 9.09 he 
166 2 1.42 6 6.72 67 64.06 77 «76.10 14 17.34 
18 .. Pee 1 73 6 6.95 7 # 8.25 4 1.88. 
33 1 134 7 12.74 18 15.13 7 3.45 
36 3 1.46 12 13.89 19 16.50 2 3.76 
41 2166 14 158 22 188 3 4.28 
Nasal root height. C = 28 
No. vy. LF. FF. LF. vr. Lr. vr. tty. vt tip 
.... 40 1 17 3 4.09 27 28.49 8 7.16 1 08 
.... 48 1 20 4 491 4 34.18 9 8.60 ae 
nine. Se we 13 8.90 55 61.96 19 15.58 
166 7 16.99 133 118.22 26 29.73 
18 3 1.8 ll 12.82 4 «3.22 
33 6 3.38 22 23.50 5§ 5.91 
36 4 3.68 27 25.64 5 6.45 
41 8 4.20 25 29.20 8 7.34 
Nasal root breadth. C = 23 
No. rin OU. LF. yr ‘Lr. y. **ry. 
geettlanadaiere 40 1 17 29 25.24 10 13.48 a ats 
suse catiaes 48 l .20 33 30.29 12 16.17 2 1.33 
ee eget 87 oh aa 60 54.91 24 29.31 3 2.41 
Sitetaeuete 166 91 104.77 71 = §5.92 4 4.60 
sient tage 18 15 11.36 3 6.06 as 
paaee 33 0 28 13 ii2 ... .. 
inane S 36 19 22.72 15 12.13 2 9.98 
becaeniitecs 41 29 25.88 10 13.81 2 1.14 
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Nasal bridge height. C= .38 
oom. om. + 
Ne. vy. LF. yr. LYF. Fy. LF. 
Blond .......... 40 ch Si3 3 1.88 20 27.21 
Light eyes ...... 48 1 10 1 2.25 33 32.65 
Light beard ..... 87 ie see & 4.08 54 59.17 
Intermediate 166 a = 4 17.79 114 112.91 
Brunet No. 1 18 2 £4 14 12.24 2 4.84 
. Brunet No. 2 33 2 1.55 27 22.44 4 8.86 
Brunet No. 3 36 2 1.69 28 24.49 6 9.67 
Brunet No. 4 41 3 1.92 29 27.89 9 11.01 
Nasal bridge breadth. C = 20 
em. om. 
Ne. yr. . LPF. F. LF. yr. 
Blond .............. 40 ey , 22 1851 17 
Light eyes .......... 48 | 1 10 21 22.21 25 
Light beard ......... 87 - 40 4025 44 
Intermediate ........ 166 72 76.80 84 
Brunet No.1 ........ 18 7 833 10 
Brunet No. 2 ........ 33 17 15.27 16 
Brunet No.3 ........ 36 17 16.66 16 
Brunet No. 4 ........ 41 21 18.97 20 
Nasal tip thickness. C = 35 
| Ne. ry. ‘LY. yr. "Ly. ry. 
Blond .............. sD 1 aA 19 16.20 17 
Light eyes .......... 48 1 41 19 1944 21 
Light beard ......... 87 l 4 46 35.24 35 
Intermediate ........ 166 1 1.42 §2 67.25 76 
Brunet No.1 ........ 18 _ ee 6 7.29 10 
Brunet No. 2 ........ 33 16 13.37 17 
Brunet No.3 ........ 36 15 14.58 18 
Brunet No. 4 ........ 41 17 =—:16.61 18 
Nasal wings. C = 26 
Ne. ¥. LF. 
Blone  oecccbensiadedeckvee rr 19 12.94 
Light eyes ................ 48 15 15.52 
Light beard ............... 87 36 28.14 
Intermediate ............... 167 47 § &4.01 
Brunet No.1 .............. 18 3 §.82 
Brunet No. 2 .............. 33 14 10.67 
Brunet No.3 .............. 36 6 11.64 
Brunet No. 4 .............. 41 12 =: 13.26 
Nasal profile. C = 25 
| Ne. heme 2 preety 
Blond............... 40 3 4.86 19 18.93 
Light eyes .......... 48 7 §.83 17 22.72 
Light beard ......... 87 ll 10.57 38 41.18 
Intermediate ........ 166 18 2.17 74 78.58 
Brunet No. 1........ 18 4 2.19 ll 8.53 
Brunet No. 2........ 33 2 4.01 22 15.62 
Brunet No.3 ........ 36 6 4.38 23 17.04 
Brunet No. 4........ 41 6 4.98 18 19.41 


f F. LF. Meas 
17° 10.75 ae -- §8.75 
13 12.90 --  §5.48 
28 23.37 Ss 56.61 
47 44.60 1 35 56.70 
§1.52 
§2.78 
§3.66 
Tir. rv. ** ue. Mesa 
19.79 1 1.62 36.83 
23.74 l 1.94 38.80 
43.04 3 3.52 39.49 
82.12 10 6.72 40.66 
8.90 1 By fs} 41.67 
16.32 fe 37.12 
17.81 3 1.46 40.28 
20.28 ; 37.20 
tir y+ tir. Mean 
18.08 3 §.37 39.06 
21.70 7 6.45 42.97 
39.33 § 11.69 37.79 
§2.43 37 =. 22.30 47.52 
8.14 2 2.42 44.45 
14.92 si J 37.88 
16.27 3 4.84 41.67 
18.53 6 §.51 43.28 
hes 2 yr. "Fy. 
21 25.28 
30 30.33 3 2.14 
§0 54.98 1 3.89 
108 105.53 12 7.46 
15 11.37 
18 20.85 1 1.47 
28 22.75 2 1.61 
27 25.91 2 1.84 
ah ia aaa i 3 
17 14.58 1 1.62 
21 17.50 3 1.94 
35 31.72 3 3.53 
67 60.52 7 6.72 
3 6.56 
§ 12.03 4 1.34 
7 13.12 - 
16 14.95 1 1.66 
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Lépe, inlegumental thickness. C = .26 
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No. vy. "Lr. vy. LF. yr. ‘Le. vy. TT rp. Meas 
Blond ...........00. 41 6 §.74 3 24.04 sh aa 463A 
Light eyes .......... 48 9 6.73 35 39.85 4 1.32 47.40 
Light beard ......... 87 |. .. § 1219 7 7222 #2 240 47.98 
Intermediate ........ 167 a as 27 4 33.40 138 138.63 2 461 46.26 
Brunet No. 1 ........ 18 : 2 2.52 16 14.94 ie Ss 47.22 
Brunet No. 2 ........ 33 § 4.62 2 27.39 2 91 47.73 
Brunet No. 3 ........ 36 4 §.04 29 29.88 3 99 49.31 
Brunet No. 4 ........ 41 1 09 4 §.74 36 H.04 is a 46.65 
Lips, membranous thickness. C = 24 
wo oP ir. oF. LE. Fr.” LF. vr. ‘Lr. v.**LP Mess 
Blond .......... 41 aes 1 Bf 22 21.68 17 16.54 1 1.57 36.28 
Light eyes ...... 48 1 41 - Se 29 25.38 14 19.36 4 183 £35.94 
Light beard... 87 1 74 2 185 52 4599 32 3510 .. .. 3362 
Intermediate 167 1 1.42 2 3.54 90 988.29 70 67.37 4 638 36.38 
Brunet No. 1 18 a8 oe oe 10 3 =9.52 7 7.26 1 69 37.50 
Brunet No.2 .... 33 = Si 1 40 16 17.44 15 13.31 1 1.26 37.50 
Brunet No.3 .... 36 1 3.06 2 46 ll 19.03 19 14.52 3 1.38 40.68 
Brunet No. 4 41 ne ee 2 37 19 21.68 16 16.54 4 157 £238.42 
Lips, eversion. C = .26 
No. yr LY. ot 5 ee ae ry. ttre, Mesa 
Blond .............. 41 10 9.75 16 18.98 15 11.40 ae 28.06 
Light eyes .......... 48 16 1141 16 2222 16 13.35 7 25.00 
Light beard ......... 87 21 20.69 48 40.27 17 24.20 1 1.85 24.43 
Intermediate ........ 167 40 39.71 79 77.30 43 46.45 5 3.54 26.95 
Brunet No.1 ........ 18 5 3.97 10 8.33 2 5.01 1 38 23.61 
Brunet No.2 ........ 3 7 #78 i 16 1527 10 918 «..’ .. 2724 
Brunet No.3 ........ 36 5 8.56 17 16.66 13 =10.01 1 46 31.95 
Brunet No. 4 ........ au 8 9.75 16 18.98 15 11.40 _ 2 Rf 29.27 
Chin prominence. C = 22 
| No oF LYE. Fr. LY. vr. * 1. vr. ttip Mena 
Blond .............. 41 oe Se 13 14.97 28 23.50 - ms 42.07 
Light eyes .......... 48. ti«i«#«j“‘#C’CSNS OAM{ECs«=sdY7-SB—s—“(<tét SCT (ik 44.79 
Light beard ......... 87 i Bate 330s 31.77 45 49.87 9 4.80 41.04 
Intermediate ........ 167 2 1.06 57 60.98 100 3 95.73 8 9.22 42.22 
Brunet No.1 ........ 18 - Be 3 6.57 14 10.32 1 .99 47.22 
Brunet No.2 ........ 33 hte . 19 12.05 13 18.92 1 1.82 36.37 
Brunet No. 3 ........ 36 sg .. : (8 13.15 17 20.64 1 1.99 38.20 
Brunet No. 4 ........ 41 l 2.61 15 14.97 23 23.50 2 2.26 41.16 
Chin, median and bilateral. C = .16 
| Median Bilateral 
: - No. r. LF. r. LF. 
BGG vic devrec ce otacessidsn eseeesieds . 4 20 16.50 20 23.50 
DaGht CV 69). siskcisnediausausenwetocdoeeweed 47 17 =: 19.38 300 27.63 
Light beard ........... Sede nie he latere atte 87 ; 33 35.88 54 §1.123 
Intermediate .............ccccccecccccces 167 - §9 68.87 108 98.13 
Brunet No. 1 .............ccccccccccceces 18 8 7.42 10 10.58 
Branet: NOs 2° iicdd ocinsaeis bee ct ealeae wed 33 | ~ 415 13.61 18 19.39 
Brunet No. 3 .........-..cccccccccccccces 36 23 14.85 13 21.15 
Brunet No.4 .......0cccccceeccssseeeeees 0 18 16.50 2 250 
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Lambdoid flattening. C = 23 


No ov Tr. ¥. “LY. vy. ‘ur. y. tty. ttt > te 
Blond .......... 41 #£=8 10.36 8 7.14 14 15.15 11 8.10 we -. 4207 
Light eyes ...... 48 12 12.13 § 8.36 18 17.73 12 9.48 1 30 41.92 
Light beard ..... 87 25 21.98 13 15.15 37 32.14 11 17.18 1 55 35.48 
Intermediate .... 167 41 42.19 37 629.07 56 61.69 33 32.97 is .a> es. 8718 
Brunet No.1 .... 18 4 4.55 1 3.13 8 6.65 § 3.55 i -- 44.44 
Brunet No.2.....33 8 834 7 S74 111219 #7 652 «.. ... 3788 
Brunet No. 3 36 7 9.10 3 6.27 19 13.30 6 7.11 1 23 43.40 
Brunet No. 4 41 14 10.36 8 7.14 Il 15.15 8 8.10 = -- $292 

Occipital disharmony. C = .12 

No. yr LY. yr. LF yr. "LP. vr. **tr Mean 
Blond .............. 41 31 33.86 3 78 7 6.27 Ls 10.37 
Light eyes .......... 48 41 39.64 1 92 6 7.34 7.93 
tbeard ......... 87 70 «(71.85 | 1 1.66 16 13.30 9.48 
Intermediate ........ 167 140 137.92 1 3.19 25 25.53 l 30 7.94 
Brunet No.1 ........ 18 17 14.87 1 2.75 2.87 
Brunet No. 2 ........ 33 25 27.25 2 63 6 5.04 10.61 
Brunet No.3 ........ 36 30 4«= 29.73 1 69 § 5.50 7.64 
Brunet No. 4 ........ 41 35 33.86 6 6.27 7.32 


_ ANALYSIS OF OBSERVATIONS 


We have seen that comparison of the pigment types on the basis of measurements yields 
little in the way of results. The only dimension of the body tabulated which varied with 
constant significance was the only measurement in the lot which is coneerned with a soft 
- part of the body and not directly with the skeleton. Hence, we may find it profitable to de- 
termine whether pigment, being a substance found in association with the soft parts, may 
not be more conclusively linked with them than with bone. Contingencies have been made 
between the eight types and twenty observations, some of these of soft parts alone. Means 
have been calculated for the quantitative observations. 

Examining the list of coefficients, one is struck with the fact that so many criteria are 

associated with pigment types to the degree of .25 or thereabouts, instead of being utterly 
independent of them or else strongly associated. An examination of the contingency tables 
shows most of these .25 contingencies to be significant. The highest contingency is with 
nasal tip thickness, just as the most significant difference in the measurements was with 
nose breadth. In the nasal observations dependent upon the shape of the nasal skeleton 
the high bridge and root, with great convexity, seem to go with the plone type, whereas the 
breadths show smaller differences, with blonds narrowest. 

However, let us examine the contingencies separately. In skin sale we find a definite 
trend, with Blond and Light Eyes lightest, and Brunet No. 3 darkest. Brunet No. 4 tends 
in a dark direction, and the rest seem little affected. In hair form the Blond and Light 
Beard types have far less curly and more low and deep waves than have the others. Light 
Eyes and Intermediate lean the opposite way, while curiously enough the Brunet types 
themselves show indifference. 

In hair texture the Blonds come out the least fine, with the Light Beards trailing them, 
and all other types relatively quiescent. Light Eyes and Intermediate are slightly but not 
significantly on the fine side. The contingency of .24, like others of the same magnitude, 
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expresses the efforts of the Blond type to segregate itself from the general bulk of the rela- 
tively homogenous others. 

In forehead slope, another low contingency, we see the Blonds emerging with more re-- - 
treating foreheads than the others, and Brunet No. 4 come out with less than the average 
slope. The other six types gravitate about the norm. The browridges present a perplexing _ 
problem, with a high contingency and no easy interpretation. On the whole, the lighter types 
have heavier browridges and the light brown eyed brunets weak ones, with the dark brown 
brunets running strong, comparable to the blonds. This interpretation is based not upon 
the table itself but upon the means. 

Coming to the nose, let us first take the heights. As we go down, their significance i in 
connection with blondism increases, for the coefficient for the nasion depression is .24, for 
the root height .28, and for the bridge height .32. Judging by the means, the blonds are the 
most distinctive, since they attain the least nasion depression and the greatest height in 
both root and bridge, especially the latter. Differences which cause the significant coefii- 
cients are to be found in the sm and + columns in the lower contingencies. The extremes 
seem to vary little between types in these, whereas in the nasal bridge height the main dif- 
ferences are between extremes. 

The nasal root breadth and bridge breadth present lower coefficients than do the criteria 
of height. Unlike the latter, the coefficient for the nasal root is lower than that for its height. 
In the root breadth, the Blonds, Light Eyes, and Light Beards differ considerably from the 
expected frequencies in a narrow direction, whereas the Intermediates show the opposite 
trend. Brunet No. 4 tends tor run narrow and Brunet No. 3 broad, eomiparee to the ex- 
pected frequencies. 

The nasal bridge breadth shows the intermediate type broad and the blond lightly 
narrow. On the whole, this coefficient is probably not significant. 

The nasal tip thickness, our highest contingency, shows excesses in favor of narrowness 
in connection with the Blond and Light Beard types, the Intermediates running strongly 
in the opposite direction. No other types seem to present noteworthy variations, hence 
the high coefficient is dependent upon the extraordinary divergences of these three alone. 
The nasal wings, with a coefficient in the usual range, look in the table as significant as the 
tip thickness. The Blonds and Light Beards are the most compressed, the Intermediates 
and both types of light brown eyed brunets least so. 

In the nasal profile all types have about an even share of concaves and of concavo- 
-convexes. The great difference comes in the straights and convexes. The first three Brunet 
types are preponderantly straight, and the mixed lights and Brunet No. 4 convex. | 

On the whole, the Blonds seem narrowest nosed and highest nosed, with most com- 
pressed wings. The Intermediate and light eyed brunet types seem most variant from this, 
with the dark eyed brunets on the whole closer to the Blond. The Light Beard type follows 
the Blond closely, and the light eyed type follows Brunet No. 4. . 

Let us now turn to the lips. In integumental thickness one can see little variation from 
the independence frequencies. The coefficient of .26 is largely due to the variations in the 
ssm and +-+ category, although Blond and Light Eyes have a slight excess of sm’s, and 
Light Beard a corresponding deficit. The significant excesses in the +-+ category belong to 
Light Eyes and to Brunets No. 2 and No. 3. Judging from the means, Blonds, Intermedi- 
ates, and Brunet No. 4 run thinnest, with Brunet No. 3 distinctly thickest. 
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In membranous thickness, although all lighter types run thinner than do all Brunet 

. types, the Blonds are not the thinnest, the palm being held by the Light Beard type, which 
in other ways has been seen to exceed the Blonds in their own direction. Both the Light - 
Beards and the Light Eyes show considerable variations from the independence frequencies, 
In eversion too, the principal variants are the same. Blonds, if anything, come out higher in 
- the + category than expected. As with the other two lip observations, Brunet No. 3 is the 
- most pronounced, with the greatest eversion. Brunet No. 4 all along has been thinner and 
js now less everted than the light brown eyed brunet type. 

In regard to the prominence of the chin, the Blond type seems to show an excess inthe _ 
+ category, repeated to lesser degree by the Light Eyes type. Intermediate likewise shows 
this, whereas the Light Beard type, strong in the ++ class, is weak in the + category, and 
Brunets No. 2 and No. 3 fall in the weak chinned direction. The Brunet No. 1 type comes 
out very strong, but this group is small and unstable. On the whole, the light eyed brunets 
are the weakest chinned, and the most prominent chinned are various mixed blond types 
and the dark brown eyed brunets. The size of the contingency is not, however, impressive. 
In the division of chins into median and bilateral, the coefficient is too small to be taken 
seriously. In the array of frequencies the light eyed brunets and the Blonds show a trend 
toward median, and the Intermediate type towards bilateral. This follows the distribution 
of these types of chin. 

I have included two observations on the lambdoid region, , lambdoid flattening and 
occipital disharmony, since both are typical of our series, in order to see if they represent 
mixture, or go with some definite type. Lambdoid flattening is disassociated from the dark 
: brown eyed brunets, and apparently slightly associated with the light brown eyed ones. 

~ Tt goes most strongly with Light Eyes and Blonds, and is disassociated with Light Beards. 
Occipital disharmony apparently bas nothing to do with differences between types since its 
occurrence, frequent as it is, takes the form of a chance distribution. On the whole, all that 
we can say which has any clear meaning is that the dark brown eyed type did not bring in 
lambdoid flattening, and that occipital disharmony is of no immediate assistance in the 
solution of our problem. | 

Summary: In analyzing the eight types created on a basis-of eye and beard color, we 
find on the whole that the measurements reveal no significant segregation, that statistically 
the types differ from each other no more than if they had been selected of the basis of chance. 
This may be due in part to a long and thorough mixture, and in part to the small size of my 
groups. The former is probably the more valid reason. On the other hand, a consistently 
_ ‘significant difference is found in one measurement — nose breadth. The Blonds are defi- 
nitely narrowest nosed and the light brown eyed brunets definitely broadest. Even the 
latter, however, are still well within the European range. Certain other differences, most 
‘ of them individually significant, reflect differences in areal distribution. The tall stature of 
- the Light Eyes and Brunet No. 4 types goes with the stature of the eastern Rif and of the 
- Maritime tribes; the relatively moderate stature of the Brunet No. 3 type, and the inter- 

' mediate condition of the Blond, is indicated in the stature constants for the middle Rif. 
Beni Amart is somewhat taller than the other central Riffian tribes because the Brunet 
No. 3 element is weakest in it. The generalized pamedee type is largely a reflection of 
‘the eastern area. 

Other differences, statistically of little importance but aligned i in a definite direction, 
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indicate that the Blonds are longest faced and the Brunets shortest, with transitional types 
ranged between; that the broad bigonial is eastern, being connected with the dark eyed 
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brunets.- 


TABLE 127. METRICAL CONSTANTS OF PIGMENT TYPES, SENHAJA 





Stature Neo. M. e Vv. 
Lights 0... cn cccccccsccesees 49 166.86 = .44 4.53 = 31 2.71 ~.18 
Brunet No. 4................ 46 167.56 # .52 §.22 ws: .37 3.12 = .22 

Head length : 

Ligne n0dscaccease didiecaus —49. 193.43 = .58 6.01 = .41 3.11 «.21 
Brunet No. 4................ 46 193.54 «: .62 6.26 = .44 ' 3.23 =. 

Head breadth 
Digits sicacewe decd ceesuaas 49 145.08 = .49 §.11 = .35 3.52 a .24 
Brunet No. 4................ 46 143.61 =.46 4.61 = 32 3.21 = .23 

Cephalic index : 

Limite x citees vee awasee is 49 75.08 ws .26 2.73 a .19 3.64 « .25 
Brunet No. 4................ 46 74.28 « .26 2.62 = .18 3.53 = .25 
Bigonial 
ights 0.2... cee eee 49 101.55 = .68 7.08 x .48 6.97 = .47 
Brunet No. 4...............- 46 104.20 = .53 §.30 = 37 5.09 = .36 

Total face height | 
ET «ene ee ee eer 49 122.88 « .60 6.19 «= .42 §.04 = .34 
Brunet No. 4...............: 46 122.07 = .50 4.98 = 35 4.08 = .29 

Upper face height ) : 

ISIS es ceececeeueeeaeeunes 49 71.82 = 42 4.35 = 30 6.06 = .41 
Brunet No. 4.............24 48 71.65 = .44 4.40 = 31. 6.14 = .43 

Nose height 
VAG tS caias dws tecn cece 49 54.67 « 36 3.76 a .26 6.88 = .47 
Brunet No. 4.............2.. 46 . §3.52 «.40 3.99 «= .28 7.46 # 52 

Nose breadth 
Ligne isceccceuesiveeseves 40 3AAl » .23 2.37 w.16 6.90 « .47 
Brunet No. 4...............2. 46 | $4.52 «30 2.99 a 21 _ 8.66 ».61 

Nasal index 7. 

LAG oc cssecl oupacesas anaes 49 — 63.16 = .54 §.63 = .38 8.91 = .61 
Brunet No. Ws caeu aaah ails ie 46 65.02 = .86 8.60 = .60 13.23 = .93 
Comparisons, Licnts-Brunet No. 4 anp Brunet No. 4, Rie anp SENHAJA 
a Brunet No. 4, Rif and Senhaje 
BAe ioc onsen cane ap erosedcaes 70 §©=—( 108 2.37 2.93 
Head length ............ ccc ccecceecceeeeeee All 13 1.27 1.35 
Head Breadth ............ errr secceeceeee 147 = 3.19 1.93 3.27 
Cephalic index ................. ec ce eee eees 80. 2.16 50 1.35 
Digoial 224 Zien iets ba seseekatiwes . 2.65 3.08 3.09 3.64 
Total face height ................0..00.. re -) | — Le 1.64 1.78 
Upper face height .................. Set eae ~ 7 28 50 69 
Nose height i205 Se iisutdcenenccataaaceass ' 1.15 — 2.13 1.55 2.50 
Nose breadth ............ ccc cccccccccceecs Al - 29 — 63 1.58 
Nasal index ............0.ccccccccccccceees 1.86 (181 er.) 82 
MCAS 5556s eesdw imine eee etsadinswecia satis 98 | 1.43 1.43 1.99 
Mean V. 

Senhaja, Lights ..............ccccccceeeeees §.37 
Senhaja, Brunet No. 4.............0000e eee §.78 

5.60 


Rif, Brunet No. 4 ........ 0. ccc cece cece eees 


- 
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In comparing the Riffians with Europeans generally considered to be of Nordic type, we 
found that our North Africans ran to broader minimum frontals and higher heads. When a 
blond Riffian type is segregated, these differences remain as great as ever. As far as I can 
see they are the only differences which separate the bulk of the Riffians skeletally from the 
North Europeans of the early Christian era. These differences are not sufficient to merit 
classifying them as separate types; in all essential features they are one, and being one, it is 
difficult to say which is the original in these two dimensions. 

When we look to the observations this identification becomes even more assured. The 
blonds run definitely to straighter, less fine hair; to less infantile foreheads and heavier 
browridges than the accompanying brunet type; to higher, more concave, thinner tipped 
noses, with more compressed alae; and to slightly more prominent chins. In lip thickness 
there is also some reduction, but all of the types represented are essentially thin lipped. 

There appears in the eastern Rif, and also in what we have chosen to call the western 
Maritime tribes, a group characterized by dark brown eyes and black hair; relatively tall, 
and skeletally very similar to the North European and Central Riffian Blond types, except 
that it is larger all around, slightly shorter faced and broader nosed, although in nose length 
it is nearly the same. The nasal skeleton is lower and the tip less refined. In comparison 
with the brunet type associated with the central Rif, it presents more rugged features, 
thinner lips, and lighter skin. In hair form and texture it is about the same. 

The Intermediate types follow various dispositions. The Light Bearded grouping is 
closest to the Blond, and in some ways intermediate between it and the light brown eyed 
brunet; in some features it exceeds the Blond type in its own direction. The Light Eyes 
type follows the Brunet No. 4 type closely in many features, in others it is inked more with 
the Blond. The Intermediate type is just what its name implies, a. general residuum, or 
what will ultimately result if the Riffians completely digest, without outside mixture, their 
present racial elements. The brown bearded dark eyed types known as Brunet No. 1 and 
Brunet No. 2 are admitted failures. Sometimes they link with No. 3 and No. 4 by eye color; 
at other times they appear aberrant. This is because of their unsatisfactory nature in the 
beginning as well as of their small size. In making this analysis I have perhaps used too 
many types, cluttering the tabulations with intermediate deadwood which lowers the 
numerical expressions of differentiation. At any rate, most of the observations show definite 
" associations, and at least one of the measurements shows a valid segregation. In using 
metrical differences in my conclusions I am taking advantage of the more significant analysis 
of tribal distribution; when the two are employed together definite results as described above 
evolve. ) 


SENHAJA, METRICAL ANALYSIS 


In seriating the Riffian types we discovered which of the criteria are likely to show dif- 
ferences of racial significance; hence, by combining this experience with a knowledge of the 
tribal variations within the Senhaja we may select criteria for seriation, rather than clog 
the latter part of this study with sterile tabular material. 

Since the ground has already been broken in the Rif, it is unnecessary to use all of the 
types, most of which, indeed, are numerically too poorly represented in the Senhaja to 
justify seriation. Brunet No. 4 is large enough to use, and by combining the three lightest 
types, Blond, Light Eyes, and Light Beard, we may obtain a class designated as Lights with 
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which to compare it. Unfortunately there are not enough light brown eyes to yield a type 
based on this quality. | 

In comparing the two types selected, we find the greatest difference in the bigonial di- 
ameter, with significant differences likewise appearing in head breadth, cephalic index, and 
nose height. The dark brown eyed brunets are taller than the light type, as in the Rif; they 
are more dolichocephalic in a greater degree than in the Rif, with the difference dependent 
entirely upon a narrower head breadth; they exceed the light types greatly in the bigonial, 
and owe their lesser leptorrhiny to shorter rather than narrower noses. The usual gradation 
in face lengths is present, though unimportant. 

The greater variability of the Brunet No. 4 over the Lights, as expressed by the mean - 
coefficient of variation, reverses the Riffian condition and indicates, in conjunction with the 
individual criteria, a lesser purity for the former than that of the corresponding Hamitic or 
Saharan type in the Rif. 

Since the Senhajan Lights are equivalent to no one Riffian type, direct comparison is not 
feasible, yet it appears that the Lights in both regions vary in the same direction. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Senhajan Brunet No. 4 is more different from the Riffian Brunet 
No. 4 than from the Lights in its own group; indicating the superiority of regions over types 
as means of differentiation, a difference in purity of the two Hamitic groups, or both. 


TABLE 128. PIGMENTATION ANALYSIS: SENHAJA 
Cozrricients or Mran Square ConrincENcy 


Eye color and beard color ............ 46 | 
With Eye Color With Beard Color ? _ ‘With Eye Color With Beard Color 
Skin color ............. 43 35 Nasal bridge, height .... 33 © 
Hair form ............. 51 BY Nasal tip, thickness ..... 36 a 
Hair texture ........... 22 22 Nasal wings ............ 
Forehead slope.......... 64 Lips, eversion .......... 43 
Browridges ............ 63 Chin prominence .. .... 37 
Eyes, obliquity ......... 39 
Eye color and beard elie, C= 46 
wo lor. yy. rides de as ells i he Ft PY. rT. 
+++Light..... 5 4 £#§9 1 70° . | 
++Light ........ 19 2 53 6 3.40 3 26. 2. 3.61 6 876 
Even ...........- 41 ~2 = #21 8 7.52 8 5.87. 10 7.98 13. 19.40 
++Dark ........ 18 a ae 3 3.22 5 2.52 -3 3.42 7 837 
+++4Dark ...... 1 sa He ae _ ar 1 19 
Light brown ...... 18 3 3.22, 2. 2.52 6 3.42 7 837 
Dark brown ...... 71 1 = 1.96 8 12.52 6 9.78 10 13.30 46 32.44 
ee ee ree 6 ‘ > 2 1.14 4 2.78 
Eye color and skin color. C = 43: 
No -—té‘é«S~z« UM pietuny. F. Dent y. | F LF. 
++-+Light.......... 5 _ 1.26 1 158 | 
++Light ............. 19 8 4.78 7 584 4 828 . 
Bye 25 iscwatesencees "4 — = 1031 16 12.60 13 17.8 - 1 @B 
++Dark ............ 1s .- § 4.52 8 5.53 & 7.84 
+++4Dark .......... 1 1. 25 : 
Light brown ......... 18 4 4.53 7 5.53 7 7.84 
Dark brown ......;... 71 12 =—-17.85 16 21.82 43 30.94 
Black ............00: 6 - ws Se. Mele 6 261 
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Beard color and skin color. C = .35 


Ne. yp. yy. r. “Ly. yer 
Light .........0.2..005 5 2 1% 3 1.56 
Light brown ......... 32 ll 8.04 10 9.83 10 13.94 1 18 
Reddish-brown........ 25 12 6.28 7 7.68 6 10.89 
Dark brown .......... A 7 8.55 13 10.45 14 14.82 
Black ............... 83 13 20.86 22 8625.50 48 36.60 
Bye color and hair form. C = 51 
Ke. p, Sree Le. oo Lr vows y. y. Ye 
++-+Light ...... 5 1 4... Ss 2 1.50 2 220 
++Light ........ 19 = at 7 4.29 § 5.69 7 8.37 
scans satay acts l 1.13 3 9.04 13 111.98 23 17.63 
+ +Dark ........ 18 1 51 § 4.07 6 §.39 6 7.93 
+++Dark ...... 1 l 03 
Light brown ...... 17. i 2 384 3 509 12 7.49 
Bedieeiees 71 1 2.00 23 16.04 21 21.26 25 31.29 1 40 
Black ............ 6 - = ee ge 3 1.80 3 2.64 
Beard color and hair form. C = 37 
Me. y eet v. aad poe Wey roy. iin 47 
Light ............ 5. we 2 4... 7 3 220 
Light brown ...... 31 2 8 12 701 9 9.28 8 13.66 
Reddish-brown 25 5:3 3 §.65 8 7.49 14 11.02 
Dark brown ...... 34 1 .96 9 # £7.68 8 10.18 16 14.98 
Black ............ bv | 2 2.32 14 18.53 28 24.55 37 046 6.14 1 46 
Bye color and hair texture. C = 22 
Ne. aaa oo Le yr. Ty. 
+++Light ............... § a 4 3.93 1 93 
- + +Light ..... bdo aushe'anatmnanea 19 1 53 13 14.94 § 3.52 
Even .o......cececeeeeeaes “0 1 1.12 28 31.46 17.42 
++Dark ................. 18 1 SO 14 14.60 3 3.34 
+++Dark ............... 1 af s 1 79 
Light brown ............... 18 1 50 4 14.16 3 3.34 
Dark brown ............... 71 1 1.99 62 §5.84 8 13.16 
pCR ooo he ee cesta bk 4ex 6 ee sd & 4.72 2 L.1l 
Beard color and hair texture. C = £8 
Coarse Medien Fine 
Ne. F. LF. Pr LF. F. LY. 
LT, Cee eee ee eee ) 1 14 4 3.93 
Light brown ............... 31 a Pe y 24.38 § 8.75 
Reddish-brown ............ 25 J8 aes 19 19.66 6 4.63 
Dark brown ............... 34 1 96 2 2.74 9 6.30 
ante taste teats kk te 83 3 2.33 67 65.28 13 15.39 
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Eye color and forehead slope. C = 64 


we OF Ty. ov ie. vty. =o. * ke. vty) ov tit 
++ -+Light ..... 5 ae es sa - 4 3.87 me ee 1 #s 1 fl 
+4Light ....... 9 . 2. 2 i 9 976 °8 637 2 149 - 
Eved ........... 41...) 1860028 8A) «1374 Sid 
++Dark ....... 18 a ee 1 70 £10 = 9.25 6 6.03 1 1.41 
+4+4Dark ..... SO gM, 
Light brown ..... 18 sa se 2 .70 9 9.25 § 6.03 2 1.41 
Dark brown ..... 71 4 1.98 2 2.78 33 36.49 25 23.80 7 §.55 
Bleck ........... 6 1 4.17 a 1 3.08 4 2.01 
Eye color and browridges. C = 63 
No or “Tr. v.""LF. ry. LP. yr. * Lr. vrttty ov th. 
++4Light ..... 5. oe oe 2138 2 249 411 1.6 
++Light ....... @ . 2. OO 6 509 7 945 6 403 
Even ........... 41 a a 1 .46 11 10.99 19 20.39 10 8.70 
+-+Dark ....... 18 7 - ba Be 6 4.83 8 8.95 4 3.82 
++4+Dark ..... y *.2, - 5% in PN se as cig ‘a a 1 Jl 
Light brown ..... 18 sees i mes Sa 6 4.83 11 8.95 1 3.82 
Dark brown ..... 71 1 40 1 .79 158 19.04 40 35.30 14 15.07 
SNe ateeoaes aes 2 1.47 2 2.98 2 127 
Bye color and obliquity. C = 39 
No. a. LE. ry. Ly. yr. ‘1p. vy. tty. 
++4Light.......... 5 4 3.63 1 
+-+Light ............ 19 14 13.80 4 3.18 1 1.70 
Even ................ 41 31 29.78 8 6.87 1 3.66 1 ..'] 
++Dark ............ 18 13 13.07 3 3.02 2 1.61 
+++Dark .......... 1 1 By 6} i “9 
Light brown ......... 18 15 13.07 1 3.02 1 1.61 1 a0 
Dark brown .......... 71 50 51.56 13 11.90 7 6.35 1 1.19 
Black ............... 6 2 4.36 ar i 4 5A 
Bye color and nasal bridge height. C = 88 
No. F LF FF. LF. vy * Ly. y ttre y.**ty 
++4Light ...... 5 1 42 #2 30 #=1 138 @«14.QM9 
4+4Light ........ 19 . 4 1583 #25 812 
Even ............ 41 3 3.46 25 24.88 13 11.06 
++Dark ........ 18 3 1.52 9 10.92 5 4.85 1 $1 
++-+Dark ...... 1 6 es oe 1 1 
Light brown ...... 7 1, 3 148 +10 1031 4 458 
Dark brown ...... 71 1 40 4 §.98 45 43.08 17 19.15 4 2.39 
Black ............ ue oe a 1 50 3 3.64 2 1.62 oe 
Eye color and nasal tip thickness. C = 386 
No. nn) a a as 2 Fir. rv. tthe y.* tty. 
+++Light ...... 5 ae ge 3 1.94 1 1.88 1 1.12 
plight 0000... 9 2... 5 736 12 715 2 427 
Even ............ 41 l 23 15 15.89 16 15.43 9 9.21 
++Dark ........ 18 ae - 9 6.98 3 6.78 6 4.04 
+++Dark ...... l ea 1 38 
Light brown ....... 7 1 5 659 ° 9 640 38 382 
Dark brown ...... 71 a bs 31 27.52 24 26.72 15 15.96 1 40 
Black ............ SC os of 6 2 22% 4° 135 
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Beard color and nasal tip thickness. C = $7 
No oF” LF oF. LP. ry. TL. r. * "Ly. r.* tty, 
Light ............ Bo 36 1 194 £4 | 188 
Light brown ...... 32 os bo 13 13.40 13 12.04 6 7.19 
Reddish brown 25 ok ae 12 9.69 9 9.41 4 §.61 
Dark brown ...... 33 1 18 15 12.79 9 12.42 8 7.41 
Black ............ 83 a se 2 32.11 32 31.24 22 18.65 l 47 
Eye color and nasal wings. C = 36 
Ne. aornnt. yo Le. y, ering,» - 
+4 4Light ....0.0.0..008. 5 “3-135 °—O sk 
RAL oko ccc sescsacees 19 4 812 15 10.78 
ENED sale op Mon ptinca Gi weeieas oases 41 ll 11.06 27 23.06 3 6.68 
++Dark.................. 18 4 4.85 8 10.21 6 2.93 
+++4Dark ............... ne eee Bé 1 87 
Light brown ............... 17 34.58 139.65 1 277 
Dark brown ............... 71 22 19.15 33 40.29 16 11.57 
Black 0.02.0 0ssceccecceee. 6 1 1.62 2 3.40 3 98 
Bye color and lips, evasion. C = 43 | 
Ne. ry, “oy. Fr. LY. yr. ‘Le. yr. vt 
++-+Light .......... 5 a 2 1.70 2 204 1 6 
++Light............ 19 5 234 10 6.47 4 7.75 
Fa tatuaten 41 4 5.04 12 13.97 21 16.72 4 8.27 
++4+Dark ............ 18 3 2.21 3 6.13 9 7.34 3 2.31 - 
+++Dark .......... 1 1 12 - 
tbrown ......... 18 1 2.21 8 6.13 "7 7.34 2 231 
Dark brown .......... 71 8 8.73 26 24.20 2 28.96 9 9.12 
Black ............... -:) bs ha are 2 2.45 | yy f 
Eye color and chin prominence. C = .87 
No. yr LP. yr. LY. vy. TL. yr. tie. 
+++Light .......... 5 7 3 2.32 2 254 
++Light............ 19 . : 7 88l 12 8.61 
dab Bs achat ca chelsea 41 1 46 16 = 19.01 22 20.84 2 .69 
++Dark ............ 18 25 we 10 8.35 7 9.11 l 30 
"$++Dark .......... 1 a4 ie - j $1 
Light brown ......... 18 7 8.35 11 9.15 
Dark brown ......... 71 ba rr 36 32.92 35 36.09 
Black ............... 6 1 07 & 2.78 1 3.05 


Since the total number of the Senhajan series is smaller than that of the Riffians, and 
since the types segregated in the latter group are too small numerically to justify their own 
use, I have chosen the method of comparing morphological characters likely to vary in 
- blondism directly with eye color, and in cases where it seems advisable, with beard color 
- as well. I have chosen eye color as the standard rather than beard color, since the former 
' alone shows the differences between the two fundamental brunet types. 
On the whole, a higher contingency is found than exists between Riffian types and the 
game criteria. This may be due to more recent admixture in the Senhaja, or to a more in- 
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dicative choice of criteria. It is of course partly due to the smaller size of the Senhajan 
sample. In the Senhajan contingencies the six black eyed individuals sometimes sway the 
table so as to yield a higher contingency than if they were omitted. In the Riffian con- 
tingencies the four black eyed individuals have been omitted, but if included would in- 
fluence the contingencies in but three criteria, as follows: 


C, Without black eyes C, With black eyes 
Bheith CONOR soe os oo beeen ae he is Se eh aed seaweeds oees 29 30 
Forehead slope: :sssi5ssngsn esaueie i sadecenstunieneuteewas 25 28 
~ WNanel: prOhle - 23.o25nsccae sic stewie hoe ts deeeemtns tes Geen 25 29 


The tendency of the four black eyed individuals in these criteria is toward a medium 
skin color, a + forehead slope, and a concave nasal profile. In the other criteria the four 
followed the distribution of the total series so perfectly as not to alter the coefficient ob- 
tained when they were excluded. 

Let us analyze the Senhajan contingencies. Light eyes definitely go with light beards, 
from the evenly mixed eyes up to those almost pure light. The darker shades of mixture 
and light brown eyes show normal distributions of beard color, while the dark brown and 
black eyes are definitely associated with black beards. 

In skin color, all eyes above light brown tend to lighter than expected skin colors; light 
brown is intermediate, and dark brown and black eyes go with dark skin color. In this as in 
all criteria analyzed for both, the beard color is less significant than the eye color. Reddish 
brown, light brown, and light beards run to light skins, dark brown beards are intermediate, 
and black beards go with dark skins. 

In hair form the evenly mixed and light brown eyed individuals are sirtieat: the dark 
brown eyed are least so, differing from the black eyed, whose hair runs to deep waves. In 
comparing hair form with hair color we find that the lighter hair runs the least curly and 
reddish-brown the most, whereas the darker hair shades show little difference from the 
average of the group. The deductions from this evidence are that the blonds and the Brunet 
No. 4 invaders are neither very curly haired, the latter character going with the light 
brown eyed brunets and with certain types of mixture, rufous and evenly mixed of eye. 

In hair ‘texture no differences indicate significant associations between this observation 
and either eye color or beard color. 

In forehead slope and in browridges the high coefficients are caused by the one aberrant 
individual with +-+-+ dark eyes. Were it not for him these contingencies would appear 
far less valid. In the forehead slope the even eyes show the least incline, and the dark 
brown and black eyed types have what forward slopes are present, an infantile character 
often associated with certain types of Negro. In browridges the differences appear very 
slight indeed. There is a slight, probably insignificant, tendency for light brown eyed indi- 
viduals to have relatively weak browridges, and for dark brown eyed ones to cluster about 
+. If we discount the +++ individual this observation is probably of no significance. 

In eye obliquity, which we have previously observed to be strongest in the Senhajan 
route of invasion, all eye color categories except the two darkest have more than the ex- 
pected frequencies of absence. Dark brown and black eyes, especially the latter, brought 
it in. 

In the Rif the nasal bridge height was one of the most important means of distinguishing 
the blond types. In the Senhaja, however, the constants vary so little from the independence 
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frequencies that similar distinctions cannot be made. In nasal tip thickness, another prize 
criterion of the Rif, little more can be distinguished, in comparison with both eye and beard. 
In the eye color, +++ light runs thin, ++ light runs to +, as does light brown, and black 
runs to +++. Dark brown eyes show a division between a narrow nosed contingent and one 
fulfilling expectations in the broader categories; + -+dark eyes run the same way. In com- 
parison with the beard color, black beards go with broad nasal tips, whereas the thin tips 
are connected more closely with the dark and reddish-brown beards than with those of 


lighter hue. 


TABLE 129. METRICAL CONSTANTS OF PIGMENT TYPES, GHOMARA 





M. @ Vv. 

DANE 6c ocGcescuacseeseees 164.94 = .68 §.88 = .48 3.56 « .29 

DRIES ecu ieee oun see 165.34 = .59 §.20 = .42 3.14 a 25 
Head length 

RAGS eek bce is taceeee 189.41 = .74 6.40 = .60 3.38 = .28 

Darks ............0. cece 190.72 ».81 7.09 «=: .57 3.72 » 30 
Head breadth bos 

pO ee ee 146.82 = .53 4.62 = 38 3.15  .26 

DAIS oooh ese ietcissineesess 147.26 = .53 4.69 = 38 3.18 = 26 

Cephalic index | 

Dag ec osiesoewcbadscieeaans 77.65 = 34 2.98 = .24 3.84 = 31 

Darks ..............--5-005- 77.26 «41 3.64 = 29 4.71 = 38 

ight so hieetneesatseass 104.53 = .67 5.80 = .47 §.55 = .45 

DOFKS oe dccikutekcceviveess 102.33 = .81 7.13 = 57 6.97 = .56 
Nose height 

TA@ite foe esscc ssiveseewicess 54.15 » .42 3.60 « .29 6.65 = .54 

DAIS ooisasecciectecsnsens §3.60 = .50 4.35 = 35 8.12 ».65 
Noee breadth 
ANS oes ata onsichecaiees 33.79 = .35 3.01 = .25 8.91 =.73 

0s ne ee eee 34.28 = 26 2.26 = .18 §.93 = .48 
‘Nasal index 

en, ee ee eee 62.62 = .75 6.51 = .53 10.40 = .85 

DOr ose sac sseeees 64.37 = .74 6.45 = 52 10.20 = 82 

Comparison, Licots anp Darxs 
D. ‘XPE. Mean V. 

Stature 0... eee 40 44 Lights, 5.68 Darks, 5.75 

Head length ................. 1.31 1.19 

Head breadth ................ 44 58 

Cephalic index................ 39 74 

Bigonial ..................05. 2.20 2.10 

Noee height ..............0... 55 85 

Noee breadth ................ 49 111 

Nasal index .................. 1.75 1.67 

DAORDS: 55305 o Bidet cheese ess 94 1.09 


In nasal wings the lightest eyed class is on the compressed side; +--+ light and evenly 
mixed eyes show their quality by lumping at medium, as do the light brown eyes; + + dark 
and black run to flaring, whereas dark brown eyes exceed the normal in both directions with 
& depression in the middle, indicating again their bimodal nature. 

In lip eversion, the +++ light class comes out least, and the black eyed group most 
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“everted. Other tendencies are towards homogeneity, with the evenly mixed eyes, anda 
slight bimodality with the greater tendency towards eversion, in the case of the +--+ dark. 
In chin prominence, the lighter eyed and light brown eyed types are most pronounced, 
and the black least so. The + -+ dark and dark brown are moderately recessive, less so than 
the black eyed group. 
| Summary: The general conclusions deduced in the Rif hold true here. The blonder 
types run lighter skinned, more sloping in forehead, higher and narrower nosed, thinner 
' lipped, and more prominent in chin protrusion than the others. The extremes of thes 
characters do not always go with the lightest, although usually falling within the thre 
lightest categories. Although the differences between pigment types are apparently greater 
here than in the Rif the blond type is not for that reason purer. Certain of the brunet types 
are genetically farther from it... 

The light eyed brunets again assume their characteristic form; curlier haired than the 
others, intermediate in skin color, and running closer in general to the blonds than to th 
dark brown and black eyed brunets. The relatively finer noses, thinner lips, and better 
chins of this type indicate that the darker types are more different from the blonds than 
they are in the Rif, rather than that the light brown eyed type is more similar. The dark 
brown eyed and black eyed types bring in the characteristic Hamitic element, but a negroid 
one as well. Here one can in certain characters pick out definite negroid types associated 
with these traits, which cannot be done in the Rif. The negroid element is stronger i in the 
Senhaja, where owing to similarity in hair and eye color it becomes confused, in a poms 
study, with the Saharan type. 


GHOMARS: METRICAL ANALYSIS 


In the Ghomara we can expect to arrive at less decisive results than in the Rif and 
Senhaja for two reasons: lack of internal regional analysis, and paucity of subjects. Its 
almost futile to subdivide this series for the purpose of seriation, yet such is the importance 
of the problem involved that an attempt has been made. I have lumped the black, dark 
brown, light brown, and +++ dark eye color categories into a general group called Dark, 
and the others have been seriated together under the name of Lights. Such a division has 
the sole virtue of numerical parity, necessary for its existence in so small a total group. No 
significant differences are expected, yet one appears, that of the bigonial, which shows § 
tendency diametrically opposite to that found in the Rif and Senhaja. 

In stature the Darks run slightly taller, as usual; the Lights are rounder headed, due to 
the possession of shorter rather than broader heads. The head breadth also is less than that 
of the brunet group, but does not differ as strikingly as does the head length. Both, on the 
whole, present the relatively high cephalic index which distinguishes the Ghomarans gener 
cally from the Riffians and Senhajans. The broader bigonial, the one significant feature, 
goes with the lights, who with higher and narrower noses have the lower nasal index. These 
differences are not parallel to those found in the Rif and Senhaja. Where blonds are les 
dolichocephalic in these regions, they are broader rather than shorter headed. Furthermor 
they are narrower rather than broader jawed. The ‘‘feel” of this Ghomaran group, and 
especially of the blonder element in it, reminds one of the Kabyles of Armand Viré and of 
Hooton’s Canary Island series, especially of the rounder headed type which he found cor 
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centrated in the island of Gomera. By this last statement I imply a similarity of physical 
type not suggested by the similarity of names, whether or not the latter be a coincidence, 
@ question which the author is not qualified to decide ex vatico. 

At any rate, whether blond or brunet, we are dealing, in the Ghomara, with an alien 
population, one more like Berber types in Algeria and the south than the indigenous breed, 
and one which suggests the possibility of a secondary entrance of blondism. into northern 


’ Morocco. 
TABLE 130. PIGMENTATION ANALYSIS: GHOMARA 
Courricrents or Man Square ConrTINGENcY 
Eye color and beard color ............. 47 
With Rye Color With Beard Color With Eye Color With Beard Color 
Skin color ...........- «37 40 _ Nasal bridge height .... 
Hair form ............ 44 | al Nasal tip thickness .... 38 44 
Hair texture .......... 321 12 Nasal wings ........... 44 
Forehead slope......... AT Lips, eversion.......... 46 
eer: 41 _ Chin prominence ...... 27 
Eye color and beard color. C = 47 : 
Ke. ry, ». ym Bree Le LE yr 
saicreusiiitedusvatats 1 ie eg 1 13 
++Light ........ 12 a 1 1.86 3 191 2 313 6 4.70 
yea ons 1 1.22 4 2.74 3 3.35 6 §.48 7 8.22 
+-+Dark ........ 8 1 22 ne 1 1.28 2 2.09 4 3.13 
Light brown ...... il 1 64 si 2 1.75 8 2.87 § 4.30 
Dark brown ...... 15 1 87 3 1.96 2 2.39 § 3.91 4 §.86 
Black ............ 1 i P bs ae be es 1 390 
Bye color and skin color. C = $7 
Ne. y, My. pete? » F meas perry. 
| EEA ee ERE rT 1 1 36 
++Light............ 12 6 8434 3 4.52 3 2.95 
Pee re re 21 6 7.61 10 7.92 4 §.15 l 30 
++Dark ............ 8 3 2.90 2 3.01 3 1.97 
Light brown ......... 11 4 3.98 & 4.14 2 «2.71 
Dark brown .......... 15 § §.44 6 §.65 4 3.69 
Black ............... is, - Six 1 25 
Beard color and skin color. C = 40 
Ho. y, “Hy aaa i 2 ry. iy. preown 
aed Sein ee canes 4 i 2 1.51 2 .99 
Light brown ......... 9 2 326 4 339 2 222 1 13 
Reddish-brown........ 11 6 3.98 2 4.14 3 2.71 
Dark brown .......... 18 8 6.52 6 6.78 4 4.44 
aac biasancecuset eee 27 9 9.52 12 10.16 6 6.65 
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Eye color and nasal wings. C = 44 


Ne. 
| See ner rena ae I 
++Light ................. 12 
Even .............cccceees 21 
++Dark...............0.. 8 
Light brown ............... 18 | 
Dark brown ............... 15 
Black .................002- 
No. 
Light ................ 1 
++Light ............ 12 
Even ..............-. 21 
++Dark ............ 8 
Light brown ......... ll 
Dark brown .......... 15 
Black ............... 1 
Ne. 
Light ..........-0000. 1 
++Light............ 12 
Even ................ 21 
+-+Dark .....:...... 8 
Light brown ......... ll 
Dark brown .......... 15 
Black ............... 1 
No. 
Light ................ 4 
Light brown ......... 9 
Reddish-brown........ ll 
Dark brown .......... 18 
Black ............... 27 
BABU 23S cerndudisshede senestense 
++Light ................ 02 
VON. ook hess he teh ows ee 
++Dark ......... 0c. ccc cece eee 
Light brown .................05. 
Dark brown .................-6. 
BGG oc isis ous ceeawacneies 
TAQOG eo eecdaetdiieawe ato nsanies 
Light brown .............0.0008- 
Reddish-brown ...........-0005- 
Dark brown ............-eceeees 


Blache ook os he cans Seas te wee cine 


. Compressed 


y. LF. Pr. LF. 
os a 1 67 
4 2.78 7 8.00 
4 487 13 14.00 
1 1.86 6 §.34 
4 2.55 7 7.34 
3 3.48 12 = 10.00 
Eye color and lips, eversion. C = 46 
Absent + 
F. LF. F. LF. F. LF. 
: os 1 38 
1 1.57 7 4.52 4 4.88 
2 2.74 7 «792 11 8.52 
bs me 2 3.02 § 296 
1 1.43 § 4.15 3 4.47 
5 1.96 4 5.65 4 6.09 
od Re os ea 1 41 
Eye color and hair form. C = 44 
ines 5 | als re LY. 
- - I 26 
1 17 4 3.13 2 2.26 
oa bie 4 6.48 2 3.96 
. 3 2.09 1 181 
i 2 2.87 3 2.07 
sed 4 3.91 4 2.83 
ba oe a 2 1 19 
Beard color and hair form. C = 81 
y, Breet pr Were. po? We 
1 1.04 . ae 
2 2.35 1 1.70 
3 2.87 4&4 207 
us. 4 - 7 4.70 3 3.39 
1 39 . 8 7.04 § §.09 
Eye color and hair texture. C = .27 
Medium 
No. FP. LF. 
nteienae ne 1 1 62 
re 12 8 7.48 
ecaeaacaies 21 12 =:13.01 
dit acteera eae 8 7 4.98 
eee 11 7 6.85 
ss eaeaia todas 15 8 9.35 
os Saas ten . dt a ee 
Beard color and hair texture. C = 12 
. Medium 
No. F. 1. F. 
dibtdie dice . ff 3 2.49 © 
suede ates 9 5 §.61 | 
SSavaossnad ll. 7 6.86 . 
ateancen 18 10 «11.12 | 
eae 27 18 16.83 


mt 2 ee me OD 


© OO im mm me 


151 


4.14 
6.78 
10.17 
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Eye color and forehead slope. C = 4h 


No. ™ Ly. vy. The. vy. ** 2p. 
Wai Scena awe 1 a acs ee | 17 
++Light ............ 12 & 5.74 4 4.00 3 2.00 
ita gare sata aiatecais 21 11 10.03 7 7.00 2 3.65 
++Dark ............ 8 1 3.83 § 2.67 2 .96 
Light brown ......... 11 6 §.27 ‘2 3.67 3 1.93 
Dark brown .......... 15 10 7.18 4 5.00 1 2.61 
ier acne 1 ae 1 B 
Bye color and browridges. C = 1 
No. yr. “Ly. y. ‘ur. y. ** hy. 
re 1 . . 1 52 
++Light............ 12 2 3.65 8 6.28 2 1091 
Cite aaa eau S 21 8 6.39 9 11.02 3 3.35 
++Dark ............ 8 2 2.44 3 3.31 3 1.28 
Light brown ......... ll 6 3.35 4 B74 1 175 
Dark brown .......... 15 3 4.56 10 7.83 2 2.39 
Black ............... a | 2 ee 1 $2 
Bye color and nasal bridge height. C = .0 
No. vy. Ly. vy. ‘uP. 
BOG ohio keke se. coeedaekad 1 ae aa 1 56 
++Light ....:.....0.... 12 i 12 & 678 
sid arteualiatonaaiseilaerkaea Sica Ghar 21 3 2.13 ll 11.87 
++Dark ..............00. 8 1 81 § 4.52 
Light brown ............... 11 1 12 6 622 
Dark brown ............... 15 1 1.52 11 8.48 
Black ..............ccccees 1 ed a om i 
Eye color and nasal tip thickness. C = 388 
No. yr. Le. op Tape 
BONG cue oer eswoeete eek 1 at eieh oy 46 
++Light ................. 12 6 4.52 —«<B §.57 
Fett cae onncies a1 7 791 10) (9.74 
++Dark .............000. 8 4 3.01 3 3.71 
Light brown ............... 11 5 414 4 410 
Dark brown ............... 15 4 5.65 8 6.96 
Big 6 ssi be seedetes 1 = ge ee Ke 
Beard color and nasal tip thickness. C = 41 
| No. yr. Ly. vy. tT Ly. 
DIG ccdecniseceeceesees<s 4 2 2.03 ; sts 
Light brown ............... 9 1 3.45 7 4.14 
Reddish-brown ............ 11 § 4.14 6 §.10 
Dark brown ............... 18 5 6.79 8  8g.35 
Ee mee: 27 13 10.16 11 12.50 


= OF mm 89“ O 


= C9 OD = ih 


tty 
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(1.43 


2.87 
4.31 
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Ne. vy. yr. vy * oe y.** op 
Gc ateecoer ese ookak 1 o a 1 £7 
rot 7 eee 12 45.04 8 678 
Deere cece netuteswl. Ok 8 8.83 12 11.87 1 a0 
++Dark ................. 8 4 3.36 4 4.52 
Light brown ............... 11 5 461 6 622 
Dark brown ............... 15 7 631 8 8.48 
Black ............. ccc cece 1 1 42 


GHOMARA, ANALYSIS OF OBSERVATIONS 


In analyzing the Ghomara by pigment types the same system has been used as with the 
Senhaja, and for the same criteria, excepting obliquity, which does not occur in sufficient. 
frequency in the Ghomara to create any problem. 

The contingencies run high in this group, without the assistance of any single aberrant 
individual, as in two characters with the Senhaja. Their height is partly due to the small 
size of the series, but nevertheless in all criteria but hair texture and chin prominence they _ 
are probably significant. 

In inspecting the individual contingencies little difference is to be seen between the fre- 
quencies and the independence frequencies, despite the high coefficients; here we are working 
on a smaller scale. This is especially true of the first three contingencies, in which the chief 
differences seem to be in the tendencies of the extremes. The light brown eyed type seems 
to have slightly darker beards and lighter skins than the dark brown eyed type. The blonds 
do not manifest their habitual peculiarities in any striking manner. 

In hair form the lighter eyes are associated with low waves, and the evenly mixed eyes 
with curls; light brown eyes go with curlier and dark brown eyes with straighter hair. In 
associating hair form with beard color it appears that the lights and blacks run curly, the 
dark brown beards about average, and the reddish-brown beards straightest. 

In hair texture, despite the low coefficient, +--+ dark eyes are coarser and dark brown 
eyes slightly finer than the norm; there is no visible connection between beard color and 
hair texture. 

Light, ++ light, and ++ dark eyes go with sloping foreheads; dark brown eyes go 
with straighter ones. Light brown eyes appear slightly bimodal in this feature. In regard 
to browridges, the light brown element is as usual weakest, while the two lightest categories 
seem slightly greater than the independence frequencies. 

In the nasal bridge height the ++ light eyes impiy higher noses, and the dark brown 
eyes lower ones. In the nasal tip thickness, the dark brown and black eyes run thicker, with 
the +++ light thinnest. Black beards, on the other hand, are associated with the thinnest 
noses, while the lighter shades of beard color do not segregate as one might expect. The 
dark brown beards, indeed, go with the thickest nasal tips. In the nasal wings, the + +- light 
and light brown eyed types are most compressed, dark brown eyes show an excess of medium, 
and the evenly matched eyes of flaring alae. The one black eyed individual likewise flares, 
lending considerable support to the final figure. | 

In lip eversion the lighter eyed individuals run to sm, the evenly mixed and +-+ dark 
eyed ones to +, and the dark brown eyed type to both the extreme of Absent, and a ++ 
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condition, which is at least normal. Light brown eyes exhibit a bimodality between sm 
and ++. 

In chin prominence, the lighter eyed types exceed the various brunet categories. 

Summary: The contingencies of the Ghomara, while yielding the highest coefficients of 
the three groups, yet yield the least satisfactory results in their lack of internal clarity. The 
blonds, light brown eyed brunets, and dark brown eyed brunets show their characteristic 
tendencies in many of the criteria, but in others fail to, while nevertheless creating a jumble . 
which piles up a high contingency difficult to interpret. The contingencies heighten the 
feeling derived from the measurements, that the Ghomara presents a different racial prob- 
lem from that of the Rif and Senhaja. I should like to attack it with a much larger series 
than that at hand. 


ANALYSIS OF PIGMENT DATA, GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. In each of the three areas, Rif, Senhaja, and Ghomara, the blonder types segregate 
‘themselves out from the brunet types in a European direction. These segregations are 
largely concerned with morphological characters, especially of the soft parts; in the sum 
total of metrical differences this segregation is not clear — individually it is chiefly con- 
cerned with the nose and with the bigonial diameter. | 

2. In each of these three regions the types seem metrically more like each other than 
like corresponding types from the other two regions, yet in observational features they run 
more by types. The directions or tendencies of corresponding types, however, are alike. 

3. From a study of these types in the light of the preceding chapters on tribal distribu- 
tion the following facts disclose themselves: 

A. The two central types are a blond North European and a light brown eyed one 
metrically close to the former, yet the darkest skinned, curliest haired, and least fine nosed 
of them all. This second type may represent the last vestiges of an original Mediterranean 
population swamped out by the blonds at a remotely ancient date, or it may represent early 
marginal infiltrations of sub-negroid or Mediterranean peoples. Distribution lends most 
support to the latter hypothesis. | 

B. Everywhere a dark brown eyed brunet type seems intrusive and relatively late in 
arrival. This type is taller and less negroid in skin color and hair form than the earlier 
brunet type, and is apparently of separate origin from the former. It is probably Hamitic 
or Saharan in origin. Skeletally it differs little from the North European, and hence strength- 
ens the comparison between the Riffians and the North European peoples. With this type 
in the eastern Rif there seems to have come a reénforcement of light eye color, without a 
corresponding increment of beard blondism. This light eyed infiltration may represent an 
earlier wave of the general invasion into the east, with the dark brown eyed element a later 
manifestation of the same general movement. In the Senhaja this invasion is accompanied 
by a tendency to produce a rayed iris in mixture, and by a certain degree of eye obliquity. 
It is accompanied in the Senhaja by a negroid element relatively lacking in the eastern Rif. 

C. Although the above generalizations hold true in limited degree for the Ghomara, 
this group possesses a mesocephaly alien to the region in general, and a reversal of the gen- 
eral situation in regard to the bigonial. It is probably connected with certain sub-blond and 
sub-brachycephalic elements found in other parts of North Africa, such as the Kabyles and 
a certain type of Guanche, rather than with the blond type of the Rif. 


7 CHAPTER XXIII 
MORPHOLOGICAL TYPES IN TRIBAL MEANS 


UTILITY OF SYSTEM. TECHNIQUE EMPLOYED 


In ana.yzine the relationships between tribal means in measurements and indices, certain 
fundamental divisions of the Riffian and Senhajan tribes were indicated, but so homogenous 
is our group that metrical criteria alone cannot show to greatest advantage what local dif-_ 
ferences of type occur. Similarly, the analysis of pigment types served to segregate blonds 
from brunets, and to designate subdivisions of each, but in a group as finely blended as is 
ours the vagaries of pigment heredity may obscure certain fundamental truths. For the 
sake of clarity, then, and as a supplement to the foregoing analyses, I have devised a method 
of tracing morphological types based on observations of the head and face. Only those ob- 
servations for which tribal means have been calculated are used. Each region which ex- 
hibits individuality in its general tone of observational qualities has served as the basis for 
a type. Thus in Beni Amart and Beni Urriaghel we find high foreheads, high, thin noses, 
compressed malars, uneverted lips, and other criteria of a North European type which have 


TABLE 131. MORPHOLOGICAL TYPES BASED UPON TRIBAL MEANS 
Crrrentza SELECTED TO DETERMINE DisTRIBUTION OF TYPES 


_ . Forehead height ................ + 1. Forehead breadth ............... + 
2. Eyes, obliquity ................. = 2. Browridges ........... eee gion 
3. Nasion depression ............... _ 3. Nasion depression .............. + 
4. Nasal root height ............... + 4. Nasal root height .............. + 
5. Nasal root breadth .............. = 5. Nasal root breadth ........... a + 
6. Nasal bridge height ............. + 6. Nasal bridge height ............. + 
7. Nasal bridge breadth ............ = 7. Nasal bridge breadth ............ + 
8. Nasal tip thickness .............. _ 8. Nasal tip thickness ............. + 
9. Lips, eversion ............ ie Sees - 9. Malate: aces scteausencsced secs + 

10. Chin prominence ................ + 10. Gonial angles ................... + 
Il. Malars ............ .......200- = 1. Lambdoid flattening .......... .. + 
12. Occipital disharmony ............ - 12. Occipital disharmony ........... + 
Saharan Negroid 
1, Forehead height ................ = 1. Forehead breadth ............... =_ 
2. Forehead slope ................. + 2. Forehead slope ...............-- ~ 
3. Eyes, obliquity ............ beeseh as + 3. Eyes, obliquity .............. a = 
4. Nasion depression ......... Laas A - 4. Nasion depression ............ a 
5. Nasal root height ............... + 5. Nasal root height ............... = 
6. Nasal bridge height ............. + 6. Nasal root breadth ............. + 
7. Nasal bridge breadth ....... hard _ 7. Nasal bridge breadth ............ + 
8. Nasal tip thickness .............. + 8. Nasal tip thickness ............. + 
9. Lips, integumental............... _ 9. Lips, integumental ............... + 
10. Lips, eversion .................. + 10. Lips, membranous .............- + 
11. Chin prominence ............ eee 11. Lips, eversion ............ aA oats + 
12. Gonial angles .................5. _ 12. Chin prominence ............... = 
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Trreat: Distereution or MorrHo.ocicaL Tyres 


Central Eastern Gaberan Negroid 

Kebdana ...............c ccc cece 63.57 42.34 48.18 40.74 
Masura’ .... 12... cece ccc 64.91 - 43.60 45.11 37.76 
Galiye 2 ic6ss isos eau les teed 63.58 42.03 46.63 39.58 
Nomads. .......... 0... ccc ccc eee 62.18 41.11 50.94 39.83 
BON ioc oois i nos ose ken daaeeewe 62.08 45.90 46.98 38.90 
UGK geese octies He teckteadews 60.38 45.51 44.68 41.43 
Temsaman ...................00. 64.04 41.83 44.83 40.84 
fb +1, |p sn ee a re 61.87 41.27 43.70 40.10 
Gaennaysa ...... 02... cece ewes 62.15 45.98 45.79 40.75 
Urriaghel....... 0.0... cece eee ee 64.55 39.83 45.20 39.55 
BO 6.2 ohh eked seieseatissn 67.46 41.34 45.14 36.99 
PAPWUUSG 6:65.48 tik cacao ceuowes 59.03 43.80 48.73 43.52 
Bokoya ..........0.. ccc ccc cence 63.53 39.65 43.16 40.42 
Maritimes ...................063 63.51 41.40 46.74 39.95 
TARO 25S erties eis 64.92 40.58 45.67 39.33 
Bu Nagar ...........-.c ccc ccc ees 61.41 42.26 46.91 43.70 
) > C7: (eee or oe en en 60.60 43.64 48.42 4.01 
Taghsuth .................2.002. 58.77 44.45 47.63 44.94 
Wetamie  6oo5 seas 50.33 39.89 49.58 47.20 
Be BOG io ees ose csc acicni ey. 50.69 43.50 46.52 43.37 
Total Rif......... 0... ccc ee 63.04 . 42.60 45.70 39.99 
Total Senhaja ................... 60.95 42.99 47.30 43.76 
aj oO hroet ae bates e re ctertece 50.65 43.76 48.07 43.36 
Sheshawen ..................0000 61.68 44.09 45.73 41.59 
Arabs. nko d 666680 6655645450%5 60.54 43.63 46.20 43.52 
SN Soho heist Paso sess weds 50.65 43.51 45.75 44.08 


already manifested their interrelation and connection with blondism, which seems to be 
centered in this area. Therefore a type based on these means has been segregated, in the 
following manner: In each tribe the negative means are reversed, i..e., subtracted from one 
hundred. Thus all twelve means are now positive. They are added and divided by twelve. 
The resulting averages of means indicate relative tribal values or intensities in each type 
selected. Such averages have, of course, no absolute significance, being purely comparative 
in nature. | 

The advantage of this system is that it brings out more clearly than any other method 
heretofore used the division of the area into sub-regions, the foci of different facial types. 
The disadvantage of it is that since each tribe is taken as a unit minority factors within the 
tribes are hidden, and only the major tendency of the tribe is expressed. Minority factors 
have, however, been sufficiently unearthed by the pigmentation analysis, and the present 
system will help clear up the former by a more definite segregation of tribal relationships 
than it has reached. 


. SELECTION OF TYPES 


The first and most obvious type to be selected is the Central, chosen on the bases of the 
morphological characteristics of Beni Amart and Beni Urriaghel, and of the Blond pigment 
type. The criteria listed are all Nordic characteristics. Broad foreheads have not been 
listed because they seem to go with the Eastern type, and sloping foreheads because they 
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| cas beldng more with the Raharan. In neither integumental nor “mibrsbrarions stip thickness da 
| either Beni Amart or the Blond pigment type appear thinner than the Riffian mean; i 
|. only lip peculiarity isa. lack of eversion. In lambdoid and occipital ir irregul 








ji the least evidence of disharmonic mixture. | sa 
|... ‘Phe Eastern type was chosen with the Beni Said ond Guandova as BERETS ‘nad: e 
" > tea broad faced, a eee aes € thick-set t type whieh manifested itself i in the analysis 0 of eee 
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These differences are expressed in the criteria listed 

~ for the Saharan type;a jow sloping forehead, oblique orbits, a high rooted high. bridged: nose 
with litle nasion depression and thin at the bridge, yet broadening out and becoming dew _ 
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features characterize the first type to appear which is not completely European. They indi- | 
cate a Hamitic strain — Hamitic in the sense of dynastic Egyptian, and the non-negroid 
element in the Sahara and eastern Sudan. . 

The Negroid type presents the criteria normally associated with Negroes, with the addi- 
tion of eye obliquity. This obliquity cannot with accuracy be segregated from either the 
Saharan or Negroid types, and although I am perhaps doing one of them an injustice, it will 
be safer to attribute it to both. Since the Negroids appear always in dilute blends European 
dominants such as the high nasal bridge have necessitated the omission of certain usual 
criteria. This type alone of all four has no definite locality of inspiration. Some of the 
Senhaja and Beni Ulishk gave the principal suggestions. 


DISTRIBUTION, CENTRAL TYPE 


In its distribution the Central type, representing the indigenous blond strain, is clearly 
the earliest of the four. It has two foci, a major one in Beni Amart with Beni Urriaghel in 
close support and Zarket and Temsaman acting as shoulders, and a minor one in Mazuza 
with the rest of Galiya and Kebdana as shoulders. This distribution accords with the dis- 
tributions of skin and beard color, which show 4 regional bifurcation, and with the distri- 
bution of Riffian social institutions, which indicates a secondary center of survival in the 
region of this minor focus of the Central type. Judging from this evidence the logical con- 
clusion is that this fundamentally North European type once stretched from Beni Amart 
to the mouth of the Muluya, but was later pushed back by general pressure and split into a 
larger and a smaller section by inroads over the desert invasion route. It is noteworthy 
that in the six Moroccan groups the Central type is highest in the Rif, whereas with all 
other types the lowest score in each case is Riffian; hence this alone is the fundamentally 
Riffian type. 

yO DISTRIBUTION, EASTERN TYPE 

This type is peripheral to the Central, and its Riffian distribution shows it thrust into 
the eastern and southern flank of the Central type, as if it had pushed the former north- 
ward and westward, from Gzennaya to Beni Said, and had later itself been pushed in 
the same direction and split. It likewise manifests itself strongly in Taghzuth and to a 
lesser degree in Beni Bu Nsar and Beni Hamid. Its relationship to the Ghomaran type is 
quite close, judging by distribution. In its broad faced, heavy jawed makeup it probably 
‘drew originally on the same source. This Eastern type serves to explain some of the prob- 
lems left over from the pigment analysis; it cuts across pigment types, including much of 
the Light Eyes, Intermediate, and the broad jawed element in the Brunet No. 4. It is 
thoroughly mixed in pigment and probably was so before it reached the Rif; with dark 
beards and a tendency to rufosity and freckles, and light, mixed, or dark brown eyes. This 
is the type which reénforced the eye blondism of the eastern Rif. 


DISTRIBUTION, SAHARAN TYPE 


This is the other mode of the Brunet No. 4 pigment type, totally different from the 
Eastern type, and, as we have seen, non-European in general classification, although dis- 
tinctly not negroid. Its distribution indicates that it was a late-comer in the north of 
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Morocco, compared to the others. In the Rif it is found i in strength only among the Beni 
Bu Yahyi and Metalsa, but in the Senhaja and Ghomara it is likewise present. It is prob- 
ably the.type which was introduced with the historic invasions of the Garet, and may have 
come with the traditional Senhaja and Ghomara, in greater strength with the former than 
with the latter. It may also have been reénforced sia Arab contacts. 


DISTRIBUTION, NEGROID TYPE 


This is the most difficult of all the types to interpret. In the Senhaja lies its greatest 
concentration. Yet its distribution within this group is less intrusive than that of either 
the Eastern or Saharan types, and it is likewise found in Targuist, and in Beni Ulishk and 
Tafersit, in the latter places apparently in isolation. Beni Amart and Mazuza are left as 
unaffected islands in its distribution; hence it is at any rate later than the Central. 

The true explanation is probably that negroid elements have seeped in at various times 
and from various directions. The Brunet No. 3 pigment type, which although weak in the 
nucleus of the Central type is yet associated with the Blonds in distribution, showed itself 
most negroid in skin color, hair form, and certain nasal features. This may represent an 
early infiltration of negroids, or of so-called Mediterraneans, or of negroids producing in 
mixture a Mediterranean type. The concentrations at Targuist and Tafersit have historical 
explanations which seem to be valid.: The concentration in the Senhaja indicates an infil- 
tration which may have accompanied invasions of other types or may have been earlier 
than either Eastern or Saharan waves. At any rate the only suggestion of a classical 
Mediterranean type in the Rif depends upon the infiltration of negroid racial features at 
some indeterminate but probably early period. The Negroid type here selected is stronger 
in all the outside groups than anywhere in the Rif; hence it probably has seeped in over a 

long period and in dilute quantities, the chief point of leakage being the valley of the 
Wergha. 

Summary: Judging by this material and by preceding analyses as well, the following 
order of events in North Africa may be deduced: 

1. A blond type which resembles the North European in measurements and in facial 
characteristics as well as in pigment is fundamental in the Rif. If there were any earlier 
types they have been driven out or absorbed. The section of the Rif to which this type 
clings most tenaciously in subsequent events is the difficult mountain ridge from Zarket to 
* Melilla. 

2. A Negroid or Mediterranean type starts seeping in at a very early date. It leaves its 
traces of dark skin color, curly hair, and its characteristic nasal form in closely peripheral 
tribes, leaving only the very nucleus of the region of blondism untouched, yet nowhere 
affecting the prevailing type very seriously. At some subsequent date this negroid element 
is strongly reénforced in the Senhaja. This is probably the ‘“‘Shluh’’ type which the Senhaja 
and Ghomara claim preceded their immigrant ancestors. 

3. A tall, bony, thick-set, broad faced, large nosed type, cranially disharmonic, already 
mixed in pigment and bearing as its lighter element a tendency to light eye color without 
an equivalent degree of hair blondism, enters the eastern Rif and establishes itself in the 
region stretching from Gzennaya to Beni Said. Either through contact with the original 


- 
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Riffians or as an element of its own, it manifests a high degree of rufosity and freckling. This 
type also comes in along the Senhajan invasion route, and finds its way to Targuist. It. 
probably derives its squareness of face and heaviness of feature from the same source as a 
similar type which has invaded the Ghomara. This Eastern type is, however, much taller 
than the Ghomaran and more dolichocephalic. 

4. A non-European and non-Negroid Hamitic or Saharan type finds its way in late 
times into the Garet, probably representing historic invasions. It splits the Eastern type, 
separating Grennaya from Beni Said, and tending further to separate by its repercussions 
the larger from the smaller nuclei of the Central type. This Saharan invasion also finds its 
way up the valley of. the Wergha into Taghzuth and other tribes close within the — 
gates, as well as ae itself in the Ghomara. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


BLOOD GROUPS, THEIR DISTRIBUTION | 
AND SIGNIFICANCE 


Durie parts of the 1926-27 season blood samples were taken. Owing to difficulties in 
making connections it was not possible to have the necessary tubes at hand all of the time. 
The samples were sent to Professor Laurence Snyder of the North Carolina State College 
for analysis. Snyder uses the same terminology as Streng and Hirschfeld, with I represent- 
ing the original or recessive type, often designated as 0; II representing the A or p mutation, 
and III the B or q mutation. Group IV is the numerically small mixed group. Under the 
Moss system, I and IV are reversed, while II and III remain the same. In this study the 
system used by Snyder has been followed, since it is through his kindness that the present 
analysis was carried out. 


TABLE 132. BLOOD GROUPS 


By percentages 
Ne. r-o° nm # m ® Iv 
Total Rif. ................. 195 50.26 18.46 28.72 3.08 
(98) (36) (56) (6) 
Total Senhaja ............. 49 §7.14 26.53 1 
(28) (13) (7) (1) 
Pree ook 5. sss eco oes 34 §2.94 20.59 23.53 2.94 
(18) (7) (8) (1) 
Shluh .................05. 123 61.79 21.95 15.45 81 
(76) (27) (19) (1) 
Tribes with blood series greater than 10 
Galiya ...................2. 30 36.67 30.00 30.00 3.33 
(11) () (9) (1) 
Gsennaya ................. 47 53.19 14.89 27.66 4.26 
; (25) (7) (13) (2) 
Urriaghel................. 31 58.06 19.36 22.58 
(18) (6) 
Amart ............c cc cceee 17 §2.94 29.41 11.77 §.88 
(9) (3) (1) 
Taerguist ..............2008 14 64.29 7.14 21.43 7.14 
(9) (1) (3) (1) 
Zarket ..... 0.2 ccc cece eee 21 61.90 28.57 9.52 
(13) (6) (2) | 
ye.” ere eee 13 61.54 7.69 23.08 7.69 
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Tarmat Raw Data, Riv anp Sznwasa! 

Ne.  ¢ II 
MODORDS 6c oe besecctoe sek ha eed 2 1 1 
MaSUSS ga ic oh sn2esiosiiteeukeieent 6 3 1 
Celie owes tess ters iaieecsust ee eaneess 30 11 9 
Nomads .............. ccc cece ccc eccceee 4 me 
OI oetiece ice cduc wee nd cicsawece ouees 2 1 ome 
MOMONK 6 sctcc5 cassette siento ie muarnees 1 ae ie 
Temsaman ................-.cccccceees 6 l 3 
USED 55's 55s owas ohio ek ekaee esas 9 2 2 
Gaennaya .... 0... ccc cee cee cee 47 25 7 
Urriaghel 2.0.0... ccc cece 31 18 6 
MOC oso o co ioanlaeea edocs seieee 17 Q 5 
TOPMUIS jcc ceo dcéeek bckdcws ees ciao se 14 9 1 
“BOKGYS ii.igatneda cones iacuseseeseuseeds 4 2 - 
Maritimes .... 2... eee 9 5 : 
Inter-tribal .... 2.2... ccc cee eee 12 7 1 
PAIK oo ok oak he etd ead aseces 21 13 6 

Bu Near gE ees G we 6 ae Se SIs Ce ew OES te Os 1 1 
Wat 25sec eee nhenecadee 4 1 2 
Taghsuth... 0.0.0.0... ccc ccc cece ee eee 6 1 4 

AQIS oye ob atee cess eres ti ien sees 4 4 
BY, BOs. is oiicb hac hird ch oe eaceeseds 13 8 1 
Bd al gad Salli the b groupe ie eo small that it m readily presen abyss The 

wish to abiet the material to dos msiee of their will find the raw 


Sal ne for the Teta ates T theses 
tate ally oO otal Senbaja, in paren in the 
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DrsTRIBUTION OF TRIBAL ComBINATIONS ! 


Ne. I 
Galiyan ...............22. 38 39.47 
(15) 
Pg Ee ere ere ee 18 38. pa 
Gsennaya ................. 47 53.19 
(25) 
Urriaghel.................. 31 §8.06 
(18) 
Targuist .................. 14 er 
Western................... 13 53.85 
; (7) 
Central ................... 39 56.41 
UD wt (22) 
Senhajan ................. il a 
At: Bets. scscntwcccidosisas 13 61.54 
3 (8) 


%. Th 


t 
Ser 


Galiyan is composed of Galiya, Mazuza, and Kebdana. 


Eastern is composed of Nomads, Said, Ulishk, Tuzin. 
Western is composed of Maritimes and Bokoya. 
Central is composed of Amart and Zarket. 
Senhajan is composed of Bu Nsar, Taghzuth, and Hamid. 


8 I did not combine Temsaman and Ktama into larger groupe because neither of these two seemed to fit readily into any group bordering 
of elements alike in so far as the small ore of sack permits one 


Thus there = no forced combinations; all combinations being com 


mn nr 
28.95 28.95 
(11) (11) 
11.11 50.00 
(2) (9) 
14.89 27.66 
(2) (13) 
19.36 22.58 
(6) (7) 
7.14 21.43 
(1) (3) 
ot 38.46 
(5) 
30.77 10.26 
(12) (4) 
54.55 18.18 
(6) (2) 
7.69 23.08 

(1) 


0 IV 
2 
9 1 
2 
1 
| 
3 
5 
13 2 
7 
y 1 
| 
2 
3 1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
3 | 


above table is intended for the use of 
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I was unable to take blood samples in Shesha 
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contrasting blood-type combinations in the Rif-Senhaja srea; s high TI tendency in the 
east, especially strong in the regions of alien influence; high Il tendency centered in the oy 
Benhajan nucleus of Taghzath, Beni Hamid, and Beni Bu Near, and a high I tendency: every=. > 


-. where east of a line drawn by the Nekor, the southern border of Beni Tuzin, and theesstermm 
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The Arab group in general resembles the Riffian in that I constitutes more than 50 per 
cent and III is greater than II. It closely resembles those Riffian groups peripheral to the 
Beni Amart-Zarket nucleus and away from the direct influence of the eastern area. It 
‘apparently has been subjected to somewhat the same influences as has the Rif in general. 
It bears little relation to Hirschfeld’s Arabs,’ among whom the succession is I, II, III, IV. 

This pattern is carried out, however, by the Shluh, who of all Moroccan groups show the 
‘most European blood group proportions. | 

Comparing the Central, Senhajan, and Eastern groupings, the three most characteristic 
in the Rif-Senhajan area, with their closest known associates, we obtain the following 
results: - 


By percentages 

No. I O pon Iv Authority 
Central ............. 39 56.41 30.77 10.26 2.56 
Icelanders .......... 800 55.6 $2.1 9.6 2.6 Johnson 
Senhajan ........... | nn (a7 54.55 18.18 
Finns, Oulu ......... 80 30.0 §13 12.5 6.3 Streng and Ryti 
Eastern ............. 18 "38.89 W111 50.0 8.5 

Hirschfeld 


Indians ............. 500 $1.3 19.0 41.2 


The Central blood type shows its closest relationship to the Icelanders of Johnson, 
and is likewise comparable to Australian and Negro groups. 

The Senhajan blood type bears general Mongoloid resemblances to Finns, Chinese, 
and Japanese, differing most markedly from the latter in its III content. 

The Eastern group is the most difficult to compare because of its extremely high ITI 
element. Other groups showing this tendency are all Asiatic with one exception, that of 
Hirschfeld’s Senegalese, who themselves differ in this respect from all other Negroes in the 
list. 

It is impossible to say whether the Moroccans with a high III factor contain it because 
of a slight negroid content, or the Senegalese contain it because of Berber or Hamitic ad- 
mixture. Considering the fact that the Bantu do not show it, it is probably not Hamitic 
in the eastern sense, although it may well be due to older non-Hamitic non-Negroid North 
African strains. : 


TABLE 133. METRICAL CONSTANTS OF BLOOD GROUP TYPES 


No. M. g Vv. 
Stature 
Die teccacmennatackcauaees 98 167.07 = .39 5.68 = .27 3.40 = .16 
DD haisihcaitcawisneanacecuss 36 167.31 = .74 6.77 =.54 4.05 = 32 
Baad ic Ma lar Alene 56 167.48 = .53 §.87 = 38 3.50 = .22 
Relative shoulder height 
De eeyb elec A ranma aser nuncio Guia 98 82.06 = .07 1.10 ».05 1.34 = .06 
Wiss ris arse erenice snes 36 82.31 = .09 5A & 07 1.02 = .08 
dds tacadeuarsdere shut alatavee art aie tac 56 §2.32 = .09 1.06 « .07 1.21 «.08 
ee sitting height 
ue cceaied seuae eaaeehaes 98 §1.19 » 11 1.59 = .08 3.11 = .15 
0 le araie aia dta ais ates emarsaeeateois 36 50.69 # .25 2.30 «18 4.54 = 36 
BAD eine dete eeuanectaawens 56 50.97 = .13 1.42 «09 2.78 « .18 


8 Laurence Snyder, ‘““Human Blood Groups, their Inheritance and Racial oo American Journal of Physi- 


eal Anthropology, vol. 1x, pp. 233-263. 
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No. M., @ 7 Vv. 


Relative shoulder breadth : . a | 
Disease dete casescnes 98 22.15 = .07 1.00 = .05 4.52 = .22 
TY oesicde eee wieckcedawesiaus 36 22.22 = .09 B5a207 . 3.82 «30 
BW os ee ease twee ta waveeees 56 22.29 s= 09 06206 . 4.31 =.28 
Relative span | Oa 
Dcdcxadacecwosexecweouee: 98 103.86 = .17 2.50 x .12 2.41 «12 
ND cle ceesbiaewe chweucatous 36 104.19 » .24 2.13 = .17 2.04 = .16 
1 ner en Ray ener 55 108.78 «.21 2.30 = .15 2.22 a .14 
Bi-iliac 28 : 
Bsit enews enews 98 28.92 «= .12 1.84 = .09 6.36 = 31 
DD s4boeis ee ccunakeecsee: 36 29.25 wx .22 1.98 »#.16 6.77 « 5A 
BID sc eticc icc ccatecusee cess 5° 28.71 #15 1.71 #.11 §.95 «38 
Head length 
TD eiecietdndse dear ecbieews 98 193.05 = .47 6.97 = .33 3.66 «.18 
BD cccwsiarwateanees wae 36 194.06 = .44 §.54 «= .62 2.86 «32 
WD ce toeies canoe ieeensas 56 194.21 = .45 §.05 = .32 . 2.60 «.17 
Head breadth ; | 
| eee iaseddwaawuas 98 144.60 = 35. §.20 # .25 3.60 x .17 
DT dcccwencteeasaceieeeeueat 36 . 145.86 =.55 4.98 = .40 3.41 «27 
YT ccrweebicusaceeuewetoe« 56 144.32 = .43 4.81 = 31 3.33 = 21 
Cephalic index | 
Wate deuemeehee ewan 98 . 44.99 w= 21 2.98 «14 3.84 18 
Dee cet celoccecus seks 36 ' 75.17 %30 2.73 a= 22 3.63 #29 
TI cdrete ceed eudeetieaaes 56 74.36 + .24 2.63 #.17 3.54 = .23 
Head height | 
Dxacadvawusenoeekcexceess 98 127.62%.40  - 5.84.28 4.58 « 22 
LE fedora Geese eeuecaues 36 128.11 «.66 6.03 = .48 4.71 « 38 
WD iicect cee swreene ees 56 128.08 « .47. §.18 = 33 4.05 = .26 
Length-height index 
] Ge ore ne ee eee me ron or 98 66.17 =.20 | 2.94 = .14 445221 
AY ee ed boa na sea eoaaes — 36 66.08  .24 3.06 + .24 4.63 = 37 
DD couertautcaeecsoaceies ' 56 66.18 = .24 2.70017 © " 4.08 =.26 
Breadth-height index 
Beat wececeaceneeie was. 98 88.39 « 31 - 4,49 we 22 §.08 = .24 
if ee rere ee 360 Ct” 87.92 = .48 4.38 «= .35 4.98 = .40 
De cewaeeeeeweeee wa tae 5 88.71 = 37 4.12 = .26 4.64 30 
Minimum frontal 
Wo i ee wi oh Seeneees 98 104.83 2.34 | 4.99 = .24 4.75 = 23 
WY ss re eee ieasaeeasess 36 105.47 = .46 4.67 = 37 | 4.43 = 36 
WD 3 jaca cena acatoase . 5 | 105.50 # .44 4.93 « .32 4.67 = 30 
Fronto-parietal index : : , | 
Dh cntincordoemuasaeseausaes 98 72.55 » .73 3.35 = .16 4.62 = .22 
DD eesccteedscsueewiweewees 36 - 72.56 « 36 3.28 «= .26 4.52 = 36 
Bink pereceeceeens ees 56 73.14 a 27 2.99 » .19 4.08 a 26 
Bisygomatic 3 
Desccceesaanneerneisenueas 98 134.74 = .42 - 6.15 «30 4.56 « .22 
Disistecctewecosaeeaeeete 36 135.58 = .35 4.96 = .40 3.65 = .29 
) 6 | aera irre rte eater er ar 56 135.45 = .47 §.21 = .33 3.85 «= .25 
Cephalo-facial index | 
De chaiecete aces senee ee 98 : 93.22 «= 24 3.47 «2 17 3.72 # .18 
DD cacsvencteeeus cians. 36 | 92.97 « .32 2.94 w .24 3.16 = .25 
RIE ssecctadscpeter uate tasare 56 93.91 = .32- 3.50 # .22 3.73 m= 24 
Bigonial 
Di cccien dee eeeeeoae een 98 104.53 = .43 6.36 = 31 6.09 « .29 
LT scisceweeicadeesieas ces 36 105.25 = .50 4.57 «= 36 4.34 = 35 


| ee ane near eee 56 105.23 52 5.73 «37 6.44 m5 
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Total face height Ne. M. e v. 
W pene oe ecuenumne es 98 121.89 = .50 7.33 « 35 6.01 = .29 
OY eedicd crete cacreeteccad 36 122.72 w .76 6.95 = .48 5.67 w 39 
DD stdateeooecectocates S6 123.16 = .61 6.80 = .44 §.51 = 35 
Facial index 
) ere ee eee ore ee ee 98 00.50 « 37 §.51 » .26 6.09 = .29 
DD cacwew cas eros osantaceaded 36 00.53 = .52 4.83 « 39 §.34 = .43 
WN sors dos ocas Sa cates wae 56 00.91 = .52 §.78 = 37 6.36 = .41 
Upper face height 
Recher ccc tse wet ases 98 71.46 = 31 4.61 « .22 6.45 = 31 
BY ss Poscckatuwicaasemies 36 71.75 = 51 4.61 = .37 6.42 = 51 
be soyagt teen eet oa fadastsd. waders eave oad 56 71.82 = .47 5.19 = .33 7.22 «= 46 
Upper facial index 
| ER eae oe res eee en aE nN mA 98 53.26 » 27 3.98 =» .19 7.48 » .36 
Di eet rasatece ees 36 52.97 » .34 3.11 «25 5.87 «: .47 
BE es Seecaee soe ceeaes 56 §3.16 » 37 4.06 = .26 7.62 ».49 
Nose height ; 
Re sackesussieedtiewssaned 98 54.31 = .37 3.81 » 26 . 7.01 34 
BD ohh sche ee oeawts eae 36 54.39 = 30 3.75 = 30 6.90 = .55 
Bri ed tie eas ee cg oat 56 §3.73 « .33 3.66 « .23 6.82 w .44 
Nose breadth 
D ecsceac aes eens secures $8 34.11 &.16 2.30 w.11 6.74 «31 
ised sae smeeea ent ees 36 33.50 = .20 1.80 «14 §.37 » 43 
acetal, Sastre ottawa tis 56 34.25 «= .22 2.43 = .16 7.10 « .45 
Nasal index : 
heard se bent a beacete cane sie btene 98 63.09 « .38 5.52 w 26 8.75 = .42 
| | Ren eae Renee Aare ne Pan rate 36 61.66 = .62 5.60 = .36 9.08 » .58 
OE oi atcwwssecueceueeawecss 56 64.07 = .58 6.39 ».41 0.97 = .64 
Durrerences BETWEEN Bioop Group Means 
D-t1 
D. xP. E. D. xP. E. D. xP. E. 
Stature ... 2.0.0... ewww eee ») 29 41 62 17 19 
Relative shoulder height ....... 25 2.27 26 2.36 01 08 
Relative sitting height ......... 50 1.85 22 1.29 28 1.00 
Relative shoulder breadth ..... 07 .64 14 1.27 07 54 
Relative span ................ 33 1.14 08 30 41 1.28 
BUG 60 oie becestdss oes 33 1.32 21 1.12 54 2.00 
Head length ................. 1.01 1.58 1.16 1.63 15 2 
Head breadth................. 1.26 1.94 28 1 1.54 2.20 
Cephalic index ............... 18 49 63 1.97 81 2.13 
Head height ................. 49 64 46 13 03 04 
Length-height index .......... 09 29 i) | 03 10 32 
Breadth-height index .......... 47 82 32 67 49 1.30 
Minimum frontal ............. 64 1.10 67 1.20 £3 05 
Fronto-parietal index .......... 01 02 59 1.60 58 1.29 
Bizygomatic ................. SA 1.22 a1 1.13 13 18 
Cephalo-facial index ........... .25 63 69 1.72 24 2.09 
Bigonial ................20008 72 1.09 40 1.04 02 03 
Total face height ............. 83 91 1.27 1.61 44 45 
Facial index .................. 03 05 41 64 38 51 
Upper face height ............. 29 48 236 64 O7 10 
Upper facial index ............ .29 .67 10 22 19 38 
Nowe height .................. 08 All 58 SA 66 718 
Noee breadth ................ 61 2.35 14 52 15 2.50 
Nasal index .................. 1.43 1.96 .98 1.42 2.41 2.82 
MORI xcs eednacccceactesiee cue 47 09 50 1.05 . 48 04 
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Dispersions or VaLuss or XP.E. mv Twenty-Four CHARACTERS 


-1 1-2 3-3 3-4 4-6 5-46 6+ Mean 

Normal 13 7.68 3.36 79 15 02 0 1.28 
| Ce | Gere ere ere ee 13 9 2 0 0 0 0 99 
WTIE ieee Gnsceviedadea 3’ 11 12 1 0 0 0 0 1.05 
SET sesh a nacawesesss 14 4 6 0 0 0 0 94 


METRICAL ANALYSIS OF BLOOD GROUPS 


We have already seen that blood group distribution in northern Morocco would indicate 
the importation of mutations A and B from the southwest and southeast respectively, while 
a central recessive region is left. The suggestion is that perhaps the entry of these two mu- 
tants in force has some connection with the movements of various metrical and morpho- 
logical physical types hitherto noted. Hence seriations have been made of the three groups 
in the same measurements and indices employed in the pigment analysis. Group I, although 
it should retain recessive characters, must at the same time take the form of a general group- 
ing since in every known series this group is numerically large no matter what the distinctive 
features may be. Hence invaders would bring in a considerable proportion of Group I blood 
as well as their more characteristic elements. Chief differences, therefore, should be sought 
between II and III. Group IV has not been seriated, because so few examples of that type 
were found. | 

Again having recourse to Goring’s method of interpreting differences, we find that none 
of the three groups is as different from tbe other two as would be permissible under normal 
conditions, with the samples fortuitously chosen. Looking to individual criteria, as before, 
we are nevertheless able to distinguish general tendencies. Group II is the most European, - 
or Nordic, in being broadest, lowest headed, and longest, narrowest nosed. Group III has 
the narrowest hips, narrowest head, widest zygomata in proportion to its head breadth, and 
broadest nose. As is to be expected, the most significant single factor is the nasal index, 
which with a value of 2.82 times P.E. cannot fail to indicate some difference in racial values 
which on the whole is obscured by the mechanism of blood group inheritance, whatever it 
may be. : | 

TABLE 134. BLOOD GROUPS, CONTINGENCIES: RIF 
Skin color. C = .1h 


Light Medium Dark Medium and 

No. P. LF. F. LF. Fr. LYF. Dark Light 

Dive cad nica alee 98 70 72.59 23 «20.74 5 467 1 : 2.50 

j CEU eee enna eens 36 30 25.45 5 7.62 1 1.71 1 : §.00 

DE aioe ese cena hank 55 40 40.74 12 11.64 3 2.62 1 : 2.67 

Freckles. C = 20 | 
No. F. I F. ro "LPOF. +, FP. F. mars F. vt ty. Mean 
Dg eetion Gaiman 98 73 «476.74 6 7.78 16 11.93 1 1.19 2 104 #£=12.24 
| ener 36 30 2819 3 2.86 3.438 #... ae 6.25 
UY eis eelewices 55 45 43.07 6 3.67 4 6.69 os i ee ae 6.36 
Beard color. C = .16 

No. r. Pr. ro Le eS a y, UL. 
De hace Res 85 24 25.76 21 21.64 16 12.36 14 16.48 10 +3 8.76 
LL, aise ete tie oes 34 12 =10.30 9 8.65 3 4.94 7 6.59 3 3.50 


BD eeciciensisticoce branes 46 14 13.94 12 «11.71 5 6.69 ll = 8.92 4 4.74 
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Eye color, degree of pigment. C = 25 
++ + + ++ 
we. Oe Mee ett Proge Dee Pek r. LF. ue, rir FrrFir 
I.. 98 21.5 = i 19.5 17.63 . .. 8 £881 27 31.89 16 14.52 2 2.07 3 2.59 6.24 
—6W@~WNDEjwyw—s6]—iSKtiCii7E6 CUK4klClCO48 1 C19 0C C3824 «(117:211.71 84 «56.33 tC. - -- 1 95 §.83 
HI.. 55 9 1033 105 9.89 5495 17.517.90 8 815 2 1.16 21. 16 1 .29 11.46 6.06 
Hair form. C = 18 
_ No. y rnett re pow Weve yr. owe 
"dL dp deeeccia Ged emecrote 05 3 6.20 19 24.27 23 =18.59 50 45.95 
| sere tea eataceeaes 35 § 2.28 12 8.89 § 6.85 13 = 16.93 
BD sgtincakn se 8a-0ee 54 4 3.52 16 13.79 8 10.56 26 26.12 
Hav texture. C = 18 
No. yr. LF. y, Mediut ey: 
| eee ere TEN eters oem 98 1 1.55 68 69.63 29 26.82 
1 Gen ain an aint De 36 1 87 29 © 25.58 6 9.85 
1 ee Maen es 56 1 88 88 39.79 17 1533 
Byes, obliquity. C = .16 
ns ene © 7 yr. LY. y. Tuy. vy. ttre. a 
Deane cusses 98 76 80.98 10 8.25 ll 8.25 1 52 8.93 
) | Gey aero veeee 3 33 29.75 2 3.03 l 3.03 ess 2.78 
TN ei scice eeweeeroenke 56 48 46.27 4 4.72 4 4.72 §.36 
| Nasion depression. C = 18 
Ne beet r.” LF. rir or. ‘Le. vr. tip. Mess 
Needs swoowes 98 1.55 4 464 38 41.78 41 38.68 12 11.35 40.31 
DN searde ta atectenad 36 . 2 1.71 18 15.35 10 14.21 6 417 39.58 
11 ee 56 3 260 2 2387 2% 2210 4 648 40.41 
Nasal root Geight. C = .15 
Ne. ™ ry 6F nm ieCOFe OTL. rt ur v.* tty. Mean 
Docs waeutaeseous | 98 ov 13 12.38 64 62.93 2 21.66 1 52 §2.22 
MD 2 Secceerchee 36 oi § 4.55 23 23.12 8 7.96 ge §2.83 
TD 53.Sice eeca 56 29 6 7.07 35 35.96 14 12.38 §2.90 
Nasal root breadth. C = .12 
: No oF. LF. yr. LF. yr. TL. vy. trop Mean 
| ee ee eee ... 98 1 52 66 64.99 30 8631.98 1 62 $2.75 
1 ORS eta 6 2O.ti(‘(‘(<;é‘é‘ St TCU OBC, 32.64 
11 aa ote 56 35 37.14 21 18.27 34.38 
_ Nasal bridge height. C= 11 
7 No. rie. yr. ‘LF. yr. tty. ry ttt Mean 
Ld deadsaue sateieaes 08 7 8.25 -65 62.41 25 26.82 1 52 54.98 
BD canis oe tonieaduenee 6 36 - 4 + 3.03 20 22.92 12 9.85 ; an §5.56 
56 § 4.72 36 35.67 15 15.33 54.47 
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Nasal bridge breadth. C = .18 
+ ++ 


. Ne y, “ir. yr. LF. yr. Ly. Mess 

5 Eee eer ee ener eter pearrt 08 45 44.87 52 651.58 l 155 — 38.78 
Wo eceae stom eee 36 19 16.48 - 17 18.95 e ae 36.80 
| 9 G Geaiaesraneeminnr eenen ene 56 23 25.64 31 29.48 2 88 40.62 


Nasal profile. C = .17 . 
—— Concave eet Convex Concavo-Coare: 


No. yr LF. yr. LY. yr. LY 
Pct avbnee eects 98 15 14.44 39. 44.36 40 36.11 4 3.09 
| 6 tees er eee 3 §.30 21 16.29 12 13.26 
PE chon oeeutabewk 56 10 8.25 26 25.35 18 20.63 | 2 17 
Nasal tip thickness. C = 24 
No. yr. "Ly. yr. LF. yr. ‘Lr. rv. Thy. Mesa 
Pte oaueeosoeses 98 2 1.55 34 40.75 57 47.97 5 7.44 42.35 
BD sibs aortaersarews tec 36 a6 bt 21 14.97 13 17.62 2 2.84 36.4 
BLD oy dats caneweewies 56 1 88 24 23.28 23 27.41 8 4.42 42.64 
“Nasal wings. 'C = £1 
No. as a? vinmaas 5 a alas | 
TD cccidateuoned-senseees 98 31 35.59 65 61.38" 2 1M 
TW toed in cies cw cakes 36 20 13.07 16 22.55 
RE hace sed ae eer ewe 56 18 20.34 38 «85.07 
Lips, membranous thickness. C = 23 
No F. LF. an & nn aon © d ry. ‘Lr. ae) 
L ceoeotsenewas 98 1 52 1 361 £63 56.74 29 34.04 — § 3.61 34.57 
RD te ciiacs es 36 oe Be 3133 #18 2.84 14 12.50 1 1.33 36.11 
| © § emer eee eee 56 a ag 3 2.06 j§29 32.42 23 19.45 1 2.06 36.50 
Lips, eversion. C = .15 
No. yt p. Fr. Lr. ry. *Lr yr. *ty. Mass 
Dea cutendak trek eaters - 98 28 26.30 46 46.42 19 22.18 5 3.09 95.3 
DD pice eb eects 36 10 9.66 16 17.05 10 8.15 wip he 25.00 
| 0 Geen perenne mes 56 13 15.03 28 26.53 14 12.67 b | 1.77 26.34 
Chin prominence. C = 14 | 
Ne oR LE. yotrn lor tthe, Mesa 
Doo ose ees 98 36 35.07 56 59.32 | 6 3.61 4234 
| | So eae Amer mn nee rare 36 13 12.88 23 21.79 a2 ie 4097 
1 56 19 20.04 36 3389 48=—tidLCtsé.08 4178 
| Lambdoid flatiening, C= 26 : 
No. pert F. LF. r. ‘Lr. r. * the. Men 
D excesserncedsesns “08 21 20.63 16 15.47 36 38.68 25 23.21 41.58 
By tseesnenx Sips alana aioe 36 11 7.58 2 Of 17 =: 14.21 6 8.53 3733 


Te agence , 6 8 1179 12 884 22 2210 14 13.26 4375 
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BLOOD GROUPS AND OBSERVATIONS 


Again, as with the pigment analysis, contingencies have been worked out between the 
first three blood groups and a number of observations. In quantitative criteria the means 
have also been given. As with the pigment types, differences between groups are more 
apparent and probably more significant in observations than in measurements. The soft 
parts of the body show themselves to be more susceptible to racial changes caused by the 
infiltration of alien pigment and blood group elements than is the skeleton, at least where 
all strains are dolichocephalic to begin with. Nevertheless the contingencies for the blood 
groups are far less significant than those for pigment types. 

Skin color yields a coefficient below the significant range, yet since there are propor- 
tionately twice as many lights in Group II as in either of the others, the conclusion that II 
is the light skinned element is unavoidable. The coefficient for freckling is much higher, 
yet the differences in frequencies no greater. Freckling apparently goes with Group I, or 
with the recessive blood element in mixture. 

In beard color the coefficient is low and the frequencies indicative of little differentiation. 
If any is lighter than the others, it is Group I. In eye color the coefficient is significant. The 
score indicates Group II definitely lightest eyed, and I darkest. Group II owes its condition 
to a lumping in the category of even mixture. All three groups are about equal in propor- 
tion of pure lights. 

In hair form Group II is straightest, and Group I curliest. In hair texture Group IT has 
most medium and fewest fine. Neither of these contingencies yield satisfactory coefficients. 
In eye obliquity it is apparent that Group IT is connected with a straight axis, even though 
the coefficient be low. - 

In the nose, the heights yield higher coefficients as one goes upward, and the breadths 
yield higher ones on the way down. The least depression, the highest root, and the highest 
bridge go with Group II. The narrowest root, bridge, and tip likewise belong to this group- 
ing. Group IT has the straightest nasal profile and the most compressed nasal wings. 

As is to be expected, the nasal tip thickness shows the highest coefficient, one which is 
unquestionably significant, as is that of the wings. The other nasal features are significant 
as well in that they show consistent trends throughout, culminating in the tip of the nose. 

In the membranous thickness of the lips a significant coefficient is found, showing 
Group I to be thinnest. In taking second place Group II is merely repeating the perform- 
ance of the Blond pigment type. In lip eversion, however, Group II shows the slightest 
degree. The latter contingency is not significant. In prominence of the chin, another char- 
acter presenting a low coefficient, Group II is unexpectedly weakest. The coefficient of 
lambdoid flattening is curiously very high, with Group II showing the least and III the 
most. This associates Group III with the Eastern rather than with the Nomadic morpho- 
logical type. 

On the whole, there is a slight teadeney noticeable for Blood Group II to identify itself 
with blondism of skin and eye and with extreme leptorrhiny; and for Group III to associate 
itself with the physical type prevalent in the area of its greatest influence. 
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TABLE 135. SENHAJA AND RIF, COMPARISON OF NOSE MEASUREMENTS 
AND NASAL INDICES 


Nose Height Nose Breadth Nasal Index 
Senhaja I ..... eee ec cee ee 54.63 34.52 63.33 
Rif LD, beaictrerdaiescesh ese 5431 H.11 63.09 
Benhaia- 10. csnescissctescaiieweentiees §131 35.54 68.29 
Rif DM oe wsiecs aceasweeheeee aces §4.39 33.50 61.66 
Senhaja III .............0.ceecceeeee 486 33.14 60.57 


Rif BED ots wakes esa cieeipesinneee ests 53.73 34.25 64.07 


SEN HAJA, NOSE MEASUREMENTS AND NASAL INDEX 


In order to avoid useless detail, only the measurements and index of the nose have been 
seriated for the Senhajan blood group series. Since the numbers of cases in Groups II and 
III are so small, no attempt at determining constants of variation and error have been 
made. When we compare this data directly with the corresponding Riffian means, we see 
at once that our conclusions are to be reversed. In the Senhaja it is Group II which is 
shortest and broadest nosed, with an index far in excess of the others. Groups I and III, 
on the other hand, approximate the same values in both the Rif and Senhaja. The observa- 
tions will perhaps serve to amplify or explain this peculiar situation. 


_ TABLE 136. BLOOD GROUPS, CONTINGENCIES: SENHAJA 
| Skin color. C = .38 


Light Medi Derk ae 
No. yr. LF. vy. LF. yr. LP. Derk Light: 
I Sask cceeeweeutee 27 16 13.79 5 8.62 6 6.40 1:133 
ED estscaee Cod titans 13 6 6.64 7 4.15 oi Ged 1: & 
| 9 QRtnetee earner ener ee 7 2 3.57 3 2.23 2 1.19 1: 40 
Beard color. C = .15 | 
| Ne rT. S Le OF Le. OP Ee ia sD 
een 24 9 100 5 54 4 373 +S 373 #1 41:12 
enna 13 7 S44 2 295.2 207 2 207 
17 eer neree 6 2 251 3 10 41 8 .... 1 
Eye color, degree-of pigment. C = 49 | 
No, vee, Ope Bee tome ge tee rete yt et Score 
| eee Sa dinates yas 1 57 10 10.34 5 5.17 1 2.72 § 4.02 § 4.74 7.07 
BD holes 13 a sa 6 4.98 3 2.49 re ae 1 1.94 3 2.21 7.31 
1 ae 7 Ol. 28 247 1 1k 3 Ode 
 _Hatr form. C = 42 : 
No. y, reste ye ree Wir. y. “Yr. 
D aakeriaak 6eebeeae 25 is oh 3 3.89 § 6.52 17 13.8 
WY edo utewa cia dievate eee «(13 1 29 2 1.94 3 3.39 Z 72 
TM see cote: 7 | 2 4 18 £1 38 
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Byes, obliquity. C = 18 


Ne. yt v. yr. LP. vy tor. pv. trey Mean 
| Cerree panne eines 27 3 23.55 2 1.98 1 1.15 1 57 6.48 
Dh epee ew eeeee 13 ll 113A 1 83 1 55 eis os 8.77 
RD i.5.cescincdavese 7 7 6.11 - ee a oo ee = 0 
Nasal tip thickness. C = 89 
Ne. yr. Lr. yr. Lr. vr. Tur. vr. tte Mean 
Lagessesseeaeeees 27 l 57 14 14.36 10 8.04 2 4.02 37.50 
DD oe eteeowewetes 13 ae Lg 5 6.91 4 3.87 4 1.94 48.08 
DY yh ccctaeccesaxex 7 aus Se 6 3.72 1 1.04 32.14 
Nasal wings. C = 24 
Ne. hemes % 2 r LP. yng 
Dieses eabiweceevesecds 7 8 8.62 18 17.23 | 1.15 
TD 2 casaewsacsakaterseeutis 13 3 4.15 9 8.30 l 55 
BE os Spec chases tceaeeec 7 4 2.23 3 4.47 
Lips, eversion. C = i! 
MeO “Le. y. Ly. vy tur. ry. ttre Mean 
) ieee eer eee ee eee 27 | 1.72 12 12.06 13 12.06 1 1.15 37.96 
DY osoaceegeeunc est 13 as ms 7 §.81 5 §.81 1 55 38.48 
BD esd cccsuwccetaus 7 2 45 2 3.13 3 3.13 és ae 28.57 
Chin prominence. C = 24 
Ne. yr Ly. vy. “Lr. ry. “Lr. Mean 
Deaton toe aes 27 1 57 8 862 18 17.81 41.20 
ED ea ewtanaaweteses 13 a8 ‘ie 6 415 7 8.57 35.71 
) henge pe menr etee ere et 7 es we 1 2.23 6 4.62 46.43 


SENHAJA, BLOOD GROUPS AND OBSERVATIONS 


In skin color a high coefficient appears which makes Group I the lightest. Group II is 
not darkest, but is certainly dissimilar to the corresponding group in the Rif. In beard color 
here as in the Rif no significant variations appear. Group II again is darkest, judging by 
the slight differences present. In eye color Group II is darkest by far, and the other two 
run close together. This contingency yields a high coefficient. 

In hair form again the coefficient runs high; Group I is the curliest haired, and Group II 
intermediate. Group III possesses the straightest hair. It will be recalled that the dark 
pigmented non-European element in the Senhaja is not as curly haired as the Zarket sample 
which is of Central Riffian type. 

The eye obliquity, an important Senhajan feature, goes with Groups I and II and is 
lacking in the few individuals comprising Group ITI. 

In the two most important observations of the nose, judging by the Riffian contingen- 
cies, Group IT represents the invading negroid stock clearly, and Group III is most lep- 
torrhine morphologically as well as metrically. In eversion of the lips Group II leads, and 
also possesses the weakest chins. In both these characters Group III comes out least 
negroid. 3 ) 
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In other words, the position which Group II maintains in the Rif is totally reversed in 
the Senhaja; instead of representing the blond, hyperleptorrhine stock, it represents that 
peculiar negroid blend which characterizes the most important invading element. 


BLOOD GROUPS, CONCLUSIONS 


The Rif-Senhaja area presents a complex blood group problem. As is to be expected in 
any marginal area, the fundamental blood group is strong in the center of the region. In the 
east, and to a certain extent in other border sections, the B mutation, or Group ITI, has 
infiltered in sufficient quantity to alter the original condition. The A mutation, or Group II, 
has on the other hand encroached on the earlier pattern in the Senhaja. The central Rif is 
divided into a section in which ITI is greater than III, and one in which the reverse is true. 
In the Galiya, which we have seen to act in other things as a secondary archaic nucleus, a 
mixture is found indicating a faint survival of an earlier condition comparable to that of the 
portion of the central Rif in which II is greater than III. The problem then arises: what 
was the original blood-formula of the central blond stock; Group I alone, or a apa : 
of I and II, with I numerically greatest? 

A study of measurements and indices, while largely negative, shows that the most 
leptorrhine type contains a high element of Group II. Observations further show that skin 
and eye blondism and morphological hyperleptorrhiny are also associated with Group II. 
In the Senhaja, on the other hand, Group II comes out the least leptorrhine, darkest, and 
in everything but hair form most negroid. | 

The only possible conclusion from this evidence is that the original Blond type stiseiieal 
& minority element of Group II blood, which survives under partial submergence in Galiya; 
that a strong Group III strain came in from the east, influencing most of the eastern Rif 
strongly, and substituting itself for II as minority factor in most of the central Rif. A 
negroid strain, the usual Senhajan ‘intrusive type, brought a reénforcement of Group II 
into Taghzuth and the tribes near it. There is no genetic relationship between. the two 
Group II elements which is discernible from this evidence. Blonds and Negroids both bear 
it in different regions, the first as a recessive and the second as an intrusive character. 
Group ITI seems to date its appearance by the arrival of the thick-set, disharmonic, Eastem 
morphological type, although the Nomadic or Zenatan invaders may have borne this ele- 
ment as well. 

The connection between blonds i in Europe and blonds in Africa must have continued to 
exist until after the A mutation took place in the original Nordic stock, or until after that 
_ stock as a whole had acquired the element from wherever it originated, unless, as is least 
likely, both received it independently later. Either of the first two conclusions would 
thrust the date of that acquisition back farther than has usually been supposed. If we con 
sider the Nordic type to have had two origins, an African and a European, then we must 
postulate a second coincidence in regard to their blood groupings. The association between 
Group III and an element which depends upon a brachycephalic infusion for its dishar- 
monic character may serve as a link with other brachycephals. The strong association in 
the Senhaja between Group II and a non-European brunet platyrrhine type cannot be ex- 
plained from the present material. 





CHAPTER XXV 


CULTURE, TRADITION, AND RACE. 
CONCLUSIONS REGARDING BERBER ORIGINS 


CULTURE AND RACE 


‘Tux distribution of cultural traits in northern Morocco shows us that the earliest pattern _ 
survives in the mountainous nucleus of the Rif, with Beni Amart as the chief center, and 
Beni Urriaghel and the northwestern fringe of Gzennaya included within the concentrated 
area. Old social institutions, having no direct association with changes in environment, 
- stretch out eastward across Beni Said to form a secondary and less intense nucleus in Galiya. 
Material culture of archaic pattern has the same center as the social institutions, but being 
partly dependent upon an abundance of coniferous timber it has abandoned the east, which 
is deforested, and extends westward in survival across the still heavily forested mountains 
of the Senhaja Sghir. 

The northern arm of the Sahara which culminates in the Garet has served as the dif- 


- - fusion route for. cultural influences of nomadic inspiration, and has tended to bisect the 


original pattern of social distribution. In the west, the valley of the Wergha has served as 
a much-used highroad over which alien institutions have been carried; and others have 
crept across the Jebala through the western tribes, which speak Arabic, and through the 
Ghomara. In the northwestern Rif commercial navigation and the establishment of a 
religious center have tended to minimize Riffian culture in the tribes of Mtiwa, Mestassa, 
Beni Bu Frah, Beni Itteft, and Targuist. - 

Such in brief is the cultural picture. On the whole, racial differentiation within the fairly | 
homogenous group which characterizes this area tends to follow the same geographical 
tendencies as culture. Owing to the incomparability of the types of data, and the differ- 
ences in designation of sub-areas, statistical comparison is impossible; nevertheless such is 
the general agreement that a cursory comparison can be made. 

The area in which the older social pattern is retained is precisely that in which the blond, 
” North European racial type survives in greatest purity. Although in general it is hazardous 
to associate race with culture, in the present area each owes its survival to its geographical 
inaccessibility. One cannot say that the Nordic type originated this culture, or brought it 
with it; probably of the two the racial type is far the older; all that one can say is that of 
recognizable racial and cultural types these two are the oldest and survive in the same place 
for the same reason. | | 

‘ The region to the south and east of this center of refuge is occupied by a taller, heavier 
boned, and darker haired type, obviously secondary chronologically to the blonder type. 
It is improbable that that type was wholly or even largely responsible for the diminution of 
Riffian cultural elements in the east, since it is found in the Gzennaya associated with a high 
degree of Central Riffian culture, both social and material. Most of the Gzennaya measured 
came from that northwestern part of the tribe. Another element which seems so old that 
its effects upon Central Riffian culture are likewise imperceptible is a diffuse Negroid or 
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Mediterranean, which avoids the very center of the old culture area, although being located © 
in other parts of it. This type seems to have had no perceptible effect upon the strongly 
preserved forest culture of the Senhaja, where the negroid element is most in evidence. 

One can trace the Saharan or Hamitic racial type in the regions in which intrusive cul- 
tural elements seem concentrated, and this type is responsible in part at least for the dif- 
fusion of nomadic cultural traits into the eastern Rif. Either it or a Negroid type, or both, 
brought the Senhajan peculiarities into Taghzuth, Ktama, and the surrounding region. 
The Ghomaran elements may have been brought by either the mesocephalous broad jawed 
type, by this latter, or by both. 

Thus we can make but two definite associations oe culture and race in northem 
Morocco: that of the earliest racial type with the oldest surviving cultural pattern, and that 
of the most recent racial type with the most recent cultural diffusions, excluding of course 
the European. On the whole, racial analysis shows earlier conditions and movements more 
clearly than does cultural analysis, since naturally the heredity of racial characteristics is 
more exact in its operation and more conservative than that which must be taught and 
learned. The cultural analysis is nevertheless of invaluable service in demarcating refuge 
areas and diffusion routes, thus helping to interpret the fuller evidence of race. 


TRADITION AND RACE 


- Tradition attributes autochthonous ancestry to the people living i in the area typified by 
- the greatest concentration of the blond North European type, thus supporting the contr- 
bution of cultural evidence. In the east, ancestry is often attributed to Zenatan and Arab 
sources. Here, however, the eponymous forebears of the various family groups represent 
an infusion of the Saharan type not yet strong enough to have changed the general char- 
acteristics of the group. The Eastern type must have come in so long ago that it cannot be 
explained away by tradition. In the Senhaja, tradition attributes old Christian ancestry to 
the tribes least unlike the Riffians, and to Taghzuth and Ktama, ancestors from Segguia el 
Hamra, who came into a region formerly inhabited by people “‘like Shluh,’’ in the case of 
Taghzuth, and by no one, in the case of Ktama. After having visited Ktama one finds it 
remarkable that human beings inhabit it even today. These Shluh-like people probably 
represent an older negroid population whom the Senhajan ancestors, probably of the gen- 
eral Saharan type, assimilated. In Ghomara the same nebulous ‘‘Shluh” were found and 
traditionally dislodged. The Ghomaran ancestors came from Segguia el Hamra earlier than 
did the Senhajan ancestors, and hence the similarity of the Ghomaran lighter type to the 
‘‘Guanche”’ element in the Canary Islands may represent a real connection. The similarity 
of the name Ghomara to Gomera, the island on which this type was especially strong, may 
possibly indicate this relationship, although such tenuous philological connections should 
not be stressed. A Saharan element either accompanied or followed the mesocephalous 
Ghomaran type into the Ghomara. 

On the whole, these traditions indicate rather well the general succession of racial po- 
sitions and movements in northern Morocco, in so far as we have been able to reconstruct 
them. If the racial elements had been more different from each other skeletally our task 
would have been easier. As it is, cumulative tendencies within a slightly varied group have 
of necessity served as criteria. 
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The general trend which these tendencies have revealed bears a connection not only with 
the local traditions, but also with the traditions concerning the early origins of the whole 
Berber group. | | 

According to Ibn Khaldun all Berbers are descended from two individuals each named 
Berr, who were not related, and both of whom the Arab historian naturally enough de- 

 scends from Semitic characters.! These two Berrs are supposed to have come into North 
' Africa, and their descendants to have have subdivided into many of the present Berber 
groups. Notable among these are the Senhaja, Ghomara, Masmuda, Huara, and Zenata. 
Some writers postulate an invasion of Africa shortly before the Christian era by one Ifrikos, 
who came from Arabia, bringing with him the Senhaja and Ketama families.? © 

It is not profitable to dwell too long upon these theories, which are not proper Berber 
traditions but garbled Arab versions of them. The significant points about them are two: 
that the Senhaja, Ghomara, and Zenata are pictured as invaders and are classed as desert 
nomads; and that there is no traditional group held responsible for the parentage of the 
families of the central Rif. According to Marmol (who follows Ibn er-Rakik) there were two 
kinds of Berbers, ‘‘ African Berbers,’”’ and ‘‘Shluh.”’? The African Berbers were nomadic 
and considered themselves aristocrats. The Shluh were the lowly inhabitants of the moun- 
tains, the farmers and house-dwellers. From time to time, according to Marmol, certain 
branches of the illustrious families would be defeated by their enemies and forced to take to 
the hills, where they would be assimilated by the mountaineers. In this way they would 
give their names to the groups adopting them, as their local progeny increased. They would 
also perhaps cause slight changes culturally and racially. 

The Senhaja, using the name in its entire designation and not as we have been employing 
it locally, is a widespread group of peoples, including the Tuareg, the Braber, and our own © 
Northern Senhaja, who form a tiny part of the whole and an erratic excrescence of the main 
stock. Most of the Senhaja are nomadic, and they cover a large part of the Sahara. Even 
- the Braber, who live in the Middle Atlas, retain nomadic habits despite their present en- 
vironment, living in houses only in the winter. It is said that the Braber tribes have been 
pushing each other-northward over the Middle Atlas and up the Muluya; in the memory of 
living men tribal locations have shifted in this direction. It would be logical to consider the 
Northern Senhaja the pre-Islamic peak of this movement, later bisected by the Arab in- | 
vasions. On the other hand, their tradition connecting them with Rio d’Oro would imply an 
older movement. 

The Ghomara are located, according to early writers, along the Atlantic coast, in regions 
which they do not now inhabit. This traditional or historic location would serve to connect 
them with the coastal region opposite the Canary Islands. The present day Ghomara are 
again only a dislocated section of a widespread family. According to Marmol,‘ the only true 
ones of the Ghomara are the Beni Grir, the others being really what he calls ‘‘Shluh,” in 
other words, indigenous agriculturalists. 

The main body of the Zenata lies outside of Morocco to the south and east, but a defi- 
nite sequence of them extends up the Muluya watercourse to the main nucleus. 


2 Ibn Khaldun, Histoire des Berbtres (tr. Mac Guckin de Slane), vol. 1, p. 167 seq. 
8 Jbid., vol. 1, p. 185. 

® Marmol, Descripcion d’A ffrica, 3ook III, chap. 24. 

‘ Ibid., Book III, chap. 67. 
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These traditions, muddled as they are, and especially Marmo!l’s interpretation of them, 
do, I believe, indicate something of value. They suggest the conclusions which we haves 
tediously extracted from the present material, that the Berbers are divided racially as well 
as culturally into two sections: the sedentary, agricultural, historically recessive type, 
European in racial affiliations; and the dominant nomadic group which comes from the 
south and east, and is Saharan or Hamitic in racial origin. Considering the linguistic evi- 
dence from the Canary Islands,' and the réle the desert type has played in cultural diffusion, 
one is inclined to ascribe to this group the Hamitic element in Berber languages.. One may 
also suppose an earlier linguistic as well as cultural pattern to have existed along the north- 
western Mediterranean littoral, one more truly allied in pre-Indo-European times to the 
countries across the sea than is the case today. Racially the connections extend farther 
afield to the north of Europe, but whether the connecting thread ran across the Straits of 
Gibraltar or around the Mediterranean cannot be answered. If the pre-Berber or at least 
pre-Saharan cultural affiliations of the northern littoral were Bronze Age or Neolithic, its 
~ racial affiliations must go back even farther. In the light of the present evidence I do not 
see how it would be possible more recently to derive from Europe the North African blonds, 
scattered remnants as they are, perched in mountain refuges and stony islands, in the 
latter of which they were living in the Neolithic when discovered. 

- Summary: Of the pre-Hamitic or pre-Saharan inhabitants of northern Africa there were 
_ probably several racial types, a blond North European; a round headed type which Ber- 

tholon and Chantre ? found in oases, along the Tunisian coast, and in the island of Jerbs, 
and which probably produced in mixture the disharmonic “Guanche”’ type,? our own 
“Eastern” type, and the mesocephalous Ghomara; and a classical Mediterranean type. 
Personally I believe that the importance of the third has been greatly exaggerated. It may 
exist and flourish in other parts of North Africa, but in the part intimately overs by the 
present investigation it is of nebulous character if it is present at all. 
Iti is impossible to say which of these types is the oldest. Some appear older i In some 
- regions, others in other regions. In the Rif the blond type seems to have stratigraphic pri- 
ority, and its presence in Kabylia, the Aures, and the Canary Islands surely does oot imply 
that it was recent in any of those regions. 

The chief difference between the conclusions which automatically derive thiesiniliea 
from this study and those of Hooton’s careful analysis of the Canary Island problem, is that 
in the Rif the Nordic type is older than the sub-brachycephalic mixed blonds, whereas in 
the Canaries the element bearing the round headed tendencies is as old as if. not older than 
the blond.‘ Our Egyptian evidence also indicates that the blond strain was western. Prob- 
ably the African Nordic type had its early focus in the north of Morocco, and the element 
which produced the round headed and disharmonic Berber types, which brought the broad 
jaw into Africa, followed the Atlas from northeast to southwest, from Tunis to the Canary 
Islands, working northward from this diagonal route in various waves, one of which brought 
the Ghomara. 

Hooton finds a Negroid Mediterranean strain oldest in the Canaries. These islands 
must have been slower to change both racially and culturally than our corner of the con- 


. 1% Hooton, The Ancient Inhabitants of the Canary Islands, pp. 16-19. 
® La Berberie Oriental, pp. 641, 645, and maps. 
® Hooton, Canary Islands, p. 218 seq. ‘ Ibid., p. 299. 8 Jbid., p. 298. 
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tinent. Such a type, scattered in the Rif, is unquestionably old there, but it cannot truth- 
fully be called older than the Nordic, while the technique of this investigation indicates it 
to be younger. 

The history of North Africa has been a succession of cultural and racial whitewashings 
from the south and east. A people Hamitic or Saharan, call them what you will, swept over 
it at some early period and brought Berber speech, desert culture, and a refined brunet 
racial type. Arabs have swept over it, bringing in Islam and the concurrent pattern of 
culture. Saharan peoples have continued their northward drive well into modern times; 
the Zenata are a relatively late branch of them. Negroes have come or been brought in, 
broadening the noses, darkening the skins, forging iron, and brutalizing the lower religious 
sects of the people. Finally, the French and Spanish have entered, bringing modern civiliza- 
tion which will inevitably stir and ferment the racial and cultural orders, causing changes; 
destruction, growth, the breakdown of regional isolation, and so great an eventual homo- 
geneity that the curious facts recorded in this volume will become legends, and finally linger 
‘in the attic of distorted human memories. 

_ Searching beneath the Berber and Arab blankets, beneath the Negroid seepings and the 
European scaldings, it is still possible to discern the relics of a long bygone age, a time when 
_ porthern Morocco was nearer to Europe culturally, and a, still dimmer time when the races 
of North Africa and of Europe were.the same. The old elements, a Nordic, an early pre- 
. Alpine brachycephal, and a diffuse Negroid which evolved into the Mediterranean; dishar- 
monic mixtures of several of these; the roster of old North African races reminds one of the 
Europe of the late Palaeolithic and early Neolithic, and especially of the periods in between. 
Had this welter of early types been allowed to work out its destiny undisturbed, our work 
_would have been easier; as it is, early North African skeletal material is needed before our 
problem may be solved. 

By chance this corner of North Africa in which we have chosen first to ete is the 
asylum of the first of these types, an African Nordic. In determining that this race is at the 
bottom of the Riffian physical composition we wish to avoid the critical fire which is poured 
in these days on all so brave or foolhardy as to use the word “‘ Nordic’”’; let it be understood 
that the word here means a race and not a frame of mind; head, hair, eyes, and nose, and 
not an Olympian psychology. That the Riffians are brave and honorable men, and most 

pleasant companions, is neither here nor there. 
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